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SAMUEL  PEPYS'S  SPANISH  BOOKS1 

BY  STEPHEN  GASELEE 

THIS   paper  has  grown  out  of   the   discussion   which 
followed  that  read  by  Dr.  Thomas  before  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  on  f  The  Output  of  Spanish  Books 
in    the    Sixteenth    Century '   (The  Library,   Fourth  Series, 
vol.  i,  p.  93). 

I  do  not  know  where  Pepys  learned  his  Spanish,  but  he 
was  a  competent  scholar  quite  early  in  life,  able  both  to  read 
and  to  talk.  By  his  generation  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Spain, 
dating  from  the  days  of  the  Armada,  seem  to  have  died 
away ;  perhaps  the  negotiations  for  a  Spanish  match  when 
Charles  I  was  Prince  of  Wales  had  taught  Englishmen  that 
Spaniards  were  not  the  sullen  bigots  they  had  formerly 
believed  them  to  be ;  perhaps  our  nation  has  only  room  for 
one  real  enemy  at  a  time,  and  this  place  was  occupied 
successively  by  France  and  Holland.  At  any  rate,  two  years 
after  the  Restoration,  on  the  occasion  of  a  famous  affray 
between  the  retainers  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Ambassadors 
in  London,  Pepys  is  found  to  remark, '  Indeed  we  do  naturally 
all  love  the  Spanish,  and  hate  the  French '.  2 

Very  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Diary.,  he  tells  us 
how  '  This  morning  I  lay  long  abed,  and  then  to  my  office, 

1  Read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society,  17  January  1921. 

2  Diary,  30  September  1661. 
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where  I  read  all  the  morning  my  Spanish  book  of  Rome  '.* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  time  in  contrasting  the  lives  of 
a  civil  servant  then  and  now.  This  book  is  no.  157  of  the 
list  hereafter  to  be  printed  with  this  paper — Las  cosas 
maravillosas  delta  Sancta  Ciudad  de  Roma,  a  Spanish  edition 
of  the  well-known  Mirabilia  urbis  Romae,  the  stock  guide-book 
for  visitors  to  Rome,  printed  there  for  the  use  of  Spanish 
pilgrims  in  1651.  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
Spanish  acquisitions  made  by  Pepys. 

The  following  description  of  a  translation  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  that  Pepys  knew  its  original.  One  Sunday,2 
after  a  day  of  mixed  experiences  (he  had  talked  with  some 
of  his  great  friends  and  official  superiors,  heard  a  sermon  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Whitehall,  visited  another  church  in 
Southwark  but  found  it  too  hot  to  stay  there,  dined  with 
his  wife  and  father,  looked  in  at  a  church  again,  and  flirted 
with  his  old  flame  Betty  Martin)  he  seems  to  have  felt  the 
need  of  quiet  and  solitude  :  so  he  took  a  boat  all  alone  and 
went  up-stream  to  Barn  Elms  (near  Mortlake).  There  he 
landed  and  took  a  turn ;  then  '  to  my  boat  again,  and  home, 

*  reading  and  making  an  end  of  the  book  I  lately  bought — 

*  a    merry   satyr,    called    "  The    Visions ",    translated   from 

*  Spanish  by  L 'Estrange,  wherein  there  are  many  very  pretty 

*  things  ;    but  the  translation  is,  as  to  the  rendering  it  into 

*  English   expression,    the   best   that    ever   I    saw,   it    being 
'  impossible  almost  to  conceive  that  it  should  be  a  translation'. 
This  book  was  Roger  L'Estrange's  translation  of  The  Visions 
of  Quevedo ;    I   am  the  more  doubtful  if   the  judgement 
which  I  have  just  quoted  was  necessarily  founded  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  original,  because  there  is  not  a  copy  of  The  Visions 
in  Spanish  in  the  library  :  no.  70  in  my  list  is  a  different  work. 

I  do,  however,  consider  that  the  following  passage  3  shows 

1  Diary,  II  February  1659/60.  2  Ibid.,  9  June  1667. 

8  Ibid.,  28  April  1669. 
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that  Pepys  not  only  possessed  but  read  one  serious  Spanish 
work  :  *  This  morning  Mr.  Sheres  sent  me,  in  two  volumes, 
'  Mariana  his  History  of  Spaine,  in  Spanish,  an  excellent 
1  book,  and  I  am  much  obliged  for  it  to  him  '.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  was  a  loan  or  a  gift ;  if  the  latter,  it  affords  an 
example  of  a  practice  of  Pepys  which  has  long  been  well 
known — that  he  was  accustomed  to  expel  from  his  library 
an  early  edition  of  a  book  when  he  afterwards  acquired 
a  later  ;  for  the  edition  of  Mariana  now  in  the  library 
(no.  100  in  my  list)  is  dated  1678.  It  was  an  extraordinarily 
popular  book  in  Spain,  being  reprinted  over  and  over  again 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  century 
(1699)  was  even  translated  into  English. 

We  may  find  small  corroborative  pieces  of  evidence  of 
Pepys's  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  in  his  occasional 
use  of  Spanish  words  or  expre°sions,  without  a  rendering,  in 
the  Diary.  Sometimes,  when  recording  somewhat  delicate 
subjects,  he  tries  to  make  his  shorthand  a  little  more  difficult 
— or  at  any  rate  less  intelligible  to  the  casual  reader — by 
intercalating  a  few  words  in  a  foreign  language  ;  for  this 
purpose  Spanish  and  French  are  most  often  employed,  the 
former  perhaps  a  little  more  frequently  than  the  latter  ; 
Italian  much  less  often.  He  mentions  on  one  occasion J 
how  in  conversation  his  friend  Mr.  Creed  told  him  *  that 
the  Juego  de  Toros  is  a  simple  sport '  (a  delusion  which 
obtains  in  the  mind  of  every  Englishman,  I  suppose,  until 
he  has  learned  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  skill  required  in 
all  that  take  part  in  it),  '  but  the  greatest  in  Spain  ' ;  on 
another,2  Carteret  is  walking  with  Pepys  in  a  garden  and, 
suddenly  angry  with  Sir  William  Penn,  shakes  his  fist  towards 
Penn's  house  and  cries '  Guarda  mi  spada  ;  for,  by  God,  I  may 
chance  to  keep  him  in  Ireland,  when  he  is  there '.  Such  phrases 
were  clearly  in  a  language  with  which  he  was  quite  familiar. 

1  Ibid.,  24  May  1662.  2  Ibid.,  8  May  1662;  cf.  5  May  1669. 
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He  sometimes  mentions  his  purchases  of  Spanish  books. 
After  a  visit  to  Westminster,1  '  So  home  through  Duck  Lane 

*  [the  street  we  now  know  as  "  Little  Britain  "]  to  inquire 
4  for  some  Spanish  books,  but  found  none  that  pleased  me '. 
Again  2  '  Staying  a  little  while  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the 

*  foreign  bookseller's,  looking  over  some  Spanish  books,  and 

*  with  much  ado  keeping  myself  from  laying  out  money  there  '. 
Again  3  '  Through  Bedlam,  calling  by  the  way  at  an  old  book- 
'  seller's,  and  there  fell  into  looking  over  Spanish  books  and 
'  pitched  upon  some,  till  I  thought  of  my  oath  when  I  was 

*  going  to  agree  for  them,  and  so  with  much  ado  got  myself 
'  out  of  the  shop  glad  at  my  heart  and  so  away'.    He  records 
in  more  than  one  passage  the  vows  he  made  to  abstain  from 
wine   and   theatre-going,   and   I   suppose   he   made   himself 
similar  promises   not   to  spend   money  on   books.     Again 4 
'  Walked  down  as  low  as  Duck  Lane  and  enquired  for  some 

*  Spanish  books,  and  so  back  again  '. 

Of  greater  interest  is  the  following  entry6  :    *  Thence  to 

*  Duck  Lane  and  did  overlook  a  great  many  of  M.  Fouquet's 

*  Library  that  a  bookseller  hath  bought,  and  I  did  buy  one 

*  Spanish  work  :    Los  Illustres  Varones.'     Lord  Braybrooke, 
in  his  note  on  this  passage,  conjectured  that  the  book  might 
either    be    Los    Claros    Varones,    by    Fernando    del    Pulgar, 
historiographer  to  Ferdinand  and   Isabella,  or  the  Varones 
ilustres  del  Nuevo  Mundo   of  Fernando  Pizarro  y  Orellana. 
It  is,  however,  neither  of  these,  but  the  Summa  de  Varones 
illustres  of  Juan  de  Sedeno  (no.  166  of  my  list),  which  is  still 
in  the  library  in  Nicolas  Fouquet's  binding. 

We  can  identify  with  equal  certainty  the  subject  of  the 
next  entry.6    l  By  coach  to  see  Roger  Pepys  at  his  lodgings, 

1  Diary,  3  July  1661.  2  Ibid.,  27  March  1663. 

3  Ibid.,  13  January  1663/4.  *  IbicU  l8  December  1665. 

6  Ibid.,  24  April  1668. 
6  Ibid.,  6  November  1668;  cf,  15  Match  i66|,  5  April  1669, 
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*  next  door  to  Arundell  House,  a  barber's ;    and  there  I  did 
'  see  a  book,  which  my  Lord  Sandwich  hath  promised  one 

*  to  me  of,  "  A  description  of  the  Escuriall  in  Spaine,"  which 

*  I  have  a  great  desire  to  have,  though  I  took  it  for  a  finer 
'  book  when  he  promised  it  me.'     I  do  not  know  whether 
Pepys  wheedled  this  copy  out  of  his  cousin,  or  whether  Lord 
Sandwich  fulfilled  his  promise  :    but  he  obtained  the  book 
(no.  65  in  my  list),  which  is  the  Description  breve  del  Mona- 
sterio  de  S.  Lorenzo  el  Real  del  Escorial,  by  Francisco  de  los 
Santos.    The  work  was  published  in  1657,  but  the  copy  in 
the  Pepysian  Library  is  of  the  1667  edition,  which  accords 
precisely  with  the  time  when  he  saw  it  in  Roger's  possession. 

Before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  printed  Spanish  books  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  paper,  I  should  mention  the  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  Spanish  manuscript  material  in 
the  library.  The  most  important  item  is  what  is  familiarly 
called  *  The  Armada  Book ' ;  or,  as  Pepys  himself  describes 
it  in  his  catalogue,  '  The  original  Libro  de  Cargos  (as  to 
'  provisions  and  munition)  of  the  Proveedor-General  of  the 

*  Spanish  Armada,  1588  '.     It  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
single   or   double  sheets   bound   together  ;     each   is   headed 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
captain's  name  ;    below  follows  the  exact  quantity  of  pro- 
visions   aboard    each    boat — the    amount    of    biscuit,    wine, 
bacon,  rice,  pease,  vinegar,  oil,  water,  cheese,  tunny,  &c., 
with  a  list  of  various  utensils  also  aboard,  such  as  pots,  dishes, 
and    measures.      These   sheets    are   contained    in    a    vellum 
binding ;   through  the  whole,  including  the  covers,  is  a  large 
circular  hole,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter — 
the  remains,  I  suppose,  of  a  primitive  system  of  filing,  and 
then   used  so  that   the  book  could  hang  conveniently  on 
a  peg  aboard  ship,  easy  to  take  down  for  reference.     On  the 
front  cover  is  the  title  of  the  volume  in  a  tall  uncial  :   '  Libro 

*  de  Cargos  :  de  Bastimentos  y  municiones  que  se  hazen  a  los 
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1  Cappitanes  y  maestres  y  Patrones  de  las  naves  y  otros  navios 
'  que  sirven  en  el  Armada  de  su  magestad  este  anno  de 
*  MDLXXXVII  siendo  proveedor  della  Bernabe  de  Pedroso.' 
We  do  not  know  an/thing  of  the  history  of  the  volume  ; 
but  I  think  we  can  guess  it.  Pepys  was  a  passionate  collector 
of  *  curiosities  ',  particularly  of  any  connected  with  naval 
history  ;  and  just  as  he  would  sometimes  order  a  book  for 
his  private  library  and  have  it  put  down  to  the  Admiralty 
account  ('  I  think  I  will  let  the  King  pay  for  this '  is  the 
way  he  puts  it),  so  I  doubt  not  that  the  Libro  de  Cargos  had 
come  ashore  from  one  of  the  captured  ships  of  the  Armada, 
and  been  preserved  at  the  Admiralty ;  found  there  by  Pepys, 
he  thought  that  it  was  of  no  immediate  and  practical  value 
to  the  business  of  the  office  at  the  moment,  and  would  figure 
better  on  his  own  select  shelves  than  lost  among  the  dry 
papers  of  a  Government  Department. 

I  come  now  to  a  volume  of  which  the  interest  is  not  in  the 
first  instance  Spanish,  but  musical.  No.  2591  in  the  library  is 
'  Songs  and  other  Compositions,  Light,  Grave,  ,and  Sacred, 
4  for  a  Single.  Voice.  Adjusted  to  the  particular  Compass  of 
'  mine ;  with  a  Thorough-Base  on  ye  Ghitarr  by  Cesare 
'  Morelli '.  This  is  a  most  handsome  book,  written  in  a  fine 
large  hand  (not  Pepys's  own)  both  words  and  music,  and 
bound  in  black  morocco,  partly  blind-tooled  and  partly  in 
gilt  tooling  and  red  morocco  inlaid ;  it  contains  songs  of 
very  various  kinds  (e.  g.  '  Beauty  retire ',  *  Amanti,  f uggite ', 
'  Les  cocus  sont  bons ',  '  To  be  or  not  to  be ',  and  most  of 
the  choral  parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer).  On  leaf  13 
comes  a  Spanish  song  called  l  Dodina  '.  After  an  introductory 
refrain  £  Dodina,  Dodinette  ',  it  runs  : 

*  Adam  !     Samson  !     Salomon  ! 

Dios  nos  libre  de  Mugeres  ! 

bellas,  o  no  vellas  ; 

mal  podemos  star  sin  ellas. 
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Mas  despues  de  Las  aver  visto  ; 
perdonad  nos  Jesu  Christo  !  ' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this  song  ;  but  the  thought 
is  not  uncommon.     My  friend  Mr.  Salvador  de  Madariaga 
points  out  to  me  in  a  collection  *  of  Spanish  popular  songs 
the  following  verse  of  the  same  or  rather  later  date  : 
*  La  mujer  engan6  a  Adan, 
a  Davidfyj[a]tSalom6n, 
a  Holofernes  capitan 
y  al  valeroso  Sanson.' 2 

The  same  volume  has  two  additional  songs  written, 
apparently  as  an  afterthought,  on  the  final  fly-leaves,  and  not 
included  in  the  '  Table  '  of  Contents.  The  first  is  in  Latin, 
the  second  a  piece  of  Spanish  verse  : 

*  Lo  del  Cielo  es  lo  que  dura  ; 
que  lo  que  en  la  tierra  esta, 
muy  presto  se  acabara. 

1  Revite  Hispanique,  December  1914,  p.  382. 

2  The  collocation  of  these  names  as  victims  of  feminine  wiles  is  almost  a 
commonplace  in  mediaeval  literature.    In  a  poem  'De  proprietate  feminarum  ,' 
attributed  by  Professor  Carlo  Pascal  (Letteratura  Latina  Medieval*,  Catania, 
1909,  p.  108)  without  too  much  certainty  to  Adam  of  Barking,  a  thirteenth- 
century  monk  of  Sherborne,  we  find  the  couplet  : 

*  Adam  Sansonem  Petrum  David  et  Salomonem 

Femina  devicit.     Quis  modo  tutus  erit  ? ' 

and  as  proverbs  or  parts  of  proverbs  (Jakob  Werner,  Lateinische  Spriclxcdrter  und 
Sinnspriiche  des  Mittelalurs,  Heidelberg,  1912,  p.  2)  : 

'  et  Salomonem, 

Vergilium  summum,  Aristotelem  arte  profundum 
Femina  decepit :  quis  nunc  evadere  posset  ? ' 
and  better  still : 

'  Adam,  Sampsonem,  Lot,  David,  si  Salomonem 

Femina  decepit,  quis  modo  tutus  erit  ?  * 

All,  I  think,  must  come  ultimately  from  a  sentence  of  St.  Jerome's  :  '  Nee 
'  sub  eodem  tecto  cum  muliere  manseris,  nee  in  praeterita  castitate  confidas, 
'  quia  nee  tu  Sansone  fortior  nee  Solomone  sapientior,'  and  still  more  from 
another  of  St.  Augustine's,  '  Davidem,  Samsonem  et  Salamonem  Satan 
*  decepit,  Christum  tcntavit :  quis  modo  tutus  erit  ? ' 
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Los  tesoros  y  Riqueza, 
y  los  mas  altos  estados, 
en  tierra,  humo,  y  pobreza, 
seran  muy  presto  tornados  ; 
que  quien  pone  sus  cuydados 
en  lo  mudabile  de  aca, 
muy  presto  se  acabara. 

Triste  deleyte  y  pequeno, 
es  el  placer  deste  mundo  ; 
pues  va  a  dar  en  el  profundo, 
en  un  punto  con  su  Dueno. 
Al  principio  es  halagucno  ; 
mas  al  fin  amargara, 
muy  presto  se  acabara. 

Tan  presto  passa  y  fencce, 

toda  la  honra  mundana, 

como  una  sombra  liviana  ; 

que  luego  desaparece. 

al  que  mayor  honra  ofrece, 

mas  vano  lo  dexara, 

muy  presto  se  acabara.' 

This  poem,  which  is  not  without  merit,  if  somewhat 
gloomy  in  temperament,  comes  from  the  collection  made  by 
Christobal  Salvador  (Letras  contra  el  abuso  de  los  juramentos} 
which  is  no.  161  in  my  list,  except  that  Pepys  has  copied  lo 
for  le  in  the  last  line  but  one. 

Turning  now  to  the  printed  books,  fortune  has  preserved 
to  us  one  interesting  record  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  them 
were  acquired.  I  have  mentioned  above  the  occasions 
recorded  in  the  Diary  when  Pepys  bought  Spanish  books ; 
later  in  his  life  he  used  to  commission  friends  who  were 
travelling  abroad  to  buy  books  for  him  and  send  or  bring 
them  home.  We  know  for  instance  that  in  1699  and  1700, 
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John  Jackson,  Pepys's  favourite  nephew  and  heir,  was  travelling 
in  Europe  and  was  obeying  his  uncle's  request  to  buy  books ; 
but  though  we  know  he  was  in  Spain  in  December  lyoo,1 
I  have  no  definite  evidence  that  he  bought  anything  there 
for  the  library — no  new  books,  certainly,  for  none  have  so 
late  a  date  as  this. 

Nearly  twenty  years  before,  however,  Pepys  had  sent 
other  commissions ;  and  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
in  the  Bodleian  Library *  a  bill  for  some  books  bought  at 
Seville  on  his  account.  It  is  endorsed  '  Mr.  Fowler's  Bill ', 
and  is  dated  from  Seville  on  the  first  of  January  1683/4  :  I  have 
no  clue  to  Mr.  Fowler's  identity — he  is  not  any  of  the  Fowlers 
mentioned  in  the  Diary — but  he  was  clearly  a  friend  travelling 
in  Spain  who  had  been  requested  to  make  some  purchases  for 
the  library.3  The  bill  is  as  follows  : 
Numbers  in  list. 

1 80    Norte  de  la  Contratacion 
6    Confessiones  de  st.  Augustin 
33     Antiguadades  de  Seuilla    . 
78    Curia  Philipica         .... 
37  and  185?  dos  Nouelas  '. 

183    Grandesa  de  espania 

Simbulo  de  fray  Luis  de  Granada 

Ordenangas  de  Seuilla 

Sisma  de  Ingalatierra 

Flos  santorum          .... 

On  juego  de  Naipes 

Por  medio  peep  en  la  Flos  santoni 


92 
167 

'45 
144 


See  144 


.  26 


All  these  identifications  are  certain  except  the  Dos  Novelas. 
If  the  expression  means  '  two  separate  collections  of  stories  ', 

1  On  3  December  1700  Pepys  was  writing  to  Jackson  at  Cadiz,  bidding 
him  go  to  Madrid  in  time  to  see  the  entry  of  the  new  king,  Philip  V. 

2  Rawlinson  MS.  A.  190,  f.  146. 

3  On  26  January  i66f  we  similarly  find  Mr.  W.  Batelier  commissioned  to 
buy  some  books  for  Pepys  in  France. 
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Mr.  Fowler  may  have  bought,  as  I  have  suggested,  the 
Novelas  Ejemplares  of  Cervantes  and  the  Novelas  Amorosas 
of  Dona  Maria  de  Zayas.  On  the  other  hand  the  price 
(about  5-f.)  is  perhaps  a  little  low  for  two  such  books,  and  as 
the  Novelas  of  Dona  Maria  de  Zayas  are  divided  into  a  first 
and  second  part,  these  alone  may  be  intended.  On  the 
other  hand  the  price  is  too  high  to  have  been  paid  for  a  mere 
couple  of  class-books.  The  last  entry  clearly  means  that 
a  few  pages,  perhaps  a  gathering,  were  missing  from  the  copy 
of  Ribadeneira's  Flos  Sanctorum,  and  had  to  be  supplied  in 
order  to  complete  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Pepysian 
Library  does  not  possess  the  pack  of  cards  which  Mr.  Fowler 
bought  for  his  friend. 

The  prices  are  reckoned  in  '  pieces  of  eight '  (piezas  de 
a  ocbo)  and  silver  reals  (re ales  de  plata).  Reckoning  the  latter 
at  $d.  or  double  the  copper  real,  and  therefore  the  former 
at  3/.  4^.,  the  ten  books  cost  about  £4  ioj.,  which  seems 
a  very  fair  price. 

The  list  to  be  issued  hereafter  with  this  pape"r  contains  all 
the  books  in  the  library  in  the  Spanish  language,1  and  thus 
includes  several  printed  outside  Spain  :  some  in  the  Low 
Countries,  two  in  Lisbon 2  (one  in  Spanish  and  one  in  Latin), 
and  one  or  two  in  France  and  England  respectively. 

The  Spanish  version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
(no.  91)  has  a  puzzling  title-page  :  Augusta  Trinobantum 
must  be  a  pedantic  Latin  form  of  *  London  ',  but  I  confess 
that  the  decipherment  of  the  date,  CIC.IGI.IXIIV,  is  beyond 
me:  perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  for  cio.  IDC.  xxnv  (=1623). 
This  was  the  year  when  Charles  I,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  in  Spain  attempting  to  negotiate  a  match  with  the 
Infanta.  Pepys  copied  out 3  on  the  fly-leaves  at  the 

1  And  Latin  books  printed  within  the  Peninsula. 

2  For  his  knowledge  of  Portuguese,  see  Diary,  17  March  i66f . 

3  From  the  collection  of  State  Papers  and  Letters  called  Cabala,  sive  Scrinia 
Sacra,  published  in  1651  and  republished  in  1663  and  1691. 
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beginning  of  his  volume  a  letter,  dated  26  July  1623,  from 
Bishop  Williams  of  Lincoln,  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  with  the  Prince  in  Spain,  in  which  he 
says  he  is  sending  two  copies  of  it,  more  to  follow  if  required, 
and  that  the  translation  was  made  by  an  ex-Dominican, 

*  a  zealous  Protestant  and  a  good  Scholler,  and  I  have  Secured 

*  him  to  our  Church  with  a  benefice  and  a  good  Prebend '. 

I  would  then  draw  especial  attention  to  the  two  volumes 
in  the  library  marked  1545  and  1553  respectively.  Although 
my  list  contains  185  different  works,  they  are  contained  in 
a  very  much  less  number  of  volumes ;  for  the  former  of 
these  two  is  composed  of  no  fewer  than  71  ballads  bound 
together,  of  which  the  great  majority  were  printed  at  Seville 
about  1680 x ;  the  latter  26  comedies,  most  of  them  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  by  the  best  seventeenth-century 
Spanish  dramatists.  None  of  these  comedies  unfortunately 
bears  a  date  or  the  name  of  the  printer  or  the  place  of  printing. 
Just  as  Pepys  performed  so  great  a  service  to  popular  English 
literature  by  his  collection  of  broadside  English  ballads  in 
five  folio  volumes,  and  his  bound  volumes  of  chap-books,  so 
he  did  what  he  could,  at  a  distance,  to  preserve  specimens  of 
popular  Spanish  literature  ;  and  of  quite  a  number  of  these 
Spanish  ballads  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  trace  in  the  books 
of  reference  available  to  me.  I  should  also  imagine  that  the 
two  printed  Papal  Bulls  of  1684  (nos.  42  and  43  of  my  list) 
might  be  hard  to  find  elsewhere. 

1  I  may  perhaps  call  especial  attention  to  no.  59— Lope  Falcon's  three 
ballads,  Curioso  Tratado  de  las  Ordenanzas  del  Tabaco. 


%*  Mr.  Gaselee's  paper  will  be  reissued  with  his  List  of  the  Spanish 
Books  in  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  as  the 
Second  Supplement  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Bibliographical  Society. 

A.  W.  P. 


THE  REAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  TEXTS  OF  THE 

CLASSICS 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  C.  CLARK1 

THE   Latin  classics  had  to  face  three   great   dangers, 
viz.   (i)   the   attitude  of   the   Church   towards   pagan 
literature,  (2)  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  Empire,  (3)  the  growth  of  the  Romance  languages 
which  led  to  the  corruption  of  Latin  texts. 

There  were  times  when  the  Church  was  frankly  hostile. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  Gregory  the  Great  (540-604)  tried  to 
suppress  the  works  of  Cicero,  since  their  style  diverted  men 
from  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  burnt  all  manuscripts  of 
Livy  which  he  could  find,  since  the  author  was  full  of 
idolatrous  superstitions.  On  the  other  hand  some  individuals, 
such  as  Augustine  and  Jerome,  were  deeply  read  in  classical 
literature.  The  father  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  is 
St.  Benedict,  who  in  529  founded  Monte  Cassino,  where  he 
taught  his  monks  to  copy  manuscripts,  '  to  fight  against  the 
temptations  of  the  devil  with  pen  and  ink '.  The  order 
was  not  originally  identified  with  learning,  but  classical 
manuscripts  were  among  those  which  were  copied.  Hence, 
Monte  Cassino  became  a  centre  of  learning,  and  some 
authors  have  only  survived  in  manuscripts  written  there. 
With  him  must  be  coupled  Cassiodorus  (480-570),  minister 
of  Theodoric  and  his  successors.  Cassiodorus,  unlike  Benedict, 
was  interested  in  learning.  He  had  a  large  library,  including 
some  Greek  manuscripts,  and  trained  copyists.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  first  person  who  deliberately  utilized  the  quiet  of  the 
convent  for  the  preservation  of  learning.  The  fact  that  so 
1  Read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society,  21  February  1921. 
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many  classical  authors  have  come  down  to  us,  seems  due  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  single  person. 

There  must  have  been  great  destruction  of  books  during 
the  invasions  of  the  barbarians.  They  led,  however,  to  a  very 
interesting  result,  viz.  the  migration  of  scholars  from  Gaul 
to  Ireland.  This  is  stated  in  a  manuscript,  now  at  Leyden, 
in  which  the  invasions  are  described.  The  writer  speaks  first 
of  the  Huns  whom  he  describes  as  born  from  horrible  inter- 
course with  demons,  then  of  the  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Alans. 
The  result,  he  says,  was  that  '  all  the  learned  men  on  this 

*  side  of  the  sea  fled,  and  in  districts  beyond  the  sea,  that  is 
'  to  say,  in  Ireland  and  wherever  they  betook  themselves, 
'  brought  about  a  very  great  increase  of  learning  among  the 
'  dwellers  in  those  countries  '.    We  may  infer  that  the  learned 
men  took  their  books  with  them. 

The  growth  of  the  Romance  languages  on  the  Continent 
was  accompanied  by  the  decay  of  Latin.  All  sense  of  quantity 
was  lost,  the  rules  of  grammar  were  forgotten,  and  barbarous 
spellings,  due  to  pronunciation,  were  introduced.  Gregory 
of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century  says  :  '  I  ask  pardon,  if  I  trans- 
4  gress,  either  in  letters  or  syllables,  the  art  of  grammar,  with 
'  which  I  am  not  thoroughly  acquainted.  I  fear  that  when 
( I  begin  to  write,  since  I  am  ignorant  of  literature  and  grammar, 
'  scholars  will  say  to  me,  Thou  churl  and  ignoramus  .  .  . 
'  that  can'st  not  distinguish  between  nouns,  that  dost  often 

*  put  feminines  for  masculines,  and  dost  frequently  put  even 
4  the  preposition  in  the  wrong  place.' 

The  missionary  spirit  was  strong  among  the  Irish  monks, 
and  they  had  a  passion  for  travel.  The  writer  of  the  life  of 
St.  Gall  says  of  them  *  Scotorum  quibus  consuetude  pere- 
grinandi  iam  paene  in  naturam  conversa  est'.  They  settled 
in  lona  as  early  as  565.  Then  they  went  to  the  Continent. 
St.  Columban  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  near  Genoa, 
in  613,  and  St.  Gall  that  of  St.  Gall  near  Constance,  in  614. 
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A  number  of  other  foundations  followed,  e.  g.  that  of  Peronne 
in  650.  The  Irish  also  extended  their  activities  to  England, 
the  most  notable  foundation  being  that  of  Lindisfarne,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  English  learning,  however, 
was  not  solely  of  Irish  origin.  In  the  south  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  a  Greek,  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  668-90, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  teaching  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  was 
known  in  England  in  the  time  of  Bede.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
monks  at  an  early  date  joined  their  Irish  brethren  on  the 
Continent,  or  set  up  foundations  of  their  own.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  Irish  took  their  books  with  them,  or  collected 
them  on  the  spot.  What  is  certain  is  that,  wherever  they 
went,  they  founded  libraries  which  included  manuscripts  of 
classical  authors. 

The  Caroline  Renaissance  is  the  next  event  which  claims 
our  notice.  In  782  Charlemagne,  wishing  to  restore  learning 
in  his  kingdom,  summoned  an  Englishman,  Alcuin  of  York, 
to  act  as  his  Minister  of  Education.  Alcuin  became  Abbot  of 
St.  Martin  at  Tours,  where  he  founded  a  scriptorium,  in 
which  the  famous  Caroline  minuscule  came  into  being.  He 
taught  his  monks  to  write,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  His  motto  was  :  '  Fodere  quam 
vites,  melius  est  scribere  libros.'  His  own  studies  lay  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  grammar  and  orthography.  He  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  process  of  natural  decay,  and  reintroduced 
classical  Latin.  Barbarous  spellings  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  manuscripts  were  written  by  competent  scribes. 
fc  The  monastery  of  Fulda  was  founded  some  forty  years 
before  this  time  by  the  Anglo-Saxon,  St.  Boniface.  Under 
the  successors  of  Charlemagne  it  became  the  centre  of  the 
humanistic  movement.  Charlemagne  himself  founded  the 
monastery  of  Lorsch,  near  Worms,  in  763,  which  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  important  mediaeval  libraries.  His 
minister  Hildebald  (d.  819)  formed  a  library  at  Cologne,  and 
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we  are  told  that  a  number  of  manuscripts  were  sent  by  the 
Pope  from  Rome  to  Cologne  to  be  there  copied.  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  presented  by  Hildebald  still  exist  in  the 
Cathedral  library.  Corvei,  in  Westphalia,  was  founded  in  822 
by  monks  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  house  at  Corbie,  near 
Amiens.  The  most  notable  figure  in  the  movement  was 
Servatus  Lupus,  Abbot  of  Ferrieres  from  842  to  862,  who  had 
himself  received  his  education  at  Fulda.  The  letters  of 
Servatus  show  that  he  was  a  genuine  forerunner  of  the 
Italian  renaissance.  He  obtained  manuscripts  from  Fulda, 
Tours,  York,  and  Rome.  He  was  also  interested  in  textual 
criticism,  and  was  accustomed  to  borrow  manuscripts,  e.g. 
of  Cicero's  Letters  and  the  Verrines^  with  the  help  of  which 
he  corrected  his  own  copies.  He  quotes  out-of-the-way 
authors,  e.  g.  Catullus,  to  illustrate  a  point  of  prosody. 

This  short  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  preservation  of  classical  manuscripts  is  due  to  the  Irish 
monks  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to  the  revival  of  learning 
in  the  eighth,  which  was  largely  due  to  Anglo-Saxon  influence. 
It  was  in  the  monasteries  founded  at  this  time  that  the 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  century  made  most  of  their  discoveries. 
The  favourite  authors  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  : 

(a)  Poets  :  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Persius,  Juvenal,  Ovid, 
Lucan,  and  Statius. 

(b)  Historians :   Sallust,  Justin,  Val.  Maximus,  Q.  Curtius, 
Prosper. 

(c)  Rhetorical  writers :  Ad  Herennium,  Cic.  de  Inventione, 
Topica. 

(d)  Philosophers  :    Cicero,  de  Officiis,  de  Senectute,  Tus- 
culans. 

(e)  Grammarians  :  Priscian,  Servius,  Macrobius. 

Most  others  were  rare,  and  a  number  of  famous  works  have 
descended  to  us  from  single  copies.  Also,  in  some  cases  where 
we  have  a  number  of  fairly  ancient  manuscripts,  it  can  be 
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proved  that  all  are  derived  from  a  single  copy.  Thus,  one-half 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  (Nat.  D.,  Div.,  Tim.,  Fat.,  Top., 
Parad.,  Lucull.,  Leg.),  found  in  seven  manuscripts  ranging  from 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century,  is  shown  by  common 
dislocations  and  mutilations  to  go  back  to  a  single  manuscript 
not  older  than  the  eighth  century.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  accident  whether  an  author  survived  or  was  lost. 

Mediaeval  readers  were  also  under  some  singular  mis- 
apprehensions. Virgil,  as  is  well  known,  was  supposed  to  be 
a  magician.  Statius  was  confused  with  a  Christian  martyr 
of  Toulouse,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  reading  Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue.  This  error 
has  caused  Dante  to  admit  him  to  Purgatory  and  ultimate 
salvation.  Caesar  was  generally  known  as  Celsus,  on  account  of 
a  colophon,  found  in  many  manuscripts,  which  attests  a  revision 
of  the  text  by  Julius  Celsus.  Still  more  strangely  Martial  was 
known  as  Cocus,  the  error  being  due  to  manuscripts  containing 
all  his  poems  with  the  inscription  Martialis  totus. 

The  Middle  Ages  end  with  Dante,  and  the  new  era  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Petrarch  (1304-74). 
The  essential  point  to  remember  in  connexion  with  him,  is 
that  he  introduced  a  new  conception  of  the  classical  authors. 
To  previous  ages  they  were  *  dead  ',  to  him  they  were  alive. 
Cicero  was  his  *  father  ',  Virgil  his  *  brother  ' ;  the  writers  of 
antiquity  were  his  '  friends ',  who  were  present  with  him 
in  spirit.  He  looked  on  the  authors  whose  names  were  known 
to  him  as  a  company,  and  every  vacant  place  seemed  to  him 
an  intolerable  loss.  He  was  convinced  that  their  writings 
contained  all  wisdom  and  rules  of  right  conduct.  This  is 
the  very  kernel  of  humanism,  viz.  the  application  of  learning 
and  culture  to  human  life.  The  development  of  this  idea 
was  the  supreme  achievement  of  Petrarch's  genius,  and  it 
was  on  lines  laid  down  by  him  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
Renaissance  proceeded. 
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Whereas  in  the  Middle  Ages  Virgil  had  been  the  chief 
figure  in  Latin  literature,  Petrarch's  gaze  was  chiefly  fixed 
on  Cicero,  from  whose  philosophical  works  he  derived  many 
ideas  which  made  especial  appeal  to  him.  Throughout  his 
life  he  sought  with  ardour  for  new  works  of  his  hero.  Petrarch 
made  his  first  discovery  of  a  new  text  in  1333,  when  29  years 
of  age.  This  was  Cicero's  speech  pro  Archia,  which  he  found 
in  Liege.  He  made  a  transcript  of  it,  from  which  all  the 
Italian  copies  are  descended.  He  recorded  the  fact  that  in 
so  large  a  town  as  Liege  he  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
any  ink,  and  that  the  little  which  he  could  get  was  of  the 
colour  of  saffron. 

His  great  discovery,  which  was  made  in  1345,  consisted  of 
Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,  a  very  rare  work  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  manuscript  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  cathedral 
at  Verona.  Although  Petrarch  was  the  first  person  to  pro- 
claim the  discovery  to  the  world,  and  to  make  a  copy  of  the 
manuscript,  it  was  previously  known  to  the  author  of  a  work 
known  as  Flores  Morales,  written  at  Verona  in  1329  ;  and  to 
Pastrengo,  the  writer  of  an  encyclopaedia,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Petrarch  and  lived  in  Verona.  We  may,  therefore,  suspect 
that  Pastrengo  brought  the  manuscript  to  Petrarch's  notice. 
It  is  from  this  memorable  year  that  modern  knowledge  of 
Cicero  dates.  To  previous  ages  he  had  been  superhuman, 
1  the  god  of  eloquence ',  free  from  all  mortal  weakness. 
Petrarch  now  found  that  his  idol  was  a  mortal  man,  weak, 
timorous,  and  vacillating.  He  wrote  a  famous  letter,  dated 
June  1345,  from  *  Franciscus  Petrarcha  among  the  living'  to 
Cicero,  in  which  he  records  his  emotions.  He  says  : 

*  I  read  very  eagerly  thy  letters  for  which  I  had  made  long 
'  and  anxious  search,  and  which  I  found  where  I  least  expected 
f  them.  I  heard  thee  speaking  at  length,  making  many  com- 
'  plaints,  oft  changing  thy  tone,  Marcus  Tullius.  Long  ago 
*  I  had  known  thee  as  the  counsellor  of  others,  now  at  last 
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'  I  know  what  thou  wert  unto  thyself.  Listen  in  thy  turn, 
'  wheresoever  thou  art,  to  this  lament,  I  will  not  call  it 
'  counsel,  prompted  by  true  love,  which  one  of  thy  posterity, 
'  devoted  to  thy  name,  pours  forth  amid  his  tears.  Thou 
1  ever  restless  and  anxious,  or  to  quote  to  thee  thine  own 
'  words,  thou  headstrong  and  ill-starred  elder,  what  hadst 
'  thou  to  do  with  all  this  strife  and  with  feuds  which  could 
'  not  profit  thee  ?  Why  did  the  false  glamour  of  glory 
'  entangle  thee  when  old  in  the  battles  of  younger  men,  and 
'  after  a  stormy  career  drag  thee  to  a  death  unworthy  of 
'  a  philosopher  ?  Alas,  forgetful  of  thy  brother's  advice 
'  and  all  thy  own  sound  maxims,  like  a  wayfarer  at  night, 
'  bearing  a  lantern  in  the  darkness,  thou  didst  shew  a  path 
'  to  them  that  were  to  follow,  and  didst  thyself  stumble  in 
'  piteous  fashion.'  He  reproaches  Cicero  for  the  inconsistency 
of  his  behaviour  towards  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  for  attacking 
Antony,  while  allying  himself  with  Octavian.  He  winds  up 
by  saying  :  *  I  grieve  as  a  friend  for  thy  sake.  I  am  ashamed 
1  and  sorry  for  thy  errors,  and,  like  Brutus,  I  set  at  nought 

*  the  accomplishments  for  which  I  know  thee  to  have  been 
1  so  remarkable.     What  good  is  it  forsooth  to  teach  others, 
'  to  speak  ever  in  flowery  language  about  the  virtues,  if  thou 
'  dost  not  meanwhile  listen  to  thyself  ?     How  much  better 

*  it  would  have  been,  for  a  philosopher  above  all  men,  to 
'  have  grown  old  in  the  quiet  of  the  country,  thinking,  as 
4  thou  thyself  sayest  somewhere,  of  the  eternal  life,  not  of 
'  this  short  one  here  ;   never  to  have  held  the  fasces,  to  have 
'  coveted  triumphs,  to  have  been  puffed  up  with  the  thought 
4  of  Catiline  ?     But  this  is  now  too  late.     Farewell  for  ever, 
'  dear  Cicero.    Written  among  the  living,  on  the  right  bank 

*  of  the  Adige,  in  the  Italian  city,  Verona,  beyond  the  Padus 
'  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1345  after  the  birth  of  the 
1  God  whom  thou  knewest  not.' 

Petrarch  had  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  among  them 

B2 
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being  copies  of  two  very  rare  authors,  viz.  Catullus  and 
Propertius.  The  Catullus  was,  without  doubt,  drawn  from 
the  unique  copy  which  survived  in  the  Verona  library,  which 
had  already  been  used  by  the  author  of  the  Flores.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  source  from  which  he  got  Propertius.  He 
seldom  quotes  these  authors,  since  their  spirit  was  repugnant 
to  him.  With  Petrarch  Boccaccio  was  intimately  associated. 
Boccaccio  in  later  life  renounced  all  follies,  and  became  an 
austere  scholar.  He  was  dominated  by  Petrarch,  who  snubbed 
and  bullied  him  mercilessly,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Johnson  treated  Boswell.  Boccaccio,  like  Petrarch,  made 
discoveries,  the  most  important  being  Tacitus,  Annals  xi-xvi, 
and  Hist.  i-v.  The  Laurentian  library  contains  the  manu- 
script of  Tacitus,  the  only  one  in  which  this  part  of  the  author 
has  come  down  to  us,  together  with  Apuleius,  again  the 
manuscript  from  which  all  extant  copies  are  derived  :  also 
another  manuscript  of  Varro,  de  lingua  Latina,  and  Cicero, 
pro  Cluentio.  This  work  of  Varro  survived  in  this  manuscript 
only,  and  all  manuscripts  of  the  pro  Cluentio  were  derived 
from  this  copy  until  another  and  more  complete  one  came 
into  the  hands  of  Poggio.  The  two  manuscripts,  therefore,  are 
of  extraordinary  interest.  They  are  both  written  in  the 
South  Italian,  or  Beneventan,  script,  the  centre  of  which  was 
Monte  Cassino.  We  know  that  Boccaccio  visited  the  library 
there  since  Benvenuto  da  Imola  describes  the  squalor  in  which 
he  found  it.  We  are  told  that  '  he  found  the  room  which 
'  contained  this  treasure  without  a  door  or  key,  and  when  he 

*  entered,  he  saw  grass  growing  in  the  windows  and  all  the 

*  books  and  shelves  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dust.    When 
(  he  turned  over  the  MSS.  he  found  many  rare  and  ancient 
1  works   with  whole  sheets   cut   out,   or   with   the   margins 
'  ruthlessly  clipped.    As  he  left  the  room  he  burst  into  tears 

*  and,  on  asking  a  monk  whom  he  had  met  in  the  cloister  to 

*  explain  the  neglect,  was  told  that  some  of  the  monks,  wishing 
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'  to  gain  a  few  soldi,  had  torn  out  whole  handfuls  of  leaves 
'  and  made  them  into  psalters,  which  they  sold  to  boys,  and 
1  had  cut  off  strips  of  parchment,  which  they  turned  into 
*  amulets  to  sell  to  women.' 

It  seems  very  probable  that  Boccaccio  found  these  manu- 
scripts in  this  *  prison  '.  In  view  of  a  certain  mystery  which 
attaches  to  the  Tacitus,  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  stole  it. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  '  to  rob  the  rats  and  mildew  of 
4  their  prey  must  have  been  an  act  of  piety,  and  the  conscience 
'  of  Boccaccio  quite  easy  '. 

We  know  from  a  letter  of  Boccaccio  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Tacitus  in  January  1371,  when  he  wrote  to 
Niccolo  da  Montefalcone,  Abbot  of  S.  Stephano  in  Calabria, 
asking  him  to  let  him  have  a  fragment  of  the  manuscript  which 
was  in  his  keeping.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  his  work, 
De  mulieribus  darts,  five  lives,  those  of  Agrippina,  Epicharis, 
Paulina,  Poppaea,  and  Triaria,  are  founded  on  Tacitus, 
whose  text  is  often  reproduced  verbally.  This  book  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  completed  at  Naples  in  1362,  but  the 
lives  in  question  all  come  at  the  end,  so  probably  they  are 
a  later  addition. 

The  books  of  Boccaccio  went  after  his  death,  in  1375,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Spirito  in  Florence.  There  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  library  there,  dated  1451,  in  which  there  is  mentioned 
a  special  collection,  termed  the  parva  libreria,  of  books 
belonging  to  him  and  Petrarch.  Among  them  was  a  transcript 
of  the  Tacitus  made  by  him. 

The  most  important  event  which  took  place  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  arrival  of  Manuel 
Chrysoloras  in  Italy,  on  a  mission  from  the  Byzantine  court 
to  seek  for  help  against  the  Turks,  who  already  threatened 
the  capital.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  being 
connected  with  the  Emperor,  and,  what  was  still  more 
important,  he  was  a  first-rate  scholar,  well  acquainted  with 
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classical  Greek.  Until  then  the  Italians  could  not  learn 
Greek,  since  they  had  no  one  to  teach  them  except  some 
ignorant  Calabrians.  Petrarch  took  lessons,  when  at  Avignon, 
from  one  of  these  named  Barlaam,  but  never  succeeded  in 
learning  much  more  than  the  alphabet.  Later  on,  in  1358, 
he  met  in  Padua  another  Calabrian,  Leontio  Pilato.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  renewed  his  own  studies,  but  stimu- 
lated the  faithful  Boccaccio  to  make  an  attempt.  Pilato 
came  to  Florence  and  was  made  Reader  in  Greek.  He  was 
not  an  attractive  person.  Boccaccio  describes  him  as  possess- 
ing '  a  grim  visage,  an  ugly  face,  a  long  beard,  jet-black  hair  ', 
and  speaks  of  him  as  '  absent-minded,  bad  mannered,  and 
impolite  '.  Pilato  was  entrusted  by  his  patrons  with  the 
task  of  translating  the  Iliad,  which  he  performed  according  to 
his  lights.  His  translation  is  wretched  doggerel,  full  of  strange 
errors  due  to  his  ignorance  of  classical  Greek.  Thus  he 
regularly  confuses  fa  with  p'aSi&s  and  renders,  e.g. 

1.56  KqSeTO  yap  Aava£>v  OTI  pa  OvrjffKovTas  oparo 
by  *  quia  leviter  morientes  videbat '.    The  ignorance  both  of 
Pilato  and  of  Petrarch  may  be  judged  from  the  following  gem  : 

1.222  8d>nar  €$•  alyioyoio  Albs  fiera  Saifiovas  &\\ovs 
Pilato  renders  : 

*  ad  domos  capram  lactantis  lovis  cum  demonibus  aliis '. 
Petrarch  annotates  in  his  copy  of  the  translation  : 

1  Omnes  dei  gentium  demonia.  Notanda  confessio  testis 
huius  antiquissimi  et  maximi.' 

When  Pilato  had  finished  his  task,  he  became  sulky  and 
insisted  on  returning  to  Greece.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
way  and  lost  his  life.  Petrarch  says  of  him  that  he  was 
'  magna  belua,  surdior  scopulis  ad  quos  ibat '. 

The  ignorance  of  the  Calabrian  clergy  at  this  time  is 
striking,  since  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Grosseteste,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford — of  whom  Roger  Bacon 
says  *  Dominus  Robertus,  dictus  Grossum  caput,  solus  novit 
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scientias  ' — had  been  able  to  import  into  England  com- 
petent teachers  from  the  Greek-speaking  districts  of  Calabria. 
The  flame  which  was  then  lighted,  however,  soon  flickered 
out.  The  short-lived  English  renaissance  of  the  thirteenth 
century  has  left  only  a  few  monuments,  such  as  some  transla- 
tions of  Aristotle,  the  Greek  grammar  of  Roger  Bacon,  and 
a  lexicon,  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Montague  James  in 
the  Library  of  the  College  of  Arms  in  Victoria  Street,  London, 
designed  for  the  circle  of  Grosseteste  and  Bacon,  in  which 
some  16,000  Greek  words  are  glossed. 

Chrysoloras  was  made  Reader  of  Greek  in  Florence,  and 
lectured  from  1396-1400  to  large  audiences.  The  older 
men  did  not  make  much  progress,  but  some  of  the  younger 
gained  considerable  proficiency,  and  from  this  time  onwards 
most  Italian  scholars  knew  Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  The 
chief  Hellenists  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
wore  Lionardo  Aretino  and  Ambrogio  Traversari. 

The  mantle  of  Petrarch  descended  to  Coluccio  Salutati 
(1330-1406),  Chancellor  of  Florence.  He  had  been  a  friend 
of  Petrarch,  and  after  Petrarch's  death  obtained  books  from 
his  library.  He  also  collected  manuscripts,  among  them 
being  one  of  Propertius  ;  one  of  Catullus  taken  from  the 
Veronensis,  now  Paris  14137,  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the 
author  now  extant ;  also  a  copy  of  the  Letters  to  Atticus, 
made  from  the  manuscript  discovered  by  Petrarch.  He  also 
had  a  singular  piece  of  luck  in  being  the  first  person  to  bring 
to  light  Cicero's  letters  ad  Familiares.  He  was  informed  that 
a  new  manuscript  of  Cicero's  letters,  in  addition  to  the  one 
found  by  Petrarch,  had  been  discovered  at  Vercelli,  and 
that  both  manuscripts  were  in  the  possession  of  Giangaleazzo 
Visconti  at  Milan.  Florence  and  Milan  were  generally  at 
war,  but  in  1392,  when  there  was  a  truce,  he  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  new  manuscript  from  Pasquino,  Chancellor  of  Milan, 
whom  he  addresses  as  an  intimate  friend.  When  the  copy 
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arrived,  he  found,  to  his  delight,  that  it  contained  an  entirely 
fresh  collection  of  Cicero's  letters.  The  Vercelli  MS., 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  ninth-century  writing,  is  now  in  the 
Laurentian  Library. 

I  now  turn  to  the  person  to  whom  the  recovery  of  Latin 
manuscripts  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  chiefly 
due,  viz.  Niccolo  Niccoli  (1363-1437).  Many  modern  writers 
speak  of  him  as  a  copyist  of  manuscripts.  This  description 
is  very  inadequate.  After  the  death  of  Coluccio  he  became 
the  central  figure  in  the  humanistic  movement,  and  the 
first  organizer  of  research  on  a  large  scale.  He  was  himself 
not  a  rich  man,  but  he  was  backed  by  the  wealth  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  who  paid  all  his  bills,  and  put  at  his  service  the 
agents  of  his  bank  in  various  countries.  Niccolo  seldom  left 
Florence,  and  never  went  far,  but  all  manuscripts  made  their 
way  to  him,  and  he  formed  a  great  collection  of  manuscripts, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  after  his  death  passed  to 
St.  Marco,  and  are  now  in  the  Laurentian  and  National 
Libraries  in  Florence.  In  each  of  them  the  owner's  name  is 
inscribed. 

Niccolo  was  a  short  man,  rather  stout,  who  always  seemed 
to  be  laughing  at  something  or  somebody.  When  walking  in 
the  street  he  wore  '  bellissimi  panni  rosati '  reaching  to  the 
ground.  He  used  antique  vases  at  his  table,  which  was 
covered  with  porcelain,  and  drank  from  crystal  cups.  We  are 
told  that '  a  vederlo  cosi  antico  come  era,  era  una  gentilezza  '. 
He  could  not  endure  the  braying  of  an  ass,  the  grating  of 
a  saw,  or  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse.  He  was  what  in  Oxford 
is  termed  a  l  character  '. 

The  chief  of  Niccolo's  agents  was  Poggio,  1380-1459,  the 
son  of  a  poor  apothecary,  born  at  Terra  Nuova,  near  Arezzo. 
His  father  was  named  Guccio,  and  he  is  himself  generally 
described  as  Poggius  Gucci,  e.  g.  in  the  deed  of  his  appointment 
as  Chancellor  of  Florence,  when  sixty-three  years  of  age. 
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Modern  writers  are  fond  of  calling  him  Poggio  Bracciolini, 
or  Bracciolini  simply.  The  Bracciolini  were  a  noble  family  of 
Pistoia,  and  Poggio  never  claims  any  connexion  with  them 
until  1453.  The  claim  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  a  note  of 
the  official  who  in  1373,  when  he  drew  up  the  register  for 
Terra  Nuova,  in  which  he  returns  the  property  of  Guccio 
at  40  lire,  appends  the  note  *  nulli  sunt  nobiles  habitantes  in 
dicto  communi '.  Poggio  late  in  life  married  a  girl  with 
aristocratic  connexions,  and  appears  to  have  resolved  to  find 
some  for  himself.  Poggio  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  and  soon 
became  a  member  of  Niccolo's  circle.  No  cloud  ever  dimmed 
their  friendship,  though  both  were  quarrelsome,  especially 
Poggio. 

The  idea  of  making  a  search  in  '  German  '  libraries  for  new 
manuscripts  of  the  classics  appears  to  have  been  conceived 
by  Niccolo  Niccoli,  and  to  have  been  supported  by  Zabarella, 
Archbishop  of  Florence.  The  opportunity  came  when  the 
Council  of  Constance  took  place  (1414-18).  Poggio  was 
nominated  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  Until  then  he  had  been 
a  flighty  youth.  His  great  friend,  Lionardo,  says  of  him  in 
a  letter  to  Niccolo  :  '  Our  friend  Poggio  is  very  slack  and 
'  neglects  all  his  business  and  duties.  If  you  think  that  he 
k  behaves  differently  in  Siena  from  the  way  in  which  he 
'  behaved  when  in  Florence,  you  are  much  mistaken.  He  has 
'  changed  his  residence,  but  not  his  disposition.  Wherever 
*  he  is  and  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  accompanied  and  followed 
'  by  the  same  carelessness.'  Events  were  to  prove  that 
Lionardo  was  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis. 

Poggio  went  to  Constance  in  the  train  of  John  XXI II 
and  arrived  on  28  October  1414.  He  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Pope,  and  therefore  had  official  business  to 
attend  to.  His  researches  were  to  be  conducted  in  leisure 
hours  as  opportunity  arose.  With  him  was  associated  a  col- 
league, Bartholomeo  da  Montepulciano,  who  played  a  minor 
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part  in  the  discoveries  which  were  made.  During  his  absence 
from  Italy  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Niccolo. 

The  first  manuscript  which  Poggio  sent  to  Niccolo  came 
from  the  famous  Abbey  of  Cluny,  near  Macon.  It  contained 
the  speeches  pro  Sexto  Roscio,  pro  Cluentio,  pro  Murena,  pro 
Caelio,  pro  Milone.  The  pro  Sex.  Roscio  and  pro  Murena  were 
wholly  new  to  the  Italians,  and  all  extant  manuscripts  are 
descended  from  the  Cluniacensis.  Also,  it  was  the  only  source 
for  the  end  of  the  pro  Cluentio  and  four  large  lacunae  in  the 
body  of  the  speech  where  the  Monte  Cassino  MS.,  discovered 
by  Boccaccio,  had  been  deficient.  In  the  speeches  pro  Caelio 
and  pro  Milone  it  was  of  rare  excellence.  The  manuscript  was 
very  old  and  in  very  bad  condition,  so  much  so  that  F.  Barbaro, 
when  he  saw  it  in  Florence,  found  himself  unable  to  read 
a  word  of  it. 

The  manuscript  reached  Italy  in  1415,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  copy  of  Cicero's  speeches,  made  for  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  by  Joannes  Arretinus,  a  well-known  calligrapher, 
which  contains  the  two  new  orations,  bears  the  date  9  February 
1416.  The  end  of  the  pro  Cluentio  first  appears  in  a  manuscript 
now  at  Perugia,  written  in  1417,  in  which  it  bears  the  note 
4  noviter  repertum  '.  In  later  manuscripts  the  lacunae  in 
the  speech  were  filled  up  from  the  new  source,  and  various 
readings  were  extracted  in  the  case  of  the  pro  Caelio  and  pro 
Milone. 

Poggio,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  of  this  manuscript, '  liber 
quern  detuli  ex  monasterio  Cluniacensi,'  and  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  he  himself  went  to  Cluny  and  bore 
off  his  prize.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  view.  No  such  journey  is  recorded  elsewhere,  and,  as 
the  business  of  the  Council  was  in  full  swing,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  he  could  have  found  time  for  so  long  a  journey. 
Also,  the  Cluny  library  contained  other  treasures  which 
could  hardly  have  escaped  his  notice.  In  an  old  catalogue, 
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written  in  the  twelfth  century,  Poggio's  MS.  is  no.  496, 
while  no.  498  contained  the  Verrines  together  with  some 
other  speeches,  and  no.  492  the  Letters  to  Atticus.  No.  498 
is  a  manuscript  written  in  the  ninth  century,  recently 
rediscovered  in  the  Holkham  library  by  Sir  W.  Peterson,  and 
no.  492  was  a  famous  manuscript  of  the  Letters  to  Atticus, 
which  was  used  by  French  scholars  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  by  them  termed  Tornaesianus.  Since  all  three  manu- 
scripts were,  at  any  rate  in  the  twelfth  century,  on  the  same 
shelf,  it  would  seem  strange  that  they  should  escape  the  notice 
of  Poggio. 

There  is  another  possibility,  viz.  that  the  manuscript  was 
sent  to  Constance  from  Cluny.  Brower,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  Fulda  in  1672,  composed  at  Fulda  in  the  Jesuit  College, 
records  that  *  Johannes  de  Merlaw  (Abbot,  1395-1440), 
'  when  he  went  to  Constance  in  1414,  followed  by  a  fair 

*  troop  of  48  horsemen,  in  order  to  root  out  the  heresy  of 

*  the  Hussites,  ordered  the  choicest  volumes  from  his  library 

*  to  be  taken  to  Constance,  and  that  many  of  them  were  not 

*  returned  '.     One  of  the  authors  which  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Poggio  at  this  time,  though  he  does  not  claim  the 
discovery  for  himself,  was  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  our  know- 
ledge of  whom  rests,  apart  from  a  few  leaves  of  a  Hersfeld  MS., 
on  a  single  MS.  (Vat.  1873),  which  bears  in  three  places  the 
inscription    *  Monasterii    Fuldensis    est    liber    iste '.      It    is, 
therefore,   quite  likely   that   the  Abbot   of  Cluny  also  sent 
a  contribution.    Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  a  manu- 
script, now  in  the  Paris  library,  no.  14749,  written  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  copied  from  the  Cluniacensis  in 
the  pro  Sex.  Roscio  and  pro  Murena,  while  supplements  from 
it  were  entered  in  the  other  speeches.    The  Abbot,  therefore, 
may  have  decided  to  part  with  the  illegible  manuscript,  of 
which  a  clean  copy  had  been  made,  while  he  did  not  disclose 
the  existence  of  the  other  two. 
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In  July  1416,  during  the  vacancy  in  the  Papacy  caused  by 
the  deposition  of  John  XXIII,  Poggio  went  to  the  Irish 
foundation  of  St.  Gall,  fifteen  miles  from  Constance, 
together  with  Bartolomeo,  the  poet  Cencio,  and  other 
friends,  to  look  for  manuscripts.  There  they  found  a  complete 
Quintilian,  the  Italian  copies  being  defective,  Asconius,  and 
part  of  Valerius  Flaccus.  Cencio  says  that  these  manuscripts 
were  found  in  the  library,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  tower 
hard  by  where  countless  manuscripts  were  imprisoned  like 
captives.  f  When  we  looked  narrowly  at  it,  and  beheld  this 

*  library   stained   and   defiled   with   dust,   moths,   soot,    and 
4  everything  which  causes  the  destruction  of  books,  we  wept, 
'  thinking  that  the  Latin  tongue  had  thus  lost  its  proudest 
4  jewels.     This  library,  could  it  but  speak,  would  call  out 
4  loudly,  "  Ye,  that  truly  love  the  Latin  tongue,  suffer  me 
'  not  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  this  neglect ;    snatch  me 

*  from   the   dungeon   where   the   splendour   of   these   books 

*  cannot  be  seen  ".     The  Abbot  of  the  monastery  and  the 
'  monks  were  wholly  ignorant  of  literature.'    Poggio  himself 
wrote  a  letter,  sent  with  minute  variations  to  several  friends, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  books  were  not  in  the  library,  but 
in  a  *  filthy  and  dark  prison,  namely,  in  the  basement  of 

*  a  tower,  not  fit  to  receive  criminals  convicted  of  a  capital 
'  charge  '.    The  account  of  Cencio  sounds  more  authentic. 

The  manuscripts  were  sent  to  Constance,  and  there  copied. 
The  monks  of  St.  Gall  were  jealous  guardians  of  their  books, 
and  P.  Pithoeus  states  that  he  saw  at  St.  Gall  a  receipt  which 
Poggio  had  to  sign  for  the  Asconius.  Poggio  made  a  copy, 
now  lost,  of  Quintilian  in  54  days.  His  autograph  copy  of 
Asconius  and  Valerius  Flaccus  is  now  in  the  Madrid  library. 
Asconius  greatly  interested  the  Italians.  Two  other  copies 
were  made,  viz.  by  Bartolomeo,  a  transcript  of  which, 
together  with  excerpts  made  by  him  from  the  Cluniacensis, 
is  now  in  the  Laurentian  library,  and  by  Sozomenus  of 
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Pistoia,  whose  autograph  copy  is  now  at  Pistoia.  We  have 
thus  three  transcripts  from  which  to  reconstruct  the  readings 
of  the  lost  Sangallensis. 

In  1417  Poggio  went  on  an  expedition  by  himself,  Bar- 
tolomeo  being  invalided.  In  the  course  of  this  he  got  as 
far  as  Langres  in  Burgundy,  where  he  discovered  Cicero's 
speech,  pro  Caecina^  then  unknown,  though  other  manu- 
scripts have  since  come  to  light.  He  also  examined  a  number 
of  other  libraries  in  *  Gaul  and  Germany ',  and  discovered 
the  speeches  against  Rullus  and  Piso,  and  those  pro  Roscio 
Comoedo,  pro  Rabirio  perduellionis  reo  and  pro  Rabirio  Postumo. 
Other  manuscripts  of  the  speeches  against  Rullus  and  Piso 
subsequently  emerged,  but  the  other  three  are  only  known 
from  copies  of  Poggio's  transcript.  The  traditional  story  of 
their  discovery  is  that  Poggio  found  them  under  a  heap  of 
rubbish  and  this  would  account  for  their  mutilated  condition 
and  corruption.  Recently,  however,  fresh  evidence  has  come 
to  light  which  shows  that  he  found  the  manuscript  in  the 
4  small  library  '  at  Cologne  Cathedral  :  also,  that  he  was 
denied  access  to  the  larger  library  in  the  same  building. 

Other  important  discoveries  made  at  this  time  were  manu- 
scripts of  Lucretius,  Silius  Italicus,  Manilius,  and  the  Silvae  of 
Statius.  Our  chief  information  comes  from  a  letter  of  Poggio 
to  F.  Barbaro,  written  after  the  election  of  Martin  V  (on 
ii  November  1417).  Poggio  was  not  in  favour  with  the 
new  Pope,  and  thought  of  going  to  England  in  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He  first  bewails 
his  misfortunes  and  threatens  vengeance,  saying  that  one 
day  he  will  assert  his  liberty  and  will  not  fear  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Jove  himself  (i.  e.  the  Pope)  ;  then  he  goes  on : 
f  I  thank  you  for  the  twenty  florins  which  you  gave  to  Matthew, 
'  for  I  am  now  free  from  debt.  In  order  to  make  you  some 
'  return,  I  send  to  you  through  a  priest,  Brandinus  of  Pisa, 
*  who  belongs  to  the  household  of  the  Cardinal  of  Pisa, 
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'  Silius  Italicus,  five  books  of  the  Silvae  of  Statius  and  the 
'  Astronomicon  of  Manilius.  The  person  who  copied  the 
'  books  was  the  most  ignorant  of  living  beings,  you  have  to 
'  guess,  not  read  :  so  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
'  copied  by  a  learned  man.  I  have  read  as  far  as  the  thirteenth 
'  book  of  Silius  and  have  made  many  emendations,  so  it  will 
'  be  easy  for  a  good  writer  to  detect  similar  errors  and  to 
'  correct  them  in  the  other  books.  See  therefore  that  they 

*  are  copied  and  then  send  them  to  Niccolo  at  Florence. 

*  I  wish  my  MS.  of  the  speeches  to  remain  here.    I  will  after - 
'  wards  bring  them  myself,  or  send  them  to  you  by  another, 

*  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.     Lucretius  has  not  yet  been 
'  delivered  to  me,  though  a  copy  has  been  made.    The  place 
'  is  far  distant  and  there  are  not  many  who  come  from  it, 
'  but,  if  no  one  comes,  I  will  not  sacrifice  my  private  interests 
'  to  official  business.    With  regard  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
c  I  do  not  find  any  one  to  contribute  anything.     The  priests 
'  here  speak  well  of  my  work  ;    they  sit  still  and  daily  ask  to 
'  see  the  speeches.    But  they  say  not  a  word  about  payment. 
'  What  a  lot  of  monsters  and  wild  beasts.' 

Poggio  in  a  later  letter  says  that  he  hired  a  scribe  to  go 
about  with  him  in  '  Germany  '  (i.  e.  Switzerland).  This 
scribe  appears  to  be  the  '  ignorantissimus  omnium  viventium  ' 
here  referred  to.  The  copy  of  Manilius  and  the  Silvae  which 
he  made,  full  of  ignorant  blunders,  with  some  corrections  of 
Poggio  in  the  margin,  is  now  at  Madrid,1  where  it  was  once 
bound  up  with  Poggio's  autograph  of  Asconius  and  Valerius 
Flaccus.  The  speeches  are,  of  course,  those  of  Cicero,  recently 
discovered  at  Langres,  Cologne,  and  elsewhere.  Poggio  does 
not  state  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his  copy  of 
Lucretius.  The  chief  manuscripts  now  known  are  the  Qua- 
dratus  and  the  Oblongus,  both  belonging  to  the  ninth  century. 

1  At  the  end  of  the  manuscript  is  written  '  Finis  adest  vere,  precium  vult 
scriptor  habere  ',  This  colophon  may  have  been  copied  from  the  model. 
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The  Quadratus  came  from  St.  Bertin  and  the  Oblongus  from 
Mainz.  The  Italian  copies  drawn  from  the  transcript  made 
for  Poggio  represent  the  same  tradition.  It  may  be  that  Mainz 
was  the  *  locus  satis  longinquus '  to  which  Poggio  alludes.  The 
MS.  of  Ammianus  was  taken  to  Italy  by  Cardinal  Colonna, 
a  relative  of  the  new  Pope.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican  library. 
The  Council  broke  up  on  16  May  1418,  and  Poggio  went 
back  with  the  papal  Curia  as  far  as  Mantua,  which  he  reached 
in  October.  He  then  disappeared  without  taking  leave  of 
his  friends  and  went  to  England,  where  he  joined  Cardinal 
Beaufort.  The  letters  written  by  Poggio  during  the  four 
years  which  he  spent  in  this  country  remind  one  of  those 
written  by  Cicero  in  his  exile.  He  suffered  from  black 
depression,  and  disliked  the  English,  whom  he  accused  of 
gluttony  and  other  vices.  He  had  no  energy  for  research, 
and  when  Niccolo  sent  him  lists  of  books  with  indications 
where  they  might  be  found,  he  said  that  there  were  no  manu- 
scripts in  England  since  the  country  had  been  wasted  during 
the  incessant  wars.  The  only  literature,  he  says,  in  which 
the  English  take  any  interest,  is  that  to  be  found  in  books 
on  cookery.  Among  the  places  which  he  visited  at  the  request 
of  Niccolo  was  Salisbury,  where  he  looked,  but  without  suc- 
cess, for  a  treatise  of  Origen,  seen  there  by  Chrysoloras  during 
a  visit  to  England.  His  letters  written  in  1420-1  contain 
several  references  to  a  projected  journey  to  Oxford.  He  says, 

*  I  have  not  seen  Oxford,  since  travel  requires  something 

*  besides  the  mere  wish  to  do  so  ' ;   so  again  '  I  have  not  seen 
1  Oxford  and  do  not  expect  to  see  it  ...  so  you  must  not 

*  expect  to  get  books  from  Britain.    People  do  not  care  much 
'  for  them  here.'    The  last  entry  is  '  I  will  go  to  Oxford  as 

*  soon  as  I  can,  and  if  any  good  results,  I  will  let  you  know  '. 
The  only  discovery  of  any  moment  which  he  made  was 
a  fragment   ('  particula  ')   of   Petronius,   which  he  sent   to 
Niccolo,     More  will  be  said  of  this  shortly. 
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Cardinal  Beaufort  proved  to  be  a  stingy  patron.  Poggio, 
although  only  in  minor  orders,  expected  Church  preferment, 
but  all  he  obtained  was  an  appointment  as  Rector  of  Drokenes- 
ford  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  He  never  pardoned  the 
Cardinal  for  his  meanness,  and  after  his  death  he  remarks 
drily,  *  nunc  sedet  cum  divitibus  huius  saeculi '.  At  last  he 
received  an  invitation  to  rejoin  the  papal  Curia,  and  hurried 
home.  On  his  way  he  found  a  manuscript  of  Petronius  at 
Cologne,  containing  the  usual  extracts  with  a  colophon, 
attesting  that  they  came  from  the  fifteenth  book  of  that 
author.  By  the  time  that  he  reached  Italy  his  spirits  had 
revived,  together  with  his  zest  for  life  and  his  interest  in 
research.  His  letters  to  Niccolo  are  full  of  references  to  the 
manuscripts  which  he  had  discovered.  Most  of  these  were 
in  the  possession  of  Niccolo,  who  was  loth  to  part  with  them. 
In  one  letter,  written  in  1429,  Poggio  says,  '  You  have  kept 
1  Lucretius  for  14  years,  so  also  Asconius  Pedianus,  Petronius 

*  Arbiter,  the  Silvae  of  Statius,  and  those  speeches  discovered 
'  by  me  which  you  have '.    Here  he  refers  to  the'Cluni  MS. ; 
his  transcript  of  the  speeches  discovered  by  him  at  Langres, 
Cologne,  and  elsewhere  was  in  the  hands  of  F.  Barbaro  at 
Venice,  who  did  not  return  it  until  1436. 

During  Poggio's  absence  from  Italy  an  important  discovery 
was  made  at  Lodi  by  Cardinal  Landriani.  This  was  a  manu- 
script containing  the  de  Oratore  (complete,  previously  known 
only  from  mutilated  manuscripts),  the  Orator,  and  Brutus. 
The  Brutus  was  entirely  new,  and  no  subsequent  manuscript 
has  come  to  light.  Copies  of  the  Brutus,  some  of  them  dated, 
were  written  by  various  scholars,  including  Poggio.  One, 
now  lost,  which  was  made  by  Lamola,  had  an  interesting  entry  : 

*  I  did  my  best  to  note  in  the  margin  the  readings  of  these 
1  dealers  in  strange  words  and  most  barbarous  beasts.  I  also 

*  tried   to   reproduce   the   minutest   details   in   the   ancient 

*  archetype,  even  in  the  case  of  silly  errors  due  to  antiquity, 
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*  for   I   preferred    to    be    foolish  with   the   ancient  writers 
£  than  to  be  wise  with  precise  critics.' 

A  copy  of  Lamola's  transcript  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
an  American  scholar,  Prof.  Durham  of  Cornell,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  yet  published  a  collation.  More  extensive 
discoveries  were  made  by  Nicholas  Krebs  of  Cusa,  generally 
called  Cardinal  Cusa  by  modern  writers.  Poggio  speaks  of 
him  as  '  Nicholaus  Trevirensis  '  or  '  Cusanus  '.  He  was 
a  learned  theologian  and  a  statesman,  to  whom  the  credit 
belongs  of  having  been  the  first  person  to  attack  the  authen- 
ticity of  Constantine's  Donation.  His  chief  discoveries  were 
made  in  Cologne,  where  he  made  his  way  into  the  larger 
library  which  was  closed  to  Poggio.  This  library,  which  still 
contains  ecclesiastical  manuscripts  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  was  founded  by  Hildebald,  minister  of  Charlemagne. 
The  great  treasure  which  Nicholas  found  there  was  the 
celebrated  Orsini  MS.  of  Plautus,  containing  twelve  new  plays. 
He  formed  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  the  Hospital  at  Cues.  The  British  Museum  possesses 
several  manuscripts  which  have  come  from  Cues,  including  a 
famous  Graeco-Latin  glossary,  written  in  the  seventh  century. 

Cicero's  speech  pro  Fonteio  first  came  to  light  at  this  period. 
It  was  preserved  in  a  single  manuscript,  together  with  part 
of  the  pro  Flacco,  in  Pisonem,  and  the  Philippics,  which  is 
now  in  the  Chapter  House  of  St.  Peter's.  Poggio  used  the 
manuscript  in  1428,  to  correct  and  supplement  a  copy  of  the 
Philippics  which  he  had  himself  written  in  earlier  days.  He 
says  :  *  I  have  corrected  the  Philippics  of  Cicero  with  the 
'  help  of  this  ancient  MS.,  which  is  written  in  so  childish 
'  a  manner  and  is  so  full  of  blunders  that  I  had  to  practise 

*  divination  rather  than  conjecture  in  what  I  wrote.    No  old 
'  woman,  however  ignorant  or  silly,  would  not  have  written 
'  more  correctly,  but  you  know  that  I  am  fairly  sharp  in  such 

*  matters.' 
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Poggio's  letters  contain  several  references  to  a  manuscript 
of  Frontinus  which  was  at  Monte  Cassino.  He  could  not  get 
it  until  1429,  when  he  himself  visited  the  library,  and  he  was 
forced  before  long  to  return  it  to  Monte  Cassino,  where  it 
still  is. 

Niccolo  Niccoli  continued  to  organize  research.  A  very 
interesting  document,  which  first  came  to  light  in  1913, 
contains  instructions  for  the  use  of  explorers  in  northern 
libraries.  It  was  drawn  up  in  1431,  when  Cardinal  Cesarini 
went  to  Germany  to  organize  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites. 
He  gives  a  list  of  books  to  be  found  in  Reichenau  (i),  Hersfeld 
(6),  Fulda  (14).  He  says  of  Cologne  Cathedral  that  *  there 
'  are  two  libraries,  one  which  is  more  public,  in  which  Poggio 
4  found  certain  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  another  which  is 
'  hidden  away  :  this  he  could  not  see  because  the  custodian 
'  was  absent.  He  heard  many  wonderful  tales  about  this.' 
The  last  item  is,  that  *  there  is  a  Cistercian  monastery  in 

*  Dacia  ( =  Denmark)  in  which,  according  to  many  there  are 
4  ten  dec  ads  of  Livy  in  five  very  ancient  manuscripts  written 

*  in  Lombard  script '. 

The  Monte  Cassino  MS.  of  Tacitus,  Annals  xi-xvi,  Hist. 
i-v,  was  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Niccolo.  Poggio, 
writing  to  him  on  27  September  1427,  says  :  *  When  the 
'  MS.  of  Tacitus  comes,  I  will  keep  it  in  a  secret  place. 
'  I  know  where  it  came  from,  and  through  whom,  and  who 

*  claims  it  :   but  have  no  doubts,  not  a  word  about  it  will  go 

*  forth  from   me.'     These  words   can  only  mean  that   the 
manuscript  had  been  stolen.    Some  think  it  was  stolen  from 
the  heirs  of  Boccaccio.     It  may  have  been  stolen  from  the 
church  of  S.  Spirito.    There  remains  a  third  possibility,  viz. 
that  Boccaccio  only  had  a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  and  that  it 
was  stolen  from  Monte  Cassino  by  agents  of  Niccolo.    There 
was  some  mystery  about  this  manuscript,  and  knowledge  of  it 
was  confined  to  a  small  circle. 
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In  the  memorandum  of  Niccolo,  already  mentioned,  there 
occurs  the  following  series  of  entries  in  the  list  of  manuscripts 
at  Hersfeld  : 

'  Cornelius  Tacitus  de  origine  et  situ  Germanorum,  xi  fol. 

„  „        de  vita  lulii  Agricolae,  xv  fol. 

Dialogus  de  oratoribus  xviii  folia'  (not  ascribed  to  Tacitus). 
The  first  mention  of  this  manuscript  occurs  in  a  letter  of 
Poggio  to  Niccolo,  written  in  1425.  Poggio  made  several 
attempts  to  get  it  through  a  monk  of  Hersfeld,  who  was 
willing  to  exchange  it  and  other  classical  manuscripts  for  works 
on  legal  subjects.  The  monk  came  to  Rome  for  a  second  time 
in  1427  with  his  catalogue,  and  promised  to  bring  the  Tacitus 
to  Rome  and  to  send  the  other  books  to  Nuremberg.  The 
promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled.  In  September  1427 
Poggio  says  *  I  have  no  news  about  Cornelius  Tacitus,  who  is 
in  Germany  ',  and  in  September  1428  '  Cornelius  Tacitus  is 
silent  among  the  Germans '.  In  February  1429  the  monk 
came  for  a  third  time,  but  without  the  book,  and  Poggio 
gave  up  the  quest.  Where  Poggio  failed,  a  younger  re- 
searcher, Enoch  of  Ascoli,  was  successful,  in  1455,  four  years 
before  the  death  of  Poggio.  Enoch  was  sent  to  *  Dacia  ' 
(Denmark)  on  a  mission  of  discovery  by  Nicholas  V,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  journey  got  possession  of  the  precious 
manuscript.  Some  eight  leaves  of  this  manuscript,  written 
in  a  tenth-century  hand,  were  in  1902  discovered  in  the 
library  of  Count  Balleani  at  Jesi  near  Ancona. 

The  last  item  in  Niccolo's  memorandum  concerning  the 
complete  Livy  in  *  Dacia  '  refers  to  an  old  story  which  appears 
in  different  forms.  Coluccio  was  informed  by  the  Chancellor 
to  the  Markgraf  of  Moravia  that  a  monastery  in  the  diocese 
of  Liibeck  possessed  a  complete  Livy,  written  in  such  ancient 
characters  that  no  one  could  read  it.  In  1424  Poggio  was 
told  by  a  Dane,  named  Nicholas,  *  of  doubtful  veracity,  but 
*  very  learned,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Cistercian  monastery 

C2 
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f  of  Soroe,  in  Seeland ',  (ten  miles  from  Copenhagen,)  '  three 

*  very  large  volumes  written  in  Lombardic  characters  with 

*  a  mixture  of  Gothic,  containing  ten  decads  of  Livy,  the 
'  titles  of  which  he  had  himself  read '.    He  wrote  to  Niccolo, 
pointing  out  that   Soroe  is   not   much   more  than   a   day's 
journey  from  Liibeck,  and  asking  him  to  urge  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  to  get  his  Liibeck  agent  to  go  to  Soroe  at  once,  '  for, 

*  if  it   is   true,   we   shall  have   cause   to   triumph   over   the 
'  Dacians '.    Thirty  years  later  he  refers  to  the  ancient  legend 
about  the  complete  Livy  in  '  Dacia ',  or  Norway,  and  says 
that  several  persons  went  to  Soroe  at  his  request,  but  could 
not  find  any  manuscript  of  Livy  there.    He  did  not,  however, 
give  up  all  hope.     Shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  oft- 
repeated  story  was  revived,  he  recovered  the  energy  of  youth. 
He  wrote  to  Cardinal  di  Colonna  the  need  of  instant  action. 
The  treasure  must   be  brought   to  Bruges  :    there  he  will 
arrange  for  its  transport  to  Geneva  and  subsequent  carriage 
to  Italy.    He  says '  this  is  not  the  time  for  slumber  or  dreaming, 
(  but  for  rapid  action.    I  would  that  I  had  wings,  so  as  to  be 
4  with  you.' 

The  catalogue  of  books  in  Poggio's  library  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  made  by  his  executors,  has  recently  been  published 
by  Walser.  It  is  a  document  of  capital  importance  for  the 
transmission  of  classical  texts. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  Greek 
manuscripts  flowed  into  Italy.  The  most  successful  collector, 
so  much  so  that  his  name  overshadows  those  of  others,  was 
the  Sicilian,  Aurispa.  He  made  a  journey  to  the  East  some 
time  between  1405  and  1413  and  brought  back  a  number 
of  Greek  manuscripts.  In  1417  he  sold  an  old  MS.  of 
Thucydides  to  Niccolo.  In  1421  among  other  Greek  manu- 
scripts the  famous  Venetus  A  of  Homer  was  in  his  possession. 
In  the  same  year  he  went  back  to  Constantinople  and 
remained  there  until  December  1423.  He  says  that  during 
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the  time  not  only  did  he  spend  all  his  money  on  buying  books, 
but  sold  his  clothes  for  the  same  purpose.  A  legate  from 
Constantinople  called  him  a  rogue,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
robbing  the  town  of  its  sacred  books.  While  he  was  there 
he  sent  to  Niccolo  the  famous  Laurentian  MS.  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius.  When  he  returned  to 
Italy,  he  brought  with  him  238  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
classical  authors.  Never  was  such  a  treasure  brought  to  light 
by  a  single  scholar.  A  number  of  manuscripts  were  collected 
by  other  scholars,  notably  Guarino  and  Filelfo.  Most  of 
the  Greek  classics  were  brought  to  Italy  by  1430,  some 
twenty-three  years  before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  (1453).  The  oft-repeated  statement  that  the 
diffusion  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West  was  due  to  the  flight 
from  Constantinople  of  Greeks,  who  brought  their  manu- 
scripts with  them,  is  not  founded  on  facts. 

It  was  a  curious  accident  that,  while  the  Italian  researchers 
ransacked  the  libraries  of  distant  countries,  they  neglected 
until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  one  in  their  own  land 
which  possessed  great  riches.  This  was  the  monastery  of 
Bobbio,  founded  by  Irish  monks  under  St.  Columban  in  613. 
Bobbio  is  situated  among  the  mountains  beside  the  river 
Trebia,  half  way  between  Genoa  and  Piacenza.  The  roads 
were  very  bad,  and  it  has  been  described  as  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of 'Italy.  Whether  the  monks  brought  books  with  them 
from  Ireland,  or  whether  all  were  acquired  in  Italy  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  The  development  of  the  Irish  script  at 
Bobbio  and  the  system  of  abbreviations  which  arose  there 
have  been  the  subject  of  special  treatises.  In  the  tenth 
century  the  library  possessed  666  manuscripts.  The  first 
person  to  explore  its  riches  at  this  time  was  Galbiate,  who 
went  there  in  1494  at  the  instance  of  his  employer,  Merula. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  new  works  which  he  discovered 
there  was  the  satire  of  Sulpicia.  He  also  brought  back  a  number 
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of  works  by  grammarians  hitherto  unknown.  Subsequently, 
in  1504,  Parrhasius  made  a  visit  to  Bob  bio  and  discovered 
other  grammatical  manuscripts,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
MS.  of  Charisius,  now  at  Naples.  Various  manuscripts  of 
authors  previously  known  came  from  this  source,  e.g.  the 
Medicean  Virgil  (fifth  century).  Most  of  the  Bobbio  MSS., 
however,  were  ecclesiastical,  and  as  such  neglected  by  the 
earlier  explorers.  Many  of  these  early  in  the  ninteenth 
century  were  found  to  be  palimpsests,  and  the  under-writing 
was  deciphered,  chiefly  by  Cardinal  Mai.  The  true  worth 
of  the  Bobbio  MSS.  now  became  evident.  New  works  were 
discovered  such  as  Cicero,  de  re  publica,  pro  Scauro,  pro 
TulltOj  the  letters  of  Fronto,  the  Scholiasta  Bobiensis,  while 
the  criticism  of  the  Verrines  was  advanced  by  one  palimpsest, 
and  that  of  Plautus  revolutionized  by  another.  Leaves  of 
Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  Greek  medical  writers  have  also  been 
recovered.  The  scribes  of  Bobbio  appear  to  have  been  very 
short  of  writing-material,  and  supplied  their  wants  by  tearing 
up  old  manuscripts  and  endeavouring  to  efface  the  old  writing. 
The  leaves  were  put  into  a  waste-paper  basket,  from  which 
the  writers  drew  leaves  at  random  to  receive  the  fresh  text. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  our  palimpsests  come  from 
Bobbio.  Recently  R.  Beer  has  pointed  out  the  singular 
coincidence  between  these  palimpsests  and  the  library  formed 
by  Cassiodorus  in  the  sixth  century.  Among  rarer  books 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  which  also  existed  at  Bobbio,  are 
those  of  Greek  medical  writers,  a  Latin  Josephus  and  a  Latin 
Euclid,  while  a  work  of  Gargilius  Martialis  and  a  grammatical 
treatise  by  Claudius  Sacerdos,  the  last  of  which  he  used  for 
a  work  of  his  own,  are  only  known  from  Bobbio  palimpsests. 
Beer  makes  the  fascinating  suggestion  that  the  books  of 
Cassiodorus  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Bobbio  library. 

The  heroic  age  of  discovery  now  closes,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  five  isolated  discoveries  of 
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a  striking  character  were  made.  In  1500  the  letters  of  Pliny 
to  Trajan  were  found  near  Paris  by  Fra  Giocondo.  The 
manuscript  is  now  lost,  and  the  most  authentic  information 
for  the  text  is  given  in  a  printed  book  now  in  the  Bodleian. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  edition  by  Beroaldus  (1503),  into  which 
Aldus  has  entered  the  new  letters  for  his  edition  of  1508, 
the  first  in  which  these  letters  appear.  About  the  same  time 
(1501-4)  the  poet  Sannazaro  discovered  in  France  the 
Halieutica  of  Ovid  and  the  Cynegeticon  of  Gratius.  In 
1508  the  early  books  of  the  Annals  (i-vi)  were  brought  to 
Rome  from  Corvei.  Previously  they  were  unknown.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  their  provenance  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but 
a  document  published  by  Philippi  (Philol.  xlv,  p.  378)  closes 
the  question.  This  is  a  letter  written  by  Pope  Leo  X  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  on  I  December  1517,  in  which  he 
says  that  his  *  beloved  brethren  '  the  Abbot  and  monks  of 
Corvei  had  lost  by  theft  the  first  five  books  of  Tacitus,  which 
were  previously  desiderata,  and  that  after  passing  through 
many  hands  they  had  come  into  his  own.  He  had  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  scholars,  who  had  corrected  them  and 
joined  them  to  the  other  works  of  Tacitus  in  a  printed  edition, 
a  copy  of  which,  neatly  bound,  he  now  sent  to  Corvei  to  be 
put  in  the  library  in  place  of  the  manuscript.  He  then  adds, 
'  in  order  to  show  them  that  their  loss  has  really  been  their 
'  gain  we  send  them  a  perpetual  indulgence'.  The  reference 
here  is  to  the  edition  of  Beroaldus  printed  in  1515. 

In  1515  Velleius  Paterculus  was  discovered  at  Murbach  by 
Beatus  Rhenanus.  The  manuscript  is  now  lost,  and  its 
readings  are  known  from  the  editio  princeps  of  Rhenanus, 
which  also  contains  a  collation  made  by  his  pupil  A.  Burer, 
and  from  a  transcript  made  by  Amerbach  in  1516. 

In  1527  Livy  xli-v  was  discovered  at  Lorsch  by  Simon 
Grynaeus.  This  manuscript,  which  was  written  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  now  in  the  Vienna  library.  It  is  one  of  the 
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oldest  manuscripts  which  we  possess  of  a  classical  prose 
author. 

In  1528  Cratander,  a  printer  of  Bale,  produced  an  edition 
of  Cicero,  in  which  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  i  second 
book '  of  letters  to  (and  from)  Brutus.  He  obtained  them 
from  J.  Sichardus,  who  found  them  in  a  manuscript,  which 
has  now  perished,  at  Lorsch. 

The  final  discovery  was  that  of  the  Cena  Trimalchionis, 
part  of  Petronius,  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity. 
The  manuscript,  which  is  now  in  the  Paris  library,  was  found 
at  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  about  1650.  There  is  a  singular  puzzle 
in  connexion  with  it.  In  addition  to  the  Cena,  which  follows 
the  ordinary  parts  of  Petronius  with  a  colophon  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  taken  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  books  of 
the  Satire,  beginning  on  a  fresh  page  and  without  a  title, 
the  manuscript  contains  a  number  of  other  works,  including 
the  poems  of  Catullus.  At  the  end  of  the  Catullus  there  is 
a  date,  20  November  1423.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
Cena,  which  was  hailed  as  a  fresh  discovery  in  1650,  first  came 
to  light  in  1423,  but  vanished  immediately  afterwards  so 
completely  that  its  existence  remained  unknown  until  the 
discovery  at  Trau. 

The  key  to  the  mystery  is  contained  in  the  correspondence 
of  Poggio.  In  England  he  found  a  '  particula  Petronii ', 
and  in  Cologne,  in  the  course  of  his  return,  a  manuscript  with 
the  usual  excerpts  from  the  author.  In  May  1423  he  wrote 
to  Niccolo  asking  for  the  return  to  him  of  both  manuscripts. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Catullus  in  the  Trau  MS. 
bears  the  date  20  November  1423.  I  ventured  to  suggest 
(in  1907)  that  the  '  particula  '  in  question  was  the  Cena,  and 
that  this  was  combined  with  Poggio's  other  manuscripts  in 
1423  by  a  scribe  working  under  his  direction.  This  con- 
jecture receives  support  from  the  fact  that  the  only  mediaeval 
writer  who  seems  to  have  had  a  manuscript  of  the  Cena  was 
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an  Englishman,  John  of  Salisbury.  It  is  now  accepted  by 
Sabbadini,  who  originally  had  some  doubts,  founded  on  the 
character  of  the  writing.  The  only  clue  which  we  possess 
as  to  its  vicissitudes  between  1423  and  1650  is  furnished  by 
some  verses  on  the  last  page  addressed  to  a  person  named 
Leo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pawnbroker,  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  name,  a  Jew. 

'  Omnia  deposui,  superest  hec  sola  lacerna 

Quae  rogo  sit  curae  nunc  tibi,  blande  Leo. 
Non  ut  conserves  caries  ne  devoret  illam, 

Sed  potius  pestis  ne  tua  fenus  edat.' 

The  last  line  appears  to  mean,  *  but  rather  that  your  plaguey 
interest  will  eat  it  up  '. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  list  of  classical  works  which  have 
come  to  us  from  a  single  manuscript,  with  their  provenance 
and  the  name  of  the  discoverer. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Fulda  (Poggio). 
Apuleius,  Monte  Cassino  (Boccaccio). 
Asconius,  St.  Gall  (Poggio). 
Catullus,  Verona  (known  to  the  author  of  Flores  Morales  in 


Cicero,  Brutus,  Lodi  (Landriani). 

Sex.  Rose.,  Murena,  Cluni  (Poggio). 

Rose.  Com.,  Rab.  perd.,  Rab.  Post.,  Cologne  (Poggio). 

Cluent.  §§  102-7,  I27~32>  I49~54»  176-82,  192-end,  Cluni 
(Poggio).  Font,  in  Vat.  H.  25,  used  by  Poggio  about 
1425. 

Flacc.  §§  75-83  (Rorarius  of  Friuli). 

De  re  publica,  Bobbio  (Mai).  Other  fragments  of  Cicero 
come  from  the  same  source,  e.g.  portions  of  the  speeches 
pro  Tullio  and  pro  Scauro  come  from  two  Bobbio 
palimpsests,  some  of  them  being  preserved  by  one  only. 

Epp.  ad  Brutum  ii,  Lorsch  (Sichardus). 
Gratius,  Cynegeticon,  France  (Sannazaro). 
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Livy  xli-xlv,  Lorsch  (Grynaeus). 
Ovid,  Halieutica,  France  (Sannazaro). 
Petronius,  Cena  Trimalchionis,  England  (Poggio). 
Pliny,  Epp.  ad  Traianum,  France  (Jocundus). 
Statius,  Silvae,  Switzerland  (Poggio). 
Suetonius,  de  grammaticis  et  rhetoribus,  Her sf eld  (Enoch). 
Sulpicia,  Bobbio  (Galbiate). 

Tacitus,  Annals  i-vi,  Corvei ;  Annals  xi-xvi  and  Hist.,  Monte 
Cassino  (Boccaccio)  ;  Agricola,  Germania,  Dialogus, 
Hersfeld  (Enoch). 

Varro,  de  re  rustica,  Monte  Cassino  (Boccaccio). 
Velleius  Paterculus,  Murbach  (Rhenanus). 

To  these  may  be  added  Valerius  Flaccus,  since  the  manu- 
script discovered  by  Poggio  at  St.  Gall  can  be  shown  to  be 
itself  descended  from  the  ninth-century  manuscript  at  Rome 
(Vat.  3277).  I  have  not  included  the  grammatical  works 
discovered  by  Galbiate  and  Parrhasius  at  Bobbio,  e.g. 
Arusianus  Messius,  Charisius,  Claudius  Sacerdos,  Terentianus 
Maurus,  Velius  Longus. 

There  is  no  manuscript  of  Velleius  in  existence  except 
a  sixteenth-century  transcript  of  the  lost  Murbach  MS.  The 
second  book  of  Cic.  ad  Brutum,  the  letters  of  Pliny  to 
Trajan,  the  satire  of  Sulpicia,  and  Terentianus  Maurus  are 
not  found  in  any  extant  manuscript. 


THE  INITIAL  LETTERS  AND  FACTOTUMS  USED 
BY   JOHN    FRANCKTON,   PRINTER   IN    DUBLIN 

(i  600-18) 

BY  E.  R.  McC.  DIX 

IN  a  short  paper  accepted  by  the  Society  and  appearing 
in  its  Transactions  (vol.  viii,  pp.  221-7)  for  the  sessions 
1904-6,  I  drew  attention  to  the  ornaments  and  head  and 
tail  pieces  used  by  John  Franckton  in  his  press  at  Dublin 
and  exhibited  facsimiles  of  them,  referring  to  the  books  from 
which  they  were  taken.     I  promised  a  further  contribution 
of  the  initial  letters  and  factotums  used  by  Franckton  and, 
though  after  a  long  interval,  I  now  fulfil  my  promise. 

Franckton  was  the  third  known  printer  in  Dublin  (i 600-18). 
He  settled  down  there  and  married,  and  we  have  the  names 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  incidents  of  his  life  and  business, 
lacking  wholly  as  regards  his  two  known  predecessors  in  the 
Printing  Art — Humphrey  Powell  and  William  Kearney. 
Hence  Franckton  is  a  more  real  and  living  personage  and  so 
more  interesting  in  a  way,  and  it  is  well  to  study  carefully  all 
his  work  and  to  note  anything  likely  to  identify  any  output 
of  his  Press  which  may  turn  up  in  imperfect  or  fragmentary 
forms.  Hence  I  have  had  facsimiles  made  of  many  (if  not 
all)  of  the  initial  letters  he  used  and  also  of  some  of  his 
factotums,  of  which  six  specimens  are  given.  There  being 
no  other  printer  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  as  far  as  at  present 
known,  it  can  only  be  by  comparing  such  initial  letters  with 
those  used  by  contemporary  English  or  foreign  printers  that 
we  can  form  a  fair  conclusion  of  the  source  whence  Franckton 
obtained  his  founts  of  type.  Hence  expert  knowledge  of  the 
founts  used  by,  say,  the  then  printers  of  London,  and  the 
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Low  Countries,  is  necessary.  Indeed,  some  of  the  initials  are 
so  worn  that  it  would  even  seem  probable  that  Franckton  may 
have  acquired  them  second-hand,  and  that  they  should  have 
dated  from  much  earlier  than  his  own  time. 

Group  I.  The  initial  letters  of  which  I  show  facsimiles 
are  nearly  all  taken  from  the  Irish  version  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  printed  by  Franckton  in  1608 — a  volume 
rich  in  such  letters,  and  in  ornaments. 

The  factotums  vary  in  size  from  quite  small  to  fairly  large, 
and  are  divergent  in  character  and  style. 

Group  II.  The  eight  large  initial  letters  now  shown,  are 
clearly  of  the  same  fount  or  set,  though  each  has  a  different 
design. 

Group  III.  The  six  smaller  initial  letters  are  also  of 
one  set,  and  lack  any  border  lines  such  as  appear  in  the  larger 
initials. 

Group  IV.  Two  specimens  of  a  still  smaller  set,  quite 
different  in  form  and  style,  are  there  given  in  which  the 
whole  background  is  black. 

Group  V.  Lastly  I  give  four  isolated  or  separate  specimens 
of  initial  letters,  one  such  large,  and  one  very  small  and  worn. 
The  smaller  initial  *  A ',  though  used  by  Franckton  in  the 
Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament  printed  by  him  in  1602, 
is  really  a  survival  from  Humphrey  Powell's  Press  at  Dublin 
in  1551,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
printed  there  by  Powell  in  that  year  ;  so  it  was  probably 
over  50  years  old  when  Franckton  used  it  in  1602.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  life  of  such  a  letter  would  be. 
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GROUP  II 
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GROUP  II  (continue*) 


GROUP  III 


Initial  Letters  and  Factotums 
GROUP  IV 


GROUP  V 


NOTES  ON  OLD  BOOKS 

Jonson  :  '  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour  ' 

HAVING  now,  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Henrietta 
C.  Bartlett  and  the  authorities  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  obtained  information  respecting  the  American 
copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour ',  1600, 
I  should  like  to  add  a  note  to  the  account  I  gave  in  the  Library 
for  December  last  (i.  153).  Two  copies  are  at  present  known 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  both  of  these  sheet  R  consists 
of  four  leaves  and  contains  the  alternative  ending,  thus 
proving  the  British  Museum  copy  to  be  defective,  as  surmised. 
That  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  is  said  to 
be  a  fine  tall  copy  but  wants  the  blank  leaf,  Ai.  That  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  has  the  headlines  badly  cropped  but 
possesses  the  blank  leaf.  In  both  sheets  P,  Q,  R  are  reported 
to  be  quarto,  as  in  the  Museum  copy,  but  it  seems  that  in 
both  H  is  octavo  like  the  rest  of  the  sheets  down  to  O,  thus 
differing  from  the  Museum  copy.  I  have  obtained  photo- 
graphs of  about  a  dozen  pages  from  the  Boston  copy  (including 
all  those  in  any  way  defective  in  that  at  the  Museum)  but 
a  careful  examination  of  these  has  revealed  no  typographical 
differences  whatever.  I  may  add  that  the  alternative  ending 
fills  three  pages  only,  R4b  being  blank.  The  compositor  of 
the  second  edition  here  followed  his  copy  page  for  page. 

John  Marston  :  l  The  Malcontent ' 

It  may  be  desirable  to  clear  up  certain  doubts  which 
appear  to  exist  respecting  the  order  of  the  early  impres- 
sions of  the  Malcontent.  Of  these  there  are  three,  which, 
without  prejudice,  I  will  designate  A,  B,  and  C. 
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A]  THE  |  MALCONTENT.  |  By  lohn  Marflon.  \  [ornament]  1 1604.  |  Printed 
at  London  by  V.  S.  for  William  Afpley,   and  are  to  be  folde  at  his  fhop  in 
Paules  |  Church-yard. 

Collation  :  4°,  A-H4,  32  leaves  unnumbered.  (Ai  blank  ?)  Title,  A2a 
(verso  blank).  Dedication  '  Beniamino  lonsonio  poetae  elegantissimo  grauissi- 
mo  amico  suo  candido  et  cordato,  loannes  Marston  Musarum  alumnus 
asperam  hanc  suam  Thaliam  D.  D.',  A3a.  Address  '  To  the  Reader  '  signed 
'  Me  mea  sequentur  fata.  I.  M.',  A3b.  '  Dramatis  personae ',  AjA  Text 
with  head-title,  Bia  (ends  on  H4b). 

Copies :  Bodleian  (Malone  252),  Dyce  (6250),  Huth  sale  (4743),  all 
wanting  Ai. 

B]  THE  |  MALCONTENT.  |  By  lohn  Marflon.  j  [ornament]  |  1604.    AT 
LONDON  I  Printed  by  V.  S.  for  William  Afpley,  and  |  are  to  be  fold  at  his 
Ihop  in  Paules  Church-yard. 

Collation :  4°,  A-H4!2,  34  leaves  unnumbered.  (Ai  blank  but  for 
signature  '  A  '.)  Title,  A2a  (verso  blank).  Dedication,  A30.  Address  signed 
'  Sine  aliqua  dementia  nullus  Phoebus.  I.  M.',  A3b.  '  Dramatis  personae ', 
A4b.  Text  with  head-title,  Bia  (ends  on  1 1 a).  '  Epilogus ',  Iib.  '  Prologus : 
An  imperfect  Ode,  being  but  one  staffe ',  I2a  (verso  blank). 

Copy  :  British  Museum  (C.  39.  c.  25),  having  Ai. 

C]  THE  |  MALCONTENT.  |  Augmented  by  Marjfon.  \  With  the  Additions 
played  by  the  Kings  |  Maiefties  fervants.  |  Written  by  Ikon  Welfter.  \  [ornament] 
!  1604.  |  AT  LONDON  |  Printed  by  V.  S.  for  William  Afpley,  and  |  are  to  be 
fold  at  his  fhop  in  Paules  |  Church-yard. 

Collation  :  4°,  A-I4,  36  leaves  unnumbered.  Title,  Aia.  Dedication 
'  Beniamini  lonsonio  [&c.  as  before]  ',  Aih.  Address  [signed  as  in  B],  A2a. 
'  Dramatis  personas ',  A2b.  '  The  Induction  to  the  Malcontent,  and  the 
additions  acted  by  the  Kings  Majesties  servants.  Written  by  lohn  Webster ', 
A3.  Text  with  head-title,  Bia  (ends  on  Lfa).  'An  imperfect  Ode,  being 
but  one  staffe,  spoken  by  the  Prologue  '  on  14°.  '  Epilogus ',  I4b. 

Copies :  British  Museum  (C.  12.  g.  82 ;  C.  34.  e.  40),  Bodleian  (Malone 
252),  Dyce  (6251,  2  copies),  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  Eton  College, 
Huth  sale  (4744). 

The  ornamental  THE  and  the  ornament  of  the  title-page 
are  the  same  in  all  three  impressions,  so  is  the  running- title 
MALECONTENT.  For  head-title  A  and  B  have  THE  MALCONTENT, 
C  THE  MALECONTENT.  The  unusual  position  of  the  date 
1604  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  intended  to  be  that  of 
printing  or  not,  but  the  play  was  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
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Register  to  William  Aspley  and  Thomas  Thorpe  on  5  July 
1604,  and  all  three  impressions  doubtless  appeared  within 
a  few  months.  The  printer  was,  of  course,  Valentine  Simmes. 

Naturally  the  augmented  edition  with  Webster's  induction 
is  the  latest  :  the  only  question  of  priority  lies  between  A  and 
B.1  C  was  printed  from  B  and  incorporates  the  passages  found 
in  B  but  not  in  A.  This  fact,  since  all  three  are  by  the  same 
printer  and  publisher,  renders  it  probable  that  B  was  C's 
immediate  predecessor.  A  further  point  is  that  the  imprint 
of  C  seems  to  be  from  the  same  setting  as  that  of  B.  This 
would  be  practically  conclusive  if  it  were  certain,  but  since 
the  type,  which  was  of  course  unlocked,  has  shifted  slightly, 
it  is  impossible  wholly  to  exclude  coincidence.  Still  on 
general  grounds  the  order  A,  B,  C  appears  highly  probable, 
and  is,  I  think,  confirmed  by  a  closer  comparison  of  A 
andB. 

An  examination  of  these  two  prints  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  are  partly  from  the  same  setting  of  the  type.  A  minute 
analysis  might  possibly  yield  results  of  considerable  interest, 
but  is  not  my  present  intention,  since  I  am  here  concerned 
with  the  nature  of  the  changes  made  in  the  text.  I  may, 
however,  say  in  general  that,  while  there  are  few  pages  which 
do  not  present  differences  of  some  sort,  the  text  as  a  whole 
falls  roughly  into  three  categories  :  (i)  passages  entirely  in 
the  same  setting  but  for  deliberate  corrections  or  alterations, 
(2)  passages  in  which  close  correspondence,  including  swash 
letters  and  wrong  founts,  shows  the  setting  to  be  the  same, 
but  in  which  trivial  divergences  suggest  that  the  type  when 

1  So  far  as  I  know  the  late  A.  H.  Bullen  was  the  first  to  remark  that  not  all 
copies  of  the  tmaugmented  text  belonged  to  one  impression ;  see  his  edition  of 
Marston,  1887,  i.  xxviii  note.  In  my  List  of  English  Plays  the  impressions 
appear  in  the  order  B,  A,  C,  but  no  chronological  implication  was  intended. 
I  mentioned  the  matter  briefly  in  the  Library  for  1908  (New  Series,  vol.  ix, 
p.  402),  suggesting  the  order  A,  B,  C. 

D2 
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unlocked  partly  fell  to  pieces  and  had  to  be  made  up  afresh, 
and  (3)  passages  wholly  reset.  Although,  for  reasons  which 
will  appear,  the  disturbance  of  the  type  increases  towards 
the  end  of  the  play,  none  of  these  categories  seem  confined 
to  any  one  portion  of  the  book. 

In  the  dedication  (A3a)  the  setting  seems  to  be  for  the 
most  part  the  same,  for  the  irregularities  correspond  closely. 
In  A,  however,  the  word  ELEGANTISSIMO  is  in  a  larger  fount 
than  the  rest ;  in  B  it  is  in  the  same  type  as  POETJE.  The 
letters  D.  D.  have  shifted  from  right  to  left,  and  the  leaf- 
signature,  which  in  A  appears  below  the  ornament,  is  in 
B  above  it.  The  text  of  the  two-page  address  that  follows 
(A3b,  A4a)  is  from  the  same  setting,  but  the  lace  ornament 
at  the  beginning  has  been  widened,  a  paragraph  (^|)  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  heading,  and  the  subscription  altered  in  the 
manner  noted.  The  list  of  personae  (A4b)  appears  to  be 
identical  in  the  two  prints.  The  first  page  of  text  (Bia) 
belongs,  I  think,  to  the  second  category  :  either  it  is  mainly 
from  the  same  setting,  or  else  it  has  been  reset  so  faithfully 
as  to  present  a  very  deceptive  appearance.  In  the  case  of 
this  and  a  good  many  other  pages  very  minute  examination 
would  be  necessary  to  make  quite  certain  of  the  relation. 
The  most  obvious  difference  is  that  whereas  in  A  the 
words  from  Juvenal  (Sat.  ii.  63),  Vexat  cen-  \fura  colum-  bas 
occur  in  the  margin  opposite  the  head-title,  in  B  they 
are  misprinted  Vexat  cenfurce  columbas  (sic  also  in  C) 
and  stand  within  the  measure  (in  C  they  revert  to  the 
margin). 

Turning  to  the  text  we  find  an  interesting  variant  on  Bib. 
Asked  whence  he  comes  Malevole  replies  in  A  : 

From  the  publick  place  of  much  dissimulation  ;    (sic). 
Here  the  semicolon  shows  that  the  speech  is  incomplete. 

B  prints  *  dissimulation.  (  )  '  where  the  parentheses  are 
a  correction,  and  the  period  is  an  error  of  the  printer  who  did 
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not  understand  them.  The  intention,  however,  is  plain 
from  a  later  passage  (G3*),  where  we  have  the  song  (all  texts 
agreeing)  : 

The  Dutchman  for  a  drunkard, 
The  Dane  for  golden  lockes  : 
The  Irishman  for  vsquebath, 
The  Frenchman  for  the  (     ) 

C  prints  '  dissimulation,  (the  Church.) '  which  no  doubt 
indicates  the  intention,  but  where  the  insertion  of  the  words 
which  honesty  had  hesitated  to  set  down  renders  the 
parentheses  meaningless. 

Yet  more  significant  is  another  variation  occurring  just 
below.  In  B  the  page  (Bib)  contains  one  more  line  than  in 
A,  the  first  speech  of  B2a  ('  Pietro.  O  !  a  religious  pollicie  ') 
being  brought  back  and  room  found  for  it  by  reducing  the 
leads  of  the  scene-heading.  The  reason  for  this  is  an  addition 
at  the  top  of  the  next  page.  A  continues  : 

Mai.   But  damnation  on  a  politique  religion. 
To  this  speech  B  adds  the  words  : 

I  am  wearie,  would  I  were  one  of  the  Dukes  hounds  now. 
This  I  think  clearly  proves  that  A  cannot  have  been  printed 
from  B,  for  there  could  be  no  reason  for  the  omission  of  these 
words,  while  the  carrying  back  a  previous  line  from  one 
page  to  another  proves  that  the  change  was  not  accidental. 
But  more  than  this  :  I  think  we  can  say  that  we  have  to 
do,  not  with  an  addition  first  made  in  B,  but  with  words 
accidentally  omitted  in  A  and  restored  in  B.  For  Pietro 
replies  : 

But  whats  the  common  newes  abroade  Maleuole,  thou  dogst 

rumor  still, 
the  point  of  the  last  words  depending  on  B's  addition. 

The  first  page  of  E  is  unquestionably  from  the  same  setting 
in  the  two  prints,  but  it  contains  two  considerable  variants. 
In  A  the  heavy  Duke  muses  : 
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As  Deere  being  struck  flie  thorow  many  soyles, 

Yet  still  the  shaft  stick  fast}  so,  A  good  old  simile  my  honest 

I  am  not  much  vnlike  to  some  sickman,  (Lord, 

That  long  desired  hurtfull  drinke  ;   at  last 

Swilles  in  and  drinkes  his  last,  ending  at  once 

Both  life  and  thirst. 
But  B  presents  the  following  arrangement  : 

As  Deere  being  struck  flie  thorow  many  soyles, 

Yet  still  the  shaft  stick  fast,  so, 

Mend.   A  good  old  simile  my  honest  Lord. 
Piet.   I  am  not  much  vnlike  to  some  sickman, 

That  long  [&c.] 

Notice  that  the  correction  has  been  made  without  even 
altering  the  comma  after  '  so,'  and  also  that  the  interruption 
has  been  given  to  Mendozo,  who  has  just  left  the  stage ! 
(C  transfers  it  to  Bilioso.)  The  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  speech  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  page,  containing 
exactly  one  scene,  was  slightly  short  in  A.  The  second 
variant  is  less  important,  being  mainly  curious  in, showing  how 
repeated  alteration  might  fail  to  make  a  line  even  tolerably 
correct. 

As  far  as  G2a  the  two  prints  agree  approximately  page  for 
page.  Here,  however,  an  extensive  alteration  occurs.  At 
the  turn  of  the  page  the  text  in  A  runs  thus  : 

Biliosa.   Why  then  I  would  turne  strait  againe  : 

Tis  good  runne  still  with  him  that  haz  most  might : 

G    2  I 

[G2b]  I  had  rather  stand  with  wrong,  than  fall  with  right. 
Mai.   Your  Lordship  sweats,  your  yong  Ladie  will  get 

you  a  cloth  for  your  old  worships  browes,  Exit  Biliosa. 
On  the  other  hand  in  B,  which  is  wholly  reset  hereabouts, 
the  passage  is  thus  expanded  : 

Biliof.   Why  then  I  would  turne  strait  againe. 

Tis  good  runne  still  with  him  that  haz  most  might  : 
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I  had  rather  stand  with  wrong,  then  fall  with  right. 

G  2  Mai. 

[G2b]  Mai.   Of  what  religion  will  you  be  of  now  ? 

Bili.   Of  the  Dukes  religion,  when  I  know  what  it  is. 
Mai   O  Hercules! 

Bili.    Hercules  ?  Hercules  was  the  sonne  of  lupiter  and 
Alkmena. 

Mai.   Your  Lordship  is  a  very  wittall. 
Bil.   Wittall? 
Mai.   I,  all-wit. 

I  had  rather  stand  with  wrong,  than  fall  with  right. 
Bili.   Amphitrio  was  a  cuckold. 

Mai.  Your  Lordship  sweats,  your  young  Lady  will 

(get  [&c.] 

In  this  passage  C  agrees  with  B  except  that  it  omits  the 
accidental  repetition  of  the  line  '  I  had  rather  stand ',  &c. 
How  did  this  repetition  occur  ?  It  seems'  to  me  that  the 
corrector  of  A  must  first  have  written  the  addition  in  the 
top  margin  of  G2b  and  partly  down  the  side,  and  then,  to 
make  it  come  in  the  right  place,  have  written  in  the  last 
line  of  Bilioso's  speech  at  the  foot  of  the  recto  page,  intending, 
but  forgetting,  to  delete  it  at  the  top  of  the  verso. 

Of  course  after  this  the  page-for-page  arrangement  had  to 
be  abandoned.  The  compositor  of  A,  by  somewhat  crowding 
the  later  scene-headings,  had  just  managed  to  get  the  end  of 
his  text  into  sheet  H.  The  compositor  of  B  saw  that  this  was 
anyhow  impossible,  even  if  he  had  not  had  a  prologue  and 
epilogue  to  add,  so  he  discarded  A's  parsimonious  methods 
and  arrived  at  the  end  of  H  with  24  lines  still  in  hand,  which 
he  proceeded  to  set  on  Iia.  The  final  speech  had  been 
heavily  corrected.  I  print  below  on  opposite  pages  the  two 
versions  of  the  last  dozen  lines  or  so  :  here  C  agrees  closely 
with  B,  but  inserts  a  passage  of  some  twenty  lines  immediately 
before. 
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I  should  add  that  there  are  throughout  considerable 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  stage  directions,  and  that  in 
at  least  one  place  a  marginal  note  of  some  length  appears  in 
B  which  is  absent  from  A. 

It  seems  evident  that  A  was  very  carelessly  printed  from 
a  rather  confused  manuscript.  While  the  type  was  still  at 
least  partly  standing  a  copy  came  to  the  printer's  hands  which 
had  been  extensively  but  very  roughly  corrected,  most 
likely  by  the  author,  possibly  only  by  reference  to  the  manu- 
script. This  was  used  to  produce  the  emended  impression  B. 
It  is  possible  that  the  apparent  rarity  of  B  may  be  due  to 
further  extensive  corrections  and  additions  being  received, 
which  suggested  the  printing  of  only  a  limited  number  of 
corrected  copies  to  satisfy  the  immediate  demand  while  an 
entirely  new  edition  was  being  prepared.  This  new  edition, 
C,  was  not,  however,  printed  with  any  greater  care  than  its 
predecessors,  and  it  is  clear  that,  while  corrections  were 


To  Pietro  and 
Aurelia. 
To  Mendozo. 
To  Maquerel : 
To  Bilioso. 
To  Celso  and 
the  Captaine. 
To  Maria. 


A  (Dyce,  6250), 

You  are  ioyd  spirits,  wipe  your  long  wet  eies, 

Maleuole  kickes  out  Mendoro. 
Hence  with  this  man  :   an  Eagle  takes  not  flies. 
You  to  your  vowes,  to  Pietro  &  Aurelia^  and  thou  vnto  the 
You  to  my  worst  friend  I  would  hardly  giue  :  (subeurbs. 

Thou  art  a  perfect  olde  knaue,  all  pleased  Hue, 
You  two  vnto  my  breast,  thou  to  my  heart. 
And  as  for  me  I  heere  assume  my  right, 
To  which  I  hope  all's  pleasd.  to  all  godnight. 

Cornets  afiorisb.        Exeunt  omnes. 

Finis. 
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incorporated  in  successive  impressions,  in  no  case  were  the 
proofs  read  by  any  person  of  authority.  Copies  of  C  appear 
to  differ  in  a  number  of  readings,  but  I  have  found  nothing 
to  suggest  that  there  was  more  than  a  single  impression  of 
the  augmented  text. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  question 
arises  whether  we  should  recognize  different  editions  or  only 
different  issues.  Distinct  impressions  A  and  B  certainly  are, 
for  all  the  formes  passed  through  the  press  a  second  time,  and 
there  was  no  promiscuous  gathering  of  the  sheets.  For  my 
own  part  I  prefer  to  call  them  different  editions,  but  no 
important  principle  seems  involved.  The  question  is  of 
interest  mainly  to  classifiers  :  it  has  little  meaning  in  biblio- 
graphy proper,  since  in  fact  every  case  presents  its  own 
individual  characteristics,  and  no  rigid  distinctions  can  ever 
be  applied  without  violence  to  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
vagary.  W.  W.  GREG. 


§  To  Pietro 
£f  AurtUa. 

To  Pielro 
&  Aiirelia. 

*  To  Celso  6- 
the  Captain. 


B  (British  Museum,  C.  39.  c.  25),  Ii» 

§  You  ore-ioy'd  spirits  wipe  your  long  wet  eies, 

Hence  with  this  man  :  an  Eagle  takes  not  flies,  kicks  out  Me 

You  to  your  vowes  :  And  thou  vnto  the  suburbs.       to  Mag. 

You  to  my  worst  frend  I  would  hardly  giue  :         To  Bilooso. 

Thou  art  a  perfect  olde  knaue,  all  pleased  liue. 

*  You  two  vnto  my  breast :  thou  to  my  hart.       To  Maria. 

The  rest  of  idle  actors  idly  part, 

And  as  for  me  I  here  assume  my  right, 

To  which  I  hope  all's  pleasd  :  to  all  goodnight. 

Comets  afiorish.  Exeunt  omnes. 

FJNJS. 


REVIEWS 

FRANKFORT  AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  PRINTING1 

BY  way  of  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the 
type-foundry  of  Stempel  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Messrs. 
Zulch  and  Mori  have  been  to  the  trouble  of  submitting  the 
archives  of  that  city  to  an  examination  similar  to  that  per- 
formed on  the  archives  of  Basel  some  thirty  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Karl  Stehlin.  The  results  are  contained  in  the  excellent 
little  book  now  under  review.  About  thirty  sets  of  records 
have  been  searched  for  references  to  printing  and  publishing 
down  to  the  year  1533,  when  Christian  Egenolff  started  work, 
and  the  excerpts  digested  under  suitable  headings,  with 
annotations.  The  authors  being  skilled  local  antiquaries,  and 
possessing  a  sound  knowledge  of  early  typographical  history, 
the  reader  thus  finds  every  path  made  smooth  for  him  and 
can  make  his  verifications  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  surprising  that  the  positive  results 
of  so  much  research  should  be  so  meagre,  and  the  chronicle  of 
printing  in  so  important  and  wealthy  a  city  as  Frankfort  be 
actually  a  blank,  apart  from  a  few  vague  references,  down  to 
so  late  a  date  as  1511,  the  period  of  Beatus  Murner's  first 
beginnings.  Yet  the  explanation,  as  the  introduction  points 
out,  is  a  very  simple  one  :  the  ascendancy  of  Peter  Schoeffer 
in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mainz.  Conrad  Henckus,  his 
partner,  occurs  in  the  records  as  early  as  1467,  but  a  certain 
Hans  Griinwald  zum  Riesen,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  appears 
to  have  been  his  principal  representative  in  the  city,  while 

1  Frankfurter  Urkundenbuch  zur  Frilhgeschichte  des  Buchdrucks.  Aus  den 
Akten  des  Frankfurter  Stadtarchivs.  Von  Walter  Karl  Ziilch  und  Gustav 
Mori.  Joseph  Baer,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1920.  pp.  75. 
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by  1470  and  probably  earlier  a  branch  agency  for  Schoeffer 
had  been  established  at  Liibeck  by  another  Frankforter, 
Johann  Byss.  Schoeffer  himself  is  also  shown  as  having  taken 
up  the  citizenship  in  1479.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  as  far 
as  the  Frankfort  book-market  was  concerned  he  enjoyed 
a  pretty  complete  monopoly,  and  was  easily  able  to  suppress 
any  local  competition  that  might  have  been  attempted. 
Occasional  interlopers  from  Nuremberg  were  drastically 
dealt  with  by  being  thrown  into  prison  on  false  charges,  and 
although  the  Venetians  could  not  be  altogether  ousted  they 
are  little  in  evidence.  The  agents  of  Bernhard  Stanquino 
(i.e.  Stagninus)  are  mentioned  in  1489  and  again  in  1505-8, 
those  of  the  famous  firm  of  Johannes  de  Colonia,  Nicolaus 
Jenson  &  Co.  in  1483,  1487,  and  1492,  while,  rather  dis- 
appointingly, no  further  light  is  thrown  on  Nicolaus  de 
Frankfordia.  The  only  branch  of  printing  which  flourished 
independently  of  Schoeffer  was  the  subordinate  one  of  the 
'  Briefdrucker '.  There  are  numerous  references  to  one 
Hans  von  Pedersheim,  who  can  be  traced  at  work  in  this 
capacity  from  1450  to  his  death  in  1477,  and  who  is  shown  by 
the  rate-assessments  to  have  been  a  man  of  substance ;  his 
business,  however,  rapidly  decayed  under  an  incompetent 
successor.  Some  interest  attaches  to  a  list  of  claims  officially 
filed  by  Frankfort  citizens  for  damage  done  to  their  property 
at  Mainz  on  28  October  1462,  when  Archbishop  Diether  of 
Isenburg  brought  off  his  notorious  coup  de  main  against  that 
city.  They  reveal  the  hitherto  unrealized  fact  that  the 
so-called  '  Erbhauser  '  of  the  Gutenberg  family  belonged  at 
this  date  to  various  rich  patricians  of  Frankfort,  one  of  whom, 
Henne  Salman,  was  the  owner  of  the  Haus  zum  Humbrecht, 
generally  taken  to  be  Gutenberg's  printing-house. 

Although  the  book  is  thus  necessarily  disappointing  on  its 
principal  subject,  there  are  at  least  two  problems  only 
indirectly  connected  with  Frankfort  as  to  which  we  are  given 
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information  of  considerable  interest.  The  first  of  the 
references  in  question  happily  confirms  the  identification, 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Henry  Thomas,  of  the  Johannes  Cassis 
of  Ratisbon,  who  figures  as  a  publisher  in  Vienna  in  1482  and 
apparently  earlier,  with  Johannes  Eysenhut.  At  some  time 
in  1492  the  city  of  Vienna  informs  the  authorities  of  Frankfort 
that  one  Johan  Eysenhut  had  been  arrested  for  debt  in 
Vienna  at  the  instance  of  Wolfgang  Kraws  of  Neunburg, 
a  servant  of  Jenson,  Peter  Ugelnheimer,  Jan  von  Koln  and 
Company,  that  on  7  October  judgement  had  been  given 
against  Eysenhut  for  364  Hungarian  florins  and  22  Venetian 
grossi,  but  that  he  was  found  to  have  already  fled  the  city  by 
21  September.  Search  in  Viennese  archives  might  very 
likely  throw  further  light  on  these  transactions.  The  second 
problem  is  a  much  more  important  one,  involving  as  it  does 
the  addition,  or  restoration,  of  an  independent  place  name 
to  the  list  of  localities  in  Germany  which  could  boast  of 
a  printing  office  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  editio  princeps 
of  a  *  Dialogus  super  libertate  ecclesiastica  inter  Hugonem, 
Catonem  et  Oliuerium  '  described  in  the  colophon  as  com- 
pleted '  supra  Rychensteyn '  on  14  June  1477,  is  a  puzzle 
of  long  standing.  Early  bibliographers  referred  it  to  Ober- 
Reichenstein  in  Austria.  Proctor,  who  characterized  this 
conjecture  as  absurd  and  rightly  insisted  on  typographical 
grounds  that  it  must  have  originated  somewhere  near  Cologne, 
was  disposed  to  locate  it  at  the  convent  of  Reichenstein  near 
Montjoie,  south-east  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1906  Dr.  O. 
Zaretzky  made  it  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  entitled  '  Der 
erste  Kolner  Zensurprozess ',  in  which  the  history  of  the 
hook  was  for  the  first  time  explained.  Although  ostensibly 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  the  little  town  of  Thienen  or 
Tirlemont  in  Belgium,  it  is  really  a  pamphlet  directed  against 
the  City  Council  of  Cologne  on  behalf  of  the  local  clergy, 
who  were  at  that  time  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  civic 
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authorities  on  a  question  of  excise  duties.  The  person 
responsible  for  its  issue  was  a  certain  Erwin  vom  Stege, 
member  of  a  well-to-do  Frankfort  family  and  '  kaiserlicher 
Miinzmeister '.  For  some  reason  or  other  Erwin  had 
quarrelled  violently  with  the  Emperor,  and  when  he  happened 
to  be  at  Cologne  in  1475,  the  Emperor  had  induced  the  Council 
to  arrest  him,  in  open  violation  of  their  own  safe-conduct. 
In  spite  of  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends  he  was  not 
released  until  April  1477,  but  by  the  following  July  had  been 
rearrested  by  the  Council  on  its  own  account  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  publication  of  the  Dialogus.  The  original  draft 
of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  found  in  his  house,  was  confis- 
cated, together  with  all  procurable  copies  and  a  quantity  of 
books  and  type  belonging  to  Nicolaus  Gotz,  whose  material 
Erwin  had  employed.  In  October  he  was  once  more  let  out 
of  prison  on  his  signing  a  declaration  taking  all  the  blame  for 
the  scandalous  pamphlet  which  he  had  caused  to  be  printed 
*  in  mynre  pantschaft  zo  Rychensteyn '  and  promising  not  to 
offend  hereafter.  Dr.  Zaretzky  took  this  '  hereditary  posses- 
sion of  Reichenstein  '  to  be  a  certain  Haus  Rychenstein, 
one  of  the  canons'  residences  within  the  precincts  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  itself,  and  this  view  has  hitherto  held  the  field, 
'  Rychensteyn '  having  been  absorbed  in  Cologne  in  the 
British  Museum  Incunabula  Catalogue  (vol.  ii,  p.  xiv)  and 
elsewhere.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
to  connect  the  Haus  Rychenstein  with  Erwin  vom  Stege, 
who  never  seems  to  have  been  domiciled  at  Cologne  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  passages  in  his 
declaration  pretty  clearly  imply  that  the  offending  books 
were  dispatched  to  Cologne  from  outside  by  his  wife,  who 
delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  his  servant.  Messrs.  Ziilch 
and  Mori  therefore  suggest  that  the  real  location  of  '  Rychen- 
steyn '  was  the  castle  of  Rheinstein,  anciently  known  also 
as  Fautsberg  or  Voigtsberg,  overlooking  the  Rhine  a  little 
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to  the  north  of  Bingen.  This  is  known  from  other  sources 
to  have  belonged  to  Erwin,  and  may  well  have  been  a  '  pant- 
schaft '  of  his ;  it  was  here,  too,  that  his  widow  established 
herself  after  his  death.  Moreover,  the  presence  among  the 
sureties  for  his  future  conduct  of  £  Herman  Halpverloren, 
amptmann  zu  Fatzberg '  would  thus  be  very  naturally 
explained.  Altogether,  this  suggestion  is  an  extremely 
tempting  one,  and  has  far  more  to  say  for  itself  than 
Dr.  Zaretzky's.  We  are  promised  a  separate  monograph  on 
the  subject  by  the  authors,  which  will  be  awaited  with 
interest.  V.  SCHOLDERER. 


THE  INCUNABULA  OF  KLOSTERNEUBURG 1 

ENGLISH  readers  have  known  of  some  of  these  books  for 
nearly  a  century,  for  Dibdin  described  his  visit  to  the  Canonry, 
which  took  place  in  1818,  at  considerable  length  in  his 
Bibliographical  Tour  in  France  and  Germany.2  He  com- 
mented favourably  on  the  condition  of  many  of  the  books 
which  he  saw — *  Such  a  set  of  genuine,  unsoiled,  uncropt, 
'  undoctored  ponderous  folio  tomes  ...  as  verily  caused  my 

*  eyes  to  sparkle  and  my  heart  to  leap  !  '    He  singled  out  for 
praise  the  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  1469  Apuleius  (No.  58 
in  Dr.  Ludwig's  list) — '  largest  and  finest  copy  which  I  ever, 
I  think,  beheld  ' ;    the  1470  Livy  by   Wendelin    of    Spires 
(No.  541) — '  when  I  say  that  this  copy  appears  to  be  full  as 

*  fine  as  that  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Grenville,  I  bestow  upon 
c  it  the   highest   possible   commendation  ' ;    the  ^-Printer's 
Plutarch — *  the  largest  and  finest  I  ever  saw ' ;    and  so  on, 

1  V.  O.  Ludwig,  Die  Kkstenteuburger  Inkunabeln  :  Jahrbuch  des  Stiftes 
Klosterneuburg,  Bd.  VIII,  2.  Abteilung;  Vienna,  W.  Braumiiller,  1920. 

*  Second  edition  (1829),  vol.  iii,  pp.  394-400.  Dr.  Ludwig  gives  a  full 
German  translation  of  the  passage. 
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with  especial  praise  because  '  I  have  rarely,  within  so  small 

*  a  space — in  any  monastic  1  library  I  have  hitherto  visited — 
'  found  such  a  sprinkling  of  classical  volumes '.    The  display 
was  too  much  for  his  acquisitive  propensity,  and  he  wrote 
to  the  librarian  the  day  after  his  visit,  offering  2,000  florins 
for  the  volumes  he  had  seen.    The  answer  he  received  was 
a  model  of  courtesy  :    *  The  books  are  among  our  greatest 
'  treasures   and   all  the  brethren  value  them  most  highly  ; 

*  besides,  the  laws  of  the  country  forbid  the  sale  of  books 
'  and  other  valuables  belonging  to  Abbeys.' 

But  the  library  deserved  a  fuller  and  more  scientific 
investigation  than  that  of  Dibdin,  and  the  thanks  of  biblio- 
graphers and  other  students  of  early  printing  are  due  to 
Dr.  Ludwig  and  the  Canons  for  the  present  catalogue,  which 
is  on  sound  lines,  and  well  printed,  with  four  facsimiles. 

First  come  the  books  in  alphabetical  order,  with  their 
descriptions ;  the  bindings  too  are  described,  when  of 
interest,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  reproduce  all  signa- 
tures and  other  marks  of  former  ownership.  Then  a  register 
of  printers  and  publishers ;  then  the  £  natural  history  '  order, 
except  that  the  towns  are  in  alphabetical  succession  (i.  e. 
Augsburg,  Basel,  Bologna,  Brescia,  Briissel  .  .  .),  and  the 
printers  in  alphabetical  succession  under  each  town  (i.  e. 
Augsburg,  Bamler,  Berger,  Froschauer,  Hohenwang  .  .  .)  ; 
then  lists  in  order  of  Hain,  Copinger,  and  Reichling ;  then 
a  list  of  the  books  containing  woodcuts  and  woodcut  initials ; 
then  a  list  of  the  volumes  containing  names  or  indications  of 
former  possessors,  and  a  list  of  places  with  which  individual 
volumes  can  be  connected ;  and  finally  lists  of  the  volumes 

1  Dr.  Ludwig  pokes  gentle  fun  at  Dibdin  for  calling  the  Canons  '  Monks ' ; 
but  the  mistake  is  natural  to  an  Englishman  writing  before  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment. Are  Canons  (these  are  Augustinians)  likely,  as  being  more  secular,  to 
possess  more  classical  works  in  proportion  to  theology  than  Monks  of  the  same 
wealth  and  standing  ? 
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containing    miniatures,    coloured    initials,    and    manuscript 
fragments  in  their  bindings. 

The  collection  is  strong  in  books  printed  at  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg  (there  are  over  80  from  Koberger's  press  alone), 
and  Strasbourg,  fair  in  Venice  books,  and  Passau  and  Vienna 
are  well  represented  :  Italy  generally  and  the  Low  Countries 
have  contributed  little  ;  the  rare  presses  of  Burgdorf,  Winter- 
berg,  and  Zinna  have  one  book  each  to  their  credit. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  books  are  registered  in  all, 
and  the  following  seem  worthy  of  special  notice  as  con- 
tributing items  hitherto  unknown  or  imperfectly  known  to 
bibliographers  of  Incunabula ;  the  Berlin  Kommission  fur 
Wiegendrucke  has  doubtless  noted  them  long  ago. 

202  and  299,  both  printed  by  G.  Stuchs  at  Nuremberg ; 
the  first  a  Cracow  Breviary  of  1498,  hitherto  only  recorded 
in  Barwinsky's  Catalogue  (in  Polish)  of  the  Incunabula  at 
Lemberg,  the  second  a  Diurnale  of  Camin  (in  Pomerania), 
dated  1492. 

611,  612,  789,  Leipzig,  Kachelofen.  The  first  two,  both 
undated  books  by  Niavis  (Schneevogel),  do  not  seem  to  be 
recorded  elsewhere ;  the  third  (Sententiae  ex  serif  tis  Thomae 
et  Alberti,  n.d.)  is  in  Giinther's  Catalogue  of  Leipzig 
Incunabula. 

280,  Cura  Pastoralis,  Basle,  M.  Furter,  n.d.  (differs  from 

Schreiber  3793). 

673,  Perger,  Grammatica  Nova,  Hagenau,  H.  Gran,  n.d. 
740,  Regulae  Grammaticales,  Ulm,  J.  Zainer,  n.d. 
761,  Rubricae  totius  juris,  Paris,  for  G.  Mittelhus,  n.d. 
846,    Tractates  de   quibusdam   ad  missam    pertinentibus, 

Erfurt,  Printer  of  Aristeas   n.d., 
do  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  known. 

620,  Nic.  de  Cusa,  Proposition's  and  C.  Celtes,  Carmen 
saeculare,  printed  by  Winterburger  at  Vienna,  must  be 
a  rare  book ;  but  perhaps  it  is  just  after  1500. 

458  and  460,  two  Bulls,  printed  at  Passau  and  Memmingen 

£ 
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respectively  in  1486  and  1484,  seem  to  be  only  recorded  in 
the  Berlin  Kommission's  list  of  fifteenth-century  broadsides. 

Finally,  mention  may  be  made  of  two  vernacular  pieces  of 
great  interest  and  rarity  : 

760,  H.  Rosenbliit,  Ein  lieplich  history,  von  grosser  schone, 
gedult  und  keuscheyt  einer  edleln  keyseryn,  410,  8  leaves,  printer 
unidentified,  n.d. 

884,  Wunderzeichen  unserer  lieben  Frauen  zu  Alt-Oetting, 
410,  4  leaves,  perhaps  printed  by  Peter  Wagner  at  Nuremberg. 

Dr.  Ludwig  gives  facsimiles  of  pages  of  Proctor  99  (Gratianus, 
SchoefFer,  1472,  on  vellum)  showing  a  fine  miniature ;  of 
Proctor  9337A  (Brussels,  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life) ; 
and  of  Hain  12031  (Augsburg,  C.  Schnaitter).  His  catalogue 
is  a  pleasure  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  attractive  branch 
of  bibliography.  S.  GASELEE. 

THE  NEW  SHAKESPEARE1 

SIR  ARTHUR  QUILLER-COUCH  and  Mr.  John  Dover  Wilson 
are  assuredly  the  most  alive  and  alert  pair  of '  editors  who 
have  ever  applied  their  knowledge  and  imagination  to  produce 
a  new  annotated  text  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  thus  not  sur- 
prising that  the  first  sample  of  their  work  in  its  attempt  to 
quicken  the  enjoyment  of  the  average  Shakespeare-lover,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  latest  methods 
and  results  of  scholarship  is  the  most  adventurous  edition  of 
The  Tempest  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  speaks  well, 
however,  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise  that  they  have 
been  able  to  introduce  so  many  new  features  with  so  little 
self-consciousness  or  elaboration. 

The  most  daring  of  the  new  features  is  the  introduction 
of  new  stage-directions,  which  enable  readers  to  visualize  the 

1  The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson. — The 
Tempest. 
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scenery  and  the  byplay  and  moods  of  the  characters  as  the 
editors  with  the  aid  of  their  united  study  and  imagination 
themselves  see  them.  To  nine  readers  out  of  ten  these  new 
stage-directions  will  be  really  helpful ;  the  tenth,  when  he 
first  catches  sight  of  them,  may  complain  that  they  fetter  his 
own  imagination  and  criticize  them  as  footnotes  brought 
up  into  the  text.  Such  a  censor,  however,  if  he  keeps  an 
open  mind,  will  find  that  in  practice  his  own  imagination  is 
stimulated  rather  than  cramped,  and  if  occasionally  he  is 
moved  to  substitute  in  his  neatest  hand  a  stage-direction  of 
his  own,  will  more  often  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  ideas 
he  cannot  but  approve  skilfully  expressed. 

A  change  of  a  different  kind  is  the  reduction  almost  to 
vanishing  point  of  the  prominence  of  the  division  into  acts 
and  scenes  which  in  most  editions  is  so  blatant.  Shakespeare 
himself  did  not  usually  think  dramatically  in  Acts,  and  the 
conventional  divisions  sometimes  separate  scenes  which  belong 
closely  together.  The  change  is  clearly  right.  Thirdly,  the 
punctuation  of  the  text  as  originally  printed  in  the  Folio  of 
1623  is  seriously  reckoned  with,  and  a  very  carefully  worked 
out  extension  of  our  ordinary  pointing  has  been  devised  so 
as  to  retain  the  Folio  values  wherever  they  are  dramatic, 
without  confusing  readers  used  only  to  grammatical  stops. 
This  is  done  mainly  by  using  four  dots  for  a  full  stop  and  three 
for  a  colon  where  these  denote  dramatic  pauses.  The  most 
intriguing  return  to  the  Folio,  however,  is  a  simple  restora- 
tion. This  comes  in  Ariel's  account  of  the  passengers  abandon- 
ing the  enchanted  ship  in  their  panic.  As  here  printed  it 
reads  : 

1  ...  all  but  mariners 

Plunged  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel ; 

Then  all  afire  with  me  the  King's  son,  Ferdinand. 

With  hair  up-staring — then  like  reeds,  not  hair — 

Was  the  first  man  that  leaped  ; ' 

E2 
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In  isolation  this  is  convincing.  But  former  editors  who 
transferred  the  semicolon  which  follows '  vessel '  to  the  middle 
of  the  next  line,  after  *  me ',  carried  on  the  picture  of  Ariel 

*  flaming  amazement '  and  burning  '  in  many  places '  all  over 
the  ship,  and  made  the  second  '  then '  balance  the  first  very 
neatly.    It  is  hard  to  decide  which  punctuation  is  better. 

As  regards  the  introduction  of  new  readings  into  the  text 
a  self-denying  caution  has  been  observed.  About  a  score  of 
emendations  by  Dryden,  Rowe,  Theobald,  Capell,  Stevens, 
Johnson,  Ritson,  Staunton,  Dyce,  Aldis  Wright,  Nicholson, 
and  Professor  Moore  Smith  have  been  accepted.  Wright's 
4  Earthes '  for  '  Earth's '  in  '  Earth's  increase,  f oison,  plenty  ' 
in  the  masque  spoils  a  beautiful  monosyllabic  foot  and  intro- 
duces a  needless  archaism.  Almost  all  the  others  are  quite, 
or  nearly,  certain.1  As  much  may  be  said  for  all  the  four  new 
readings  we  have  noted  in  the  text  (u.  i.  62,  '  gloss,  as '  for 
'  glosses ' ;  iv.  i.  9,  '  boast  hereof  '  for  '  boast  her  of  ',  where 

*  of '  has  been  glossed  as   *  off ' ;    iv.  i.    164,   '  Come  with 
a  thought,  I  think  thee,  Ariel,  Come,'  for  '  I  thank  thee ' ; 
and  iv.  i.  232,  'Let's  all  on  And  do  the  murder  first'  for 
'  Let's  alone  ').     Three  others  seem  equally  good  :    '  having 
minted  truth  ',  for  '  having  into  truth  '  in  the  famous  crux 
in  i.  ii.  100,  the  picture  of  the  man  who  by  '  telling  '  his 
forged  coins  persuades  himself  that  they  are  genuine  being 
itself  most  apt  and  backed  by  a  singularly  close  parallel ; 
1  eked  '  for  '  deck't '  in  i.  ii.  155,  and  '  Sir  '  f  or  *  I ',  in  n.  i.  93, 
for  both  of  which  we  can  only  refer  to  the  very  ingenious 
notes.    All  these  should  surely  be  promoted  to  the  text  later 
on,  and  to  have  made  seven  good  hits  (against  four  or  five 

1  One  more  might  have  been  added.  P.  A.  Daniel  contended  in  his  Notes 
and  'Conjectural  Emendations  that  the  '  cry '  which  precedes  '  Cockadiddle- 
dow '  in  Ariel's  '  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands '  was  a  stage-direction,  and 
this  seems  good  enough  to  be  adopted  in  a  second  edition  or  at  least  mentioned 
in  a  note. 
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less  convincing  ones)  in  a  play  on  the  whole  so  well  printed 
and  much  edited  as  The  Tempest  is  no  small  feat.  Even  if 
the/  were  lucky  '  shots ',  these  emendations  would  prove 
much  skill  in  the  marksmen  ;  but  they  are  more  than  '  shots  ', 
for  each  one  is  carefully  worked  out  '  diplomatically ', 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  reading  printed  in  the 
Folio  and  the  emendation  proposed  would  be  written  in  an 
4  English  '  hand  of  Shakespeare's  day.  Of  this  English  hand 
a  specimen  is  shown  in  a  facsimile  of  some  sixteen  lines  of  the 
scene  in  the  play  of  Sir  Thomas  More  which  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  to  be  in 
Shakespeare's  autograph  and  which  he  has  at  least  proved 
to  be  in  the  class  of  hand  which  Shakespeare  wrote. 

To  have  done  as  much  as  this  would  have  been  much,  but 
the  play  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  text  is  looked 
at  with  new  eyes,  which  prove  themselves  extraordinarily 
keen  in  tracking  out  what  their  owner  calls  '  bibliographical 
clues  '.  In  a  preface  to  the  notes,  headed  '  The  copy  used 
for  The  Tempest ',  evidence  is  brought  together  which 
makes  it  certain  that  the  latest  of  Shakespeare's  plays  must 
have  existed  in  a  much  earlier  form,  have  been  first  rewritten 
and  then  abridged,  and  then  once  more  adapted  for  a  per- 
formance at  Court.  Still  better  :  in  a  *  textual  introduction  ' 
to  the  edition  as  a  whole  Mr.  Wilson  shows  how  these  methods 
are  of  general  application,  and  holds  out  to  us  a  hope  that, 
as  each  successive  play  is  scrutinized  in  turn,  the  true  nature 
of  the  i  First  Folio  '  will  at  last  be  revealed. 

And  to  all  this  Sir  Arthur  Quiller -Couch  prefixes  a  fine  intro- 
duction^  full  of  wise  things  about  Shakespeare  admirably  said  ; 
and  Mr.  Harold  Child  adds  an  excellent  note  on  the  stage- 
history  of  The  Tempest,  and  the  volume  is  clearly  and  beautifully 
printed,  and  can  be  slipped  into  a  coat  pocket.  Each  new 
volume  of  this  Shakespeare  will  be  a  literary  event. 

A.  W.  POLLARD. 
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HELPS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  HISTORY1 

To  do  justice  to  these  five  little  books  would  need  several 
specialists  and  more  space  than  can  be  spared.  All  that  can 
be  attempted  here  is  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  book- 
lovers  who  have  not  yet  found  out  that  nowadays  the  lists 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  are  much 
more  interesting  and  cover  a  much  wider  field  than  a  few 
years  ago.  Dr.  James's  talk  on  The  Wanderings  and  Homes  of 
Manuscripts  is  the  most  fascinating  little  book  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time,  and  it  supplements  admirably  the  paper  by 
Professor  A.  C.  Clark  which  we  have  had  the  privilege  of 
printing  in  this  number.  Dr.  James  is  equally  interesting  on 
Greek  manuscripts  in  England  and  on  English  manuscripts 
on  the  Continent,  on  collectors  and  on  libraries,  on  the 
production  of  manuscripts  and  their  wanderings.  His  book 
is  all  gold.  Mr.  Jenkins  makes  Ecclesiastical  Records  almost  as 
attractive,  and  his  obiter  dicta  are  very  amusing.  His  first 
chapter  is  on  the  ecclesiastical  scribe,  a  fairly  well-known 
person  on  whom  he  has  found  some  fresh  things  to  say  ;  his 
second  on  administrative  records ;  his  third  on  judicial  and 
legal  ones.  Mr.  Roberts  summarizes  the  contents  of  the  more 
interesting  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
both  under  their  owners  and  again  under  subjects,  with  an 
index  of  persons.  Mr.  Little  writes  on  Franciscan  literature 
like  the  past-master  he  is,  his  most  interesting  chapter  dealing 
with  the  biographies,  while  others  give  information  on  the 

1  17,  The  Wanderings  and  Homes  of  Manuscripts.  By  M.  R.  James,  pp.  96, 
2J.  (cloth  3-f.). — 1 8,  Ecclesiastical  Records.  By  Claude  Jenkins,  pp.  80,  is.  yd. 
— 22,  The  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  By  R.  A.  Roberts, 
pp.  91,  2s.  6d. — 23,  A  Guide  to  Franciscan  Studies,  pp.  63,  is.  6d. — 31,  A  Student's 
Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum.  By  Julius  P.  Gilson,  pp.  48, 
is.  London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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official  documents  of  the  order,  its  chronicles,  controversies, 
&c.  Lastly,  Mr.  Gilson,  after  a  pleasant  introduction  on 
why  manuscripts  should  be  studied  and  where  they  are  to  be 
found,  writes  on  the  history  of  the  collections  at  the  British 
Museum,  what  is  to  be  found  there  and  what  is  not,  and  how 
the  student  should  proceed  to  get  what  he  wants.  The  total 
cost  of  the  five  books  is  one  hundred  and  five  pence,  and  we 
hope  they  will  fire  one  hundred  and  five  young  students  to 
taste  the  joys  of  genuine  research  work. 

A.  W.  P. 

NOTES 

Miss  PRIDEAUX'S  rapid  survey  of  fine  printing  and  book- 
binding 1  is  a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  popularize 
interest  in  the  study  of  these  crafts,  and  derives  additional 
value  from  being  connected  with  a  useful  exhibition  of  tools 
and  materials.  Miss  Prideaux  makes  excellent  use  of  her 
forty  pages  and  finds  space  for  an  appreciative  notice  of 
recent  fine  printing  in  England  and  America.  On  recent  fine 
bookbindings,  to  which  she  has  herself  made  admirable 
contributions,  she  withholds  her  judgement,  noticing  no 
binders  later  than  *  Mearne '  (with  whom,  in  defiance  of 
Mr.  Duff,  she  continues  to  associate  the  fine  English  *  Restora- 
tion '  bindings)  and  the  ever-delightful  Roger  Payne.  Her 
sixteen  plates  illustrate  some  fine  specimens  of  the  two  crafts 
and  show  the  craftsmen  at  work.  An  unlucky  little  slip,  by 
which  the  underlines  to  a  (not  very  good)  example  of  Jensen's 
roman  type  and  the  Aldine  Hypnerotomachia  are  interchanged, 
will  no  doubt  be  speedily  corrected. 

1  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Notes  on  Printing  and  Bookbinding  :  a  guide 
to  the  exhibition  of  tools  and  materials  used  in  the  processes.  By  S.  T.  Prideaux. 
pp.  40,  with  1 6  plates.  Obtainable  either  direct  from  the  Museum  or  through 
any  boobeller.  Price  is.  6d. 
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The  Library  offers  its  sincere  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  the  editors  of  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,1 
which  last  April  made  its  first  appearances  after  the  war, 
with  its  head-quarters  transferred  from  the  United  States 
to  London,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  as  its  editor-in-chief. 
Good  wishes  are  really  superfluous,  as  the  lavish  number  of 
illustrations  ensures  success,  and  Mr.  Dodgson's  own  article 
on  the  etchings  of  J.  L.  Forain,  Mr.  A.  M.  Hind's  on  those  of 
G.  B.  Tiepolo,  Mr.  Oppe's  account  of  the  curious  experiments 
of  Alexander  Cozens,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman's  of  the 
etchings  of  E.  L.  Lumsden,  make  a  very  attractive  first 
number.  The  half-tone  illustrations  are  brilliantly  good,  but 
they  are  necessarily  much  reduced,  and  those  who  want  to 
know  Forain's  etchings  must  study  the  wonderful  originals 
now  exhibited  in  the  Print  Gallery  at  the  British  Museum — 
which  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Dodgson  would  have  them  do. 

A.  W.  P. 

1  The  Print  Collectors  Quarterly,  Vol.  8,  No.  i.  Edited  by  Campbell 
Dodgson.  American  editor:  Fitzroy  Carrington.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. 
2os.  a  year. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THREE  SIX- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH  BOOKS  CON- 
NECTED WITH  LONDON  HOSPITALS 

BY  SIR  D'ARCY  POWER,  K.B.E.,  F.R.C.S.  (ENG.),  F.S.A.1 

THE  middle  of  the'sixteenth  century  witnessed  a.  revolu- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  in  London,  and 
produced  a  number  of  books  written  by  men  who  had 
the  interest  of  surgery  at  heart  and  who  strove  to  raise 
their  calling  from  a  trade  to  a  profession.  Vicary,  Gale, 
Clowes,  Banester,  Read,  and  Maister  Peter  Lowe  wrote 
books  which  are  still  a  joy  to  read.  Their  language  is 
charming,  their  invective  is  fierce,  their  poetry  is  vile,  but 
they  give  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  that  many  a  profitable  hour  may  still  be  spent  in 
their  company. 

The  object  of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  however,  is 
Bibliography,  so  I  leave  this  band  of  writers  and  will  ask 
you  to  consider  three  books  whose  history  has  not  yet  been 
completely  elucidated. 

1  Read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  London,  21  March  1921. 

F 
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(i)   The  Order  of  the  Hospitalls 

I  will  begin  with  this  little  duodecimo,  the  title-page  of 
which  runs : 

THE  ORDER  |  Of  the  Hospitalls  of  K.  Henry  |  the  viiith  and  K.  Ed-| 
ward  the  vith, 

St.  Bartholomew's. 
Christ's. 
nz>  '  Bridewell. 

.St.  Thomas's. 

By  the  Maior,  Cominaltie,  and  Ci-|tizens  of  London,  Governours  of  |  the 
Possessions,  Revenues  and  |  Goods  of  the  sayd  Hospitalls,  |  1557. 

The  book  is  in  black  letter  and  has  neither  the  name  nor 
the  place  of  the  printer.  The  copy  here  shown  has  been 
re-backed  and  re-labelled,  but  the  leather  covering  the  sides 
is  original.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  and  the  edges  of  the 
leather  binding  are  gilded,  and  there  is  marbled  paper  at 
each  end  of  the  volume. 

The  book  itself  consists  of  57  leaves  and  113  pages.  The 
paper  is  of  good  quality,  but  it  is  badly  discoloured  throughout. 
Written  in  the  bold  hand  of  a  clerk  on  the  reverse  of  the 
title-page  is  the  inscription  :  *  To  the  Right  Worp11.  Sr. 
e  Humphry  Edwin  Knfc.  and  Alderman,  Governor  of  Christ's 

*  Hosp*1.'    The  book  was  also  in  the  possession  of  a  Governor 
of   St.   Bartholomew's   Hospital  in    1809.      It   contains   his 
summons  to  attend  at  the  Blue-coat  School  on  St.  Matthew's 
Day  and  go  '  from  thence  to  Christ  Church  to  hear  a  sermon 

*  and   afterwards   to   hear   the   Oration   in   the   great   Hall 
'  according  to  ancient  Custom. 

'  NB.  It  is  particularly  requested  that  you  take  a  Green 
'  Staff,  as  a  Governor  of  this  Hospital,  upon  entering  the 

*  Great  Hall '.  *          w 

In  spite  of  the  date  and  the  type  I  have  always  thought 
there  was  something  wrong  about  the  book,  and  I  felt  about 
it  as  the  undergraduate  did  when  he  wrote  : 
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*  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell; 
But  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.' 

So  I  have  brought  it  here  this  afternoon  for  your  inspection 
with  such  facts  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  that  you  may 
sit  in  judgement  upon  it,  and,  I  fear,  damn  it  as  an  impostor. 

The  book  contains  the  rules  which  the  citizens  of  London 
desired  should  govern  the  Charities  which  had  been  placed 
under  their  control  after  the  upheaval  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  declares  how  many  governors  shall  be 
elected ;  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  chosen ;  the 
length  of  time  they  shall  serve  and  the  charge  to  be  given  to 
them  ;  the  manner  of  conducting  the  Courts  and  of  appoint- 
ing the  Officers ;  the  duties  of  the  Officers,  and  many  other 
details,  serviceable  and  necessary  at  the  time,  but  of  no  interest 
to  us  at  present. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Orders  occurs  in  the  Repertories 
at  the  Guildhall,  where,  under  the  date  1557,  28th  Sept., 
4  &  5  Ph.  &  Mary,  it  appears  that  the  *  Court  of  Aldermen 
'  agreed  that  all  the  articles  and  ordinances  then  read  con- 
'  cerning  the  government  and  ordering  of  the  Poor  in  West 

*  Smithfield  and  the  hospitals  of  the  City,  lately  devised  by 

*  S[i]r  Martin  Bowes  and  S[i]r  Rowland  Hill,  knights,  and 

*  diverse  other  aldermen  and  commoners  of  this  city  being 
f  Governours  and  Surveyors  at  that  present  of  the  said  house 

*  should  be  entered  of  record  and  from  thenceforth  put  in 
'  due  execution '. 

The  Order  is  headed  '  Offley,  Maior ',  and  Sir  Thomas 
Offley  was  Mayor  in  1556-7. 

The  *  Memoranda,  References,  and  Documents  relating  to 
The  Royal  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  London  ',  compiled  by 
Mr.  James  Francis  Firth,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  issued  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  in  1836,  state  that  *  these  articles 

F2 
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6  and  ordinances  do  not  appear  to  be  entered  of  record  but 
'  were  printed  in  1557  under  the  title  "  The  Order  of  the 
'Hospitalls",  etc.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Orders  were 
duly  made  in  1557,  and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  they 
should  never  have  been  transcribed  in  the  archives  of  the 
City.  They  were  certainly  circulated  to  the  four  Royal 
Hospitals,  for  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  known  to,  and  acted  on,  by  the  governing  bodies  of 
these  charities. 

The  next  notice  of  the  Orders  is  in  Strype's  edition  of 
S  tow's  Survey  (Lond.  1754,  vol.  i,  p.  195),  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Orders  '  were  printed  in  a  little  book  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Goodfellow,  Towne  Clerk ',  This  is  amplified  by 
Gough  (British  Topography,  Lond.  1780,  vol.  i,  p.  639)  as 
follows :  '  the  Order  of  the  Hospitalls,  etc.,  since  reprinted 
'  in  the  old  character  and  size  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Secretary 
*  Pepys.  O.'  Mr.  Bernard  Kettle,  of  the  Guildhall  Library, 
tells  me  that  O.  is  William  Oldys,  the  antiquary  (1696-1761). 
The  statement  that  a  reprint  was  made  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  is  repeated  by  Ames  in  Herbert's  edition 
(p.  1596),  and  by  Lowndes  (p.  1124).  I  also  find  in  Lowndes 
that  the  book  has  fetched  the  following  prices  at  sales : 
Nassau,  pt.  i,  2469,  £i.  iSs. ;  Strettell,  1057,  5^.  ;  Towneley, 
pt.  i,  563,  7-r.  6d. ;  Inglis,  1076,  Ss. 

It  is  generally  assumed,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  editions 
of  the  Orders,  the  one  printed  in  1557  ;  the  other,  a  facsimile 
printed  at  a  much  later  date.  I  have  examined  the  various 
copies  of  the  book  which  are  accessible  to  see  in  what  respects 
they  agree  or  differ,  taking  my  own  as  a  standard.  The 
British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Libraries  have  each  two 
copies ;  the  Guildhall  Library,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Christ's  Hospital,  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge,  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  at  Bristol,  and  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Library  at  Washington  have  one  copy  apiece. 
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Sir  William  Osier's  library  has  this  copy,  which  Lady  Osier 
kindly  allows  me  to  show  you,  and  I  have  a  copy.  Twelve 
copies  of  the  book  are  thus  available  for  comparison,  and 
I  have  particulars  of  all  of  them.  They  are  printed  on  similar 
paper,  and  in  every  case  the  paper  is  discoloured  as  it  is  in  these 
two  copies.  In  each  case  there  are  three  vertical  chain  lines 
on  a  page,  but  it  is  only  in  my  own  copy  and  in  the  two 
copies  in  the  Bodleian  that  there  is  any  watermark.  In  my 
own  copy  there  is  a  device  on  the  third  fly-leaf  in  front  and 
in  the  last  fly-leaf  at  the  end.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  shield 
with  a  double  border.  Miss  Anderson  has  kindly  examined 
the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  and  she  writes  :  '  The  volumes 

*  seem  to  me  to  agree  in  watermarks.     On  one  page  I  think 
4  I  trace  COME,  and  in  the  corresponding  leaf  of  the  gathering 
4  NY,  the  intermediate  letters  are  in  the  binding  and  I  could 

*  not  distinguish   them.     The    more  common  watermark  is 

*  something  like  a  horn  on  an  ornamental  shield  but,  as  it  is 
4  everywhere  close  in  to  the  binding,  and  besides  cut  at  the 
'  top,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  be  definite.    Ordinarily  the  pages 
1  have  three  vertical  lines  each.     8°  Rawl.  586*  has  on  the 
'  second  flyleaf  at  the  beginning  as  watermark  a  portion  of 

*  a  fleur-de-lys  enclosed  in  a  shield — the  upper  portion  is  cut 

*  away ;    the   end  flyleaf   has  as  watermark  a  crown  over  a 
'  shield,  but  the  shield  is  almost  entirely  cut  away  as  is  also 

*  part  of  the  crown. 

*  8°  Rawl.  586**  has  on  flyleaf  two,  what  seems  to  be  the 

*  remains  of  (tjj  but  the  top  line  of  the  T  is  cut  away.     All 

*  the  watermarks  are  close  into  the  binding  and  have  been 

*  cut  by  the  binder.'     None  of  the  other  copies  that  I  have 
examined  have  any  watermarks. 

Nearly  every  copy  has  an  inscription  similar  to  the  one 
I  show  you.  It  is  written  in  a  bold  text  hand,  is  on  the  reverse 
of  the  title-page,  and  states  that  the  book  has  been  presented 
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to  an  alderman  or  Governor  of  Christ's  Hospital  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

All  the  copies  that  I  have  seen  appear  to  me  to  be  part  of 
one  issue,  which  was  put  into  circulation  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  are 
all  examples  of  what  Oldys  called  the  Pepys  reprint.  I  have 
not  found  a  single  example  of  any  earlier  edition.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  no  edition  was  printed  in  1557,  but  that 
the  Christ's  Hospital  authorities  printed  directly  from  a 
manuscript  copy,  possibly,  as  tradition  states,  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys.  Moreover,  the  manuscript  from  which 
the  book  was  printed  had  only  recently  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Blue-coat  School,  for  the  Order  beginning  *  Offley, 
Maior ',  is  signed  *  Goodfellow ',  whereas  if  it  had  been 
printed  from  the  original  it  would  have  been  signed  *  Black- 
well '.  William  Blackwell  was  Town  Clerk  from  1541  to 
I57°;  J°nn  Goodfellow  was  Town  Clerk  from  1690  to  1700. 
The  book  was  printed,  therefore,  between  1690  and  1700. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  inscription  in  my  copy,  which 
shows  that  it  belonged  to  Sir  Humphry  Edwin.  Edwin  was 
a  Skinner  and  a  Barber-Surgeon  who  was  alderman  of  the 
Tower  Ward.  He  was  Master  of  the  Barber-Surgeons  Com- 
pany in  1686,  and  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  knighted  in  1687  and  was  Mayor  in  1697. 

Having  thus  fixed  the  approximate  date  I  set  to  work  to 
discover  whether  there  was  any  special  reason  for  printing 
The  Order  of  the  Hospitalls  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  they  had  remained  so  long  in  manuscript. 
I  found  that  in  1681  the  Court  of  Aldermen  made  a  determined 
effort  to  regain  their  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  four  Royal 
Hospitals,  which  had  practically  lapsed  from  disuse.  On 
14  February  1681  'a  reference  was  made  to  the  presidents  of 
'  the  four  hospitals  and  four  aldermen  to  inquire  into  and 
*  examine  the  ancient  method  of  managing  the  hospitals  and 
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*  appointing  governors '.     The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
show  conclusively  that  the  Court  of  Aldermen  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  Hospitals,  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  enforce  it — 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  proving  especially  refractory — and 
the  dispute  dragged  on  for  several  years. 

On  28  October  1690  '  the  Clerk  of  Christ's  Hospital  was 
'  ordered  by  that  day  seven-night  to  deliver  an  account  in 
'  writing  how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  Governors  of  that 

*  Hospital   were    anciently   nominated    and    appointed,    and 

*  when  and  how  the  same  came  to  be  altered  '.    On  10  March 
1690-1,  the  Committee  reported  that  '  by  an  act  of  Common 
4  Council  5th  of  August,  4th  and  5th  Ph.  &  Mar.  it  was 
4  ordained  that  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being  and  such 

*  of  the  Aldermen,  commonalty  and  citizens  as  should  be 
'  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  for  the  time 
'  being  to  be  governors  of  the  possessions,  etc.,  and  their 
'  successors  for  evermore  (and  gave  authority  to  them  to  make 

*  statutes  and  ordinances  for  well  governing  the  hospitals,  and 

*  to  nominate,  appoint,  make,  create,  and  ordain  such  and  so 

*  many  officers,  ministers,  and  governors  under  them  in  the 

*  said  hospitals  as  shall  be  thought  meet  by  their  discretions,  to 

*  the  intent  the  poor  therein  may  be  well  and  honestly  pro- 

*  vided  for). 

*  That  pursuant  to  that  act  certain  ordinances  were  made 
4  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for  the  government  of  the 
'  hospitals  and  how  the  governors  should  be  chosen  . .  .  accord- 
4  ing  to  which  Order  the  new  governors  were  presented  to 
'  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  till  the  year  1615. 

*  That  although  the  entry  of  confirmation  of  new  governors 
'  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  was  omitted  for  many  years  .  .  . 

*  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  summoned.' 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  which  evidently  turned  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  '  Order  of  the  Hospitalls '  was  satis- 
factory, for  '  The  Committee  did  not  find  any  authority  for 
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'  altering  the  way   of   election   or   for   electing   other   than 

*  citizens  for  the  presidents  and  governors  of  the  hospitals  or 
'  any  or  either  of  them.    The  report  was  well  liked,  approved 

*  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  Repertory.'     This  appears 
to  have  settled  the  matter,  for  the  Court  of  Aldermen  resumed 
its  authority  and  the  hospitals  acquiesced. 

The  printing  of  The  Order  of  the  Hospitalls  seems  to 
be  the  immediate  outcome  of  this  struggle.  It  must  have 
been  necessary  for  all  the  governors  of  the  hospitals  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  them  to  study  the  Orders,  which  had 
hitherto  existed  only  in  manuscript.  A  new  copy  was  there- 
fore obtained  from  the  Guildhall  and  its  authenticity  was 
guaranteed  by  the  signature  of  the  Town  Clerk.  It  was 
printed  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  were  struck  off  for 
the  use  of  the  governors.  The  edition  was  of  a  considerable 
size.  It  was  not  put  on  sale,  but  a  copy  was  probably  given  to 
each  governor  and  to  each  member  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  active  interference  of 
Mr.  Pepys  in  the  affairs  of  the  Blue-coat  School  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are  well  known,  and  are  clearly  set 
out  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  his  Annals  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  The  school  passed  through  a  difficult  period 
during  the  Treasurership  of  Nathaniel  Hawes  from  1683  to 
1699,  wrien  there  was  a  general  relaxation  of  discipline. 
Mr.  Pepys,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  set  himself  to  improve 
the  administration,  having  already  obtained  a  voice  in  the 
management  by  securing  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the 
newly  established  Mathematical  School.  This  school  was 
originally  intended  to  train  officers  for  the  King's  ships  and, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Pepys  was  directly  interested 
in  its  success.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Pepys  paid 
for  the  printing  of  The  Order  of  the  Hospitalls,  though  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact 
in  the  Christ's  Hospital  records. 
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The  name  of  the  printer  is  not  given,  but  a  few  years 
later  Mr.  Edward  Brewster  bought  and  gave  to  the  use  of 
the  Blue-coat  School  a  book  called  Synopsis  Algebraica.  In 
1708  it  was  reported  that,  the  first  impression  being  now 
almost  spent,  the  Committee  of  Christ's  Hospital  ordered 
Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Button,  the  master  of  the  new  Mathe- 
matical School,  to  revise  and  correct  the  book,  and  translate 
it  into  English,  in  order  to  have  the  same  reprinted  and  made 
of  more  general  and  public  use.  It  was  hoped  that  *  the 
'  advantage  arising  therefrom  may  defray  the  charge  of  the 
4  impression  '. 

The  Committee  ordered  750  copies  in  Latin  and  1,000  in 
English.  Samuel  Cobb,  the  undermaster,  received  ten  guineas 
for  his  translation,  and  it  was  arranged  to  sell  the  book  to 
three  specified  booksellers  at  2s.  6d.  a  copy  in  sheets. 

I  thought  that  this  information  might  help  to  elucidate  the 
publisher  of  The  Order  of  the  Hospitalls,  so  I  visited  the 
British  Museum  and  obtained  '  A  Synopsis  of  Algebra  being 
'  the  posthumous  work  of  Joannes  Alexander  of  Bern  in 
(  Swisserland  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix  by  Humphry 
4  Button.  For  the  use  of  the  two  mathematicall  Schools  in 
4  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Bone  from  the  Latin  by  Samm. 
'  Cobb  M.A.  London.  Printed  for  the  Hospital  by  J.  Barber 
'  and  are  to  be  sold  by  S.  Keble  and  B.  Tooke  in  Fleet  St. 
'  and  B.  Midwinter  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  MBCCIX.' 

The  Appendix  has  on  the  title-page  :  *  London,  Printed 
by  J.  Barber,  Printer  to  the  said  Hospital.  MBCCIX.' 
It  appears  from  this  that  the  Blue-coat  School  had  its  own 
printer  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  The  Order  of 
the  Hospitalls.  I  looked  through  the  volume,  but  could  find 
no  paper  mark,  and  I  am  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  say  whether 
the  type  used  in  printing  The  Order  of  the  Hospitalls  bears  any 
relation  to  that  used  by  J.  Barber. 

The  Order  of  the  Hospitalls  is  reprinted  in  full  both  in  the 
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1837  and  1863  editions  of  Memoranda,  References  and  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Royal  Hospitals  :  it  is  summarized  in 
Sir  Norman  Moore's  History  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

(ii)    Ficary's  Anatomy  of  Man 

The  second  book  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is 
Vicary's  Anatomy  of  Man,  as  there  is  also  a  little  bibliographical 
difficulty  connected  with  it.  The  first  edition  of  which  we 
have  certain  knowledge  is  a  I2mo  which  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  1577  with  the  following  heading  : 

Tricesimo  die  Januarii  (1577) 

{Lycensed  unto  him.     *  A  briefe  Traytise 
of  the  Anatomye  of  Man's  Bodye.'  xiid  and 
a  copie. 

The  title-page,  which  has  an  ornamental  border,  reads : 

A  profitable  Trea-  tise  of  the  Anatomic  |  of  mans  body  :  |  Compyled  by  that 
excel-jlent  Chirurgion,  M.  Tho-mas  Vicary,  Esquire,  Seriaunt  |  Chirurgion 
to  King  Henry  the  |  eyght,  to  king  Edward  the  .vj.  to  |  Queene  Mary,  and  to 
our  most  |  gracious  Soueraigne  Lady  |  Queene  Elizabeth,  and  also  |  cheefe 


Chirurgion  of  .S.  |  Bartholomewes 
corrected,  and  published  by  the 


Hospital.  |  Which  work  is  newly  reuyued, 
Chirurgions  of  the  same  |  Hospital  now 


beeing.  |  An.  1577.  |  U  Imprinted  at  London,  by  |  Henry  Bamforde. 

This  title-page  makes  two  definite  statements :  first,  that 
the  book  was  compiled,  not  written  by  Thomas  Vicary ; 
secondly,  that  it  was  revived,  i.e.  revised,  after  his  death  by 
the  surgeons  who  had  been  his  colleagues  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  book  was  attributed  to 
Vicary  by  those  who  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  work. 
There  must  have  been  some  previous  copy  from  which  this 
edition  was  revised,  and  Aikin,  in  his  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain,  published  in  1780,  says  of 
Vicary :  *  the  name  of  this  person  deserves  recording  as  the 
*  author  of  the  first  anatomical  work  written  in  the  English 
'  language. .  .  .  The  title  of  his  work  is "  A  Treasure  for  English- 
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'  men  containing  the  Anatomic  of  Man's  Body  ",  printed 
*  London  1548  '.  No  trace  of  this  book  has  been  found  in 
spite  of  a  diligent  search  by  many  persons  extending  over 
many  years. 

Dr.  Frank  Payne  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  book 
as  it  was  revised  in  1577  (the  British  Medical  Journal,  1896, 
vol.  i),  and  showed  conclusively  that  it  was  an  abridgement  of 
a  manuscript  which  was  then  in  his  possession,  and  which 
I  have  seen,  the  work  of  an  English  surgeon  whose  personality 
is  clearly  displayed  though  his  name  is  not  given,  and  it  is  in  the 
English  language.  The  date  of  composition  is  given  in  the  text 
as  the  year  of  our  Lord  1392,  but  the  manuscript  itself  was 
probably  written  about  a  century  later.  Vicary's  Anatomy  is 
practically  a  compilation  from  this  manuscript.  He  omits 
a  great  deal  and  abbreviates  a  great  deal,  for  his  treatise  is 
not  more  than  half  as  long  as  his  copy.  The  quotations  from 
ancient  writers  are  given  very  loosely  and  inaccurately  by 
Vicary,  but  they  are  the  same  as  those  given  fully  in  the  manu- 
script. Dr.  Payne  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Vicary  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  this  treatise,  of  which 
he  made  an  abridgement  using  the  same  words,  sometimes 
not  understanding  them,  and  brought  it  out  as  his  own ;  or 
alternatively,  as  one  does  not  like  to  think  of  Vicary  as  an 
actual  literary  impostor  and  there  is  another  possibility,  that 
Vicary  did  not  profess  to  be  the  author.  'The  only 
4  authentically  known  printed  edition  was  brought  out,'  says 
Dr.  Payne,  'fifteen  years  after  his  death  by  his  colleagues 
4  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  they  may  have  found 
4  a  manuscript  tract  which  they  regarded  as  Vicary's,  though 
4  he  had  never  laid  claim  to  it  or  published  it  as  his.  In 
4  any  case  the  real  author  or  compiler  was  our  anonymous 
4  friend  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about  whom  I  wish  I  knew 
4  more.  His  book  is,  I  think,  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
4  medical  language  of  the  time.  Vicary's  book  is  not  really  an 
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1  example  of  the  language  of  his  time,  his  nomenclature  being 
'  quite  out  of  date,  though  the  spelling  and  diction  are 
c  modernized.'  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  the  matter  a  step 
backwards  and  so  clear  my  predecessor,  Vicary,  of  the  sus- 
picion of  literary  forgery,  and,  at  the  same  time,  show  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  both  Dr.  Payne's  hypotheses. 

John  Halle,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  who  lived  at  Maid- 
stone  from  his  birth  in  1529  to  his  death  in  1568,  was  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Vicary  and  one  of  his  personal  friends. 
In  1565  Halle  produced  an  edition  of  Lanf rank's  Surgery,  and 
he  thus  describes  his  treatment  of  the  work  of  that  great 
Italian  surgeon,  who  died  in  1306 :  '  I  dedicate  this  excellent 
(  compendious  worke,  called  "  Chirurgia  parua  Lanfranci  ", 

*  ...  which  was  translated  out  of  Frenche  into  the  olde 

*  Saxony  englishe,  about  twoo  hundred  yeres  past.     Which 

*  I  haue  nowe  not  only  reduced  to  our  vsuall  speache,  by 

*  changyng  or  newe  translating  suche  wordes,   as  nowe  be 
'  inueterate,   and  growne  out   of  knowledge  by  processe  of 
4  tyme,  but  also  conferred  my  labours  in  this  behalf  with 

*  other   copies   both   in   Frenche   and    latin ;    namely  with 

*  maister  Bacter,  for  his  latine  copie  and  Symon  Hudie  for  his 
'  french  copie,  and  other  English  copies  ;   of  the  which  I  had 
'  one  of  John  Chamber,  and  another  of  John  Yates  both  very 
4  auncient,  with  other  mo  :    whose  good  helpe  hath  not  a 

*  little  farthered  me  in  these  things,  to  the  intent  that  it 
'  might  perfectly  come  forth  to  a  publique  profite  which  to 

*  doe  I  was  constreigned,  not  only  because  I  would  not  truste 
4  too  muche  to  myne  owne  rude  iudgement  :   but  also  that 
'  by  the  authoritie  of  dyuers  men  of  knowledge,  this  excellent 

*  worke  (as  it  is  worthy)  may  the  more  effectually  be  alowed 
'  and  accepted.' 

Halle  also  takes  back  the  story  of  Vicary's  Anatomy  to  a  time 
antecedent  to  the  edition  of  1577,  for  he  says  in  the  prologue 
to  his  first  treatise  of  Anatomy,  which  is  dated  1565,  that  he 
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is  somewhat  encouraged  to  publish  it  *  by  the  example  of 
'good    maister    Vicarie,  late   Sargeante   chyrurgien    to    the 

*  queenes  highness ;    who  was  the  firste  that  euer  wrote  a 

*  treatyse   of   Anatomye  in   English   (to   the   profile   of  his 
'  brethren  chirurgiens  and  the  helpe  of  younge  studientes) 
1  as  farre  as  I  can  learne  '. 

In  1588  John  Read,  an  energetic  surgeon  living  at  Gloucester, 
published  a  treatise  on  Fistula  which  had  been  written  by 
John  of  Arderne  in  1376,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Vicary  and 
Halle,  he  used  a  fifteenth-century  English  translation,  though 
he  also  had  an  earlier  Latin  version  before  him,  because  he 
inserts  a  few  lines  which  had  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
English  version. 

Several  deductions  can  be  made  from  these  facts.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Vicary  compiled  his  treatise  on  anatomy  and 
issued  it  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  was  already  out  of 
date,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  the  students 
of  the  United  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons,  which  had 
been  founded  in  1540.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  pursued 
and  perhaps  originated  the  plan  which  Halle  imitated.  He 
borrowed  a  manuscript  and  copied  it  with  such  alterations  as 
his  limited  knowledge  of  anatomy  allowed.  He  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  incorporate,  the  work  of 
Vesalius  or  even  of  Geminus,  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues, 
as  surgeon  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth.  Halle  did  his  com- 
pilation more  thoroughly,  for  he  compared  several  manuscripts; 
Vicary  condensed  and  compiled  from  a  single  manuscript ; 
Read  merely  copied  his  original  without  change.  The 
surgeons  at  this  time  seemed  to  have  been  in  the  same  frame 
of  mind  as  the  Oxford  graduates  in  the  early  Tractarian  days, 
when  Pusey  and  Newman  set  their  pupils  to  work  to  edit  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Vicary's  Anatomy,  however,  served  its  purpose,  for  it  re- 
mained in  print  until  1651,  and  the  following  editions 
appeared  : 
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Edition. 

(1)  During  the  lifetime  of  Vicary. 

(2)  1577  in  I2mo 


(3)  1586 

4to 

(4)  1587 

. 

(5)  159°" 

. 

(6)  1599 

.         . 

(7)  1613 

Called  6thly. 

(8)  1626 

„      7thly. 

(9)  1633 

„      Sthly. 

10)  1641 

„      9thly. 

ii)  1651 

izmo 

12)    1888 

8vo 

Publisher  or  Printer. 
?  Publisher. 
Henry  Bamforde. 
J.  Windet  for  John  Perin. 
George  Robinson  for  John  Perin. 
T.  Creede. 
T.  Creede. 
Thomas  Creede. 
B.  Alsop  and  T.  Fauucet. 
Bar.  Alsop  &  Tho.  Fawcet. 
B.  Alsop  and  T.  Fawcet. 
T.  Fawcet.    Sold  by  J.  Nuthall. 
N.  Truebner  &  Co. 

The  title-page  in  the  1586  and  subsequent  editions  until 
1641  runs  : 

The  |  Englishe-jmans  Treasvre,  |  or  Treasor  For  |  Englishmen ;  |  With 
the  true  Anatomye  of  Mans  |  Body,  Compiled  by  that  excellent  |  chirurgion 
Maister  Thomas  Vicary  |  Esquire  Sergeant  Chirurgion  to  King  |  Henry  the  8. 
To  King  Edward  the  6.  |  To  Queene  Mary.  And  to  our  |  Soueraigne  Lady 
Queene  |  Elizabeth.  |  And  also  cheefe  Chirurgion  to  S.  Bartholo-jmewes 
hospitall.  |  Whereunto  are  annexed  many  secrets  appertaining  to  Chirur-j 
gery,  with  diuers  excellent  approued  Remedies  for  all  diseases  the  |  which  are 
in  man  or  woman,  with  emplasters  of  speciall  cure  |  with  other  potions  and 
drinkes  approued  in  Phisike.  |  Also  the  rare  treasor  of  the  English  Bathes. 
Written  by  I  William  Turner,  Doctor  in  Phisicke.  |  Gathered  and  set  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friendes  and  I  countrimen  in  England  by  William  Bremer, 
Practi-jtioner  in  Phisicke  and  Chirurgery.  |  (Ornament.)  |  At  London,  | 
^[  Imprinted  by  lohn  Windet  for  lohn  Perin  |  dwelling  in  Paules  Church-yard 
at  the  signe  of  the  Angell,  |  and  are  there  to  be  sold,  j  1586. 

This  title-page — except  for  the  change  of  the  printer's 
name  and  the  date — remained  until  the  1613  edition,  when  a 
section  was  added  of  *  Oynments  and  Plaisters ;  with 
'  especiall  and  approved  remedies  for  the  Plague,  and  |  Pesti- 
*  lent  Fever,  which  never  came  to  light  before  this  |  present ; 
'  By  W.  B.  Practitioner  in  Physicke  and  Chyrurgerie  '. 

W.  B.  was  W.  Boraston  of  Salop.  This  edition  was  further 
enriched  by  a  whole  plate  engraving  of  a  skeleton  moralizing 
with  a  tomb  in  the  background  and '  Sic  transit  gloria  Mundi ' 
as  a  legend.  The  1641  edition  also  has  a  plate  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  veins. 
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The  book  had  really  fulfilled  its  purpose,  but  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  publish  it  once  again  in  a  smaller  form  and 
with  an  altered  title.  Accordingly  in  1651  this  I2mo  appeared 
with  the  title-page  in  red  and  black  inside  a  ruled  border. 

The  |  Surgions  |  Directorie  |  for  |  Young  Practitioners,  |  in  [respect  of  ?] 
Wounds,  and  Cures,  &c.,  |  shewing  the  Excellencie  of  divers  Secrets  |  belonging 
to  that  noble  Art  and  |  Mysterie.  |  Very  usefull  in  these  Times  upon  any 
sodaine  Accidents.  |  And  may  well  serve,  |  As  a  Noble  Exercise  for  Gentle- 
women, and  others ;   who  desire  Science  in  |  Medicine  and  Surgery,  for  a 
generall  good  j 

Divided  into  X  Parts.  |  (Whose  Contents  follow  in  the  next  Page.)  Written 
by  T.  Vicary  Esquire,  Chyrurgion  |  to  Hen  8.  Edw  6.  Q  Mary.  Q.  Eliz.  | 

London,  |  Printed  by  T.  Fawcet  dwelling  in  Shoo-|Lane,  at  the  Signe  of 
the  Dolphin.  1651  |  And  are  to  be  sold  by  J.  Nuthall  at  his  Shop  in  |  Flete- 
street  at  the  signe  of  Hercules  Fillers. 

The  edition  of  1888  is  published  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  and  was  edited  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall  and  his  son 
Percy  Furnivall,  using  the  text  of  the  1577  edition. 

The  Englishman's  Treasure  thus  had  a  long  career,  but  it 
probably  owed  its  sale  to  the  number  of  receipts  it  contained 
and  not  to  the  Anatomy,  which  was  long  out  of  date  when  the 
book  first  appeared.  Indeed  as  showing  how  little  attention 
was  paid  by  the  successive  editors  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
mistranslation  which  appears  on  page  44  of  the  1586  edition 
is  unchanged  in  the  1651  edition  [p.  66].  The  passage  runs  : 

*  The  seconde  portion  of  the  guttes  is  called  jejunium,  for 

*  he  is'  evermore  emptie,  for  to  him  lyeth  evermore  the  chest 
'  of  the  Gal  beating  him  sore,  and  draweth  forth  of  him  al 

*  the  drosse,  and  cleanseth  him  cleane.'    This  is  a  misreading 
of  the  manuscript,  which  has  *  Biting  him  sore ',  referring  to 
the  supposed  irritant  properties  of  the  bile. 

I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  to  Thomas  Vicary  by 
showing  that  he  was  not  a  purloiner  of  other  men's  brains, 
but  that  the  Anatomy  was  issued  originally  as  part  of  a  scheme 
to  go  back  to  old  writers  at  a  time  when  surgery  was  just 
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beginning  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life  after  the  dead  period  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

(iii)  The  Ordre  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Bartholomewes  in  West- 
Smytbfielde  in  London. 

The  third  book  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  a  small  book  of 
Orders  issued  in  1552  for  the  government  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital.  The  title-page  reads : 

The  Ordre  of  |  the  Hospital  of  .S.  Bar-|tholomewes  in  West-|Smythfielde 
in  |  London.  |  11  i.  Epist.  John,  ii  Chap.  |  He  that  sayeth  he  walketh  in  the 
lyght,  and  hateth  his  brother,  came  neuer  as  yet  in  the  lyght.  But  |  he  that 
loueth  his  brother,  he  dwel-jleth  in  the  lyght.  |  Londini  |  Anno  j  1552. 

It  presents  few  points  of  bibliographical  interest,  but,  such 
as  they  are,  it  is  as  well  to  place  them  on  record.  The  colophon 
of  the  1552  edition  states  that  the  book  was  'imprinted  at 
(  London  by  Ryjcharde  Grafton,  Printer  to  the  |  Kynges 
'  maiestie.  |  Cum  priuilegio  ad  imprimen-|dum  solum '. 
Bound  up  with  it  is  a  pamphlet  containing  the  '  Orders  taken 

*  and    Enacted   for    Orphans    with    their    porcions.      Anno. 

*  MDLI ' ;    an  Order  about  Carts  and  another  on  Dues  for 
Tythes. 

Strype,  in  his  edition  of  Stow,  says  that  it  was  reprinted  in 
1 5  80,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  It  was  certainly  reprinted 
as  a  quarto  in  1652  under  the  title  '  Orders  and  Ordinances 
'  for  the  better  government  of  the  Hospitall  of  Bartholomew 
'  the  lesse '.  '  As  also  Orders  enacted  for  Orphans  and  their 
6  portions  MDLXXX.  Together  with  a  Briefe  Discourse  of 
'  the  laudable  Customes  of  London.  London,  Printed  by 

*  James  Flesher,  Printer  to  that  Honourable  City  1652.'    This 
reprint  is  abridged,  as  the  prayers  are  omitted,  since  the  Church 
of   England   was   in   abeyance   during   the   Commonwealth. 
The  abridged  reprint  appears  in  full  in  Strype's  edition  of 
Stow  (Lond.  1720.    Vol.  ii,  Book  6,  Appendix,  p.  51).     In 
1884  Mr.  Morrant  Baker — a  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
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Hospital — reprinted  the  1652  edition  with  a  prefatory  note 
in  The  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports  (vol.  xx,  1884). 
In  1885  he  caused  some  separate  copies  to  be  struck  off  in 
quarto  and  prefixed  a  typo-etching  of  an  engraving  of  the 
Hospital  in  1720.  This  reprint  is  in  special  type  and  has  the 
ornaments  copied  from  the  1652  edition  The  ornament  on 
page  35  has  been  inadvertently  transposed  by  the  printer. 
In  1885  Mr.  Morrant  Baker  issued  privately  an  abstract  of 
The  Orders  and  Ordinances  in  a  quarto  volume  with  the 
heading  *  The  Two  foundations  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital A.  D.  1123  and  A.  D.  1546*.  This  volume  has  an 
engraving  of  Rahere's  tomb  copied  from  that  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumenta  and  bears  the  imprint  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Fourteen  copies  were  struck  off  in  folio  size. 

The  1552  edition  was  reprinted  in  full  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall 
and  Mr.  Percy  Furnivall  as  an  appendix  to  their  edition  of 
Vicary's  Anatomy  in  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  Publica- 
tions, Lond.  1888.  An  abstract  of  the  1552  edition  is  also 
given  by  Sir  Norman  Moore  in  his  History  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  (vol.  ii,  1918,  p.  164).  The  copy  of  this  little  book 
now  in  the  British  Museum  belonged,  says  Sir  Norman 
Moore,  to  King  Edward  VI.  It  is  mentioned  by  J.  G. 
Nichols,  Literary  Remains  of  King  Edward  VI,  Roxburghe 
Club,  1857.  The  volume,  when  Mr.  Nichols  wrote,  seems 
to  have  had  its  original  binding  stamped  with  '  E.  vi.  R.' 
and  roses  and  crowns.  This  was  no  doubt  decayed,  as  the 
book  now  has  a  modern  binding.  Sir  Norman  Moore  further 
notes  that  '  on  the  title-page  of  "  The  Ordre  "  is  written 
4  Y.  24.  2,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  pressmark  of  the  Royal 
*  Library '. 

The  preface  of  the  1552  edition  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  genesis  of  the  book.  It  states  that  in  five  years,  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Hospital,  *  there  haue  bene  healed  of 
'  the  Pocques,  Fistules,  filthie  Blaynes  and  Sores,  to  the 
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i  nombre  of  .viij.  hundred,  and  thewce  saufe  deliuered,  that 
1  other  hauyng  nede  myghte  entre  in  their  roume ;    Beside 

*  eyght  skore  and  .xii.  that  haue  there  forsaken  this  life,  in 
'  their  intollerable  miseries  and  griefes,  whiche  elles  might 

*  haue  died,  and  stowcke  in  the  iyes  &  noses  of  the  Citie, 
'  if  thys  place  had  not  vouchedsaufe  to  become  a  poompe 
'  alone,  to  ease  a  commune  abhorryng '.    The  citizens  that  had 
the  care  of  the  Hospital  were  exclaimed  against  even  in  the 
pulpits,  as  if  they  had  wronged  this  charity  by  the  mistaken 
supposition  that  this  Hospital  should  have  made  a  general 
sweep  of  all  the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  so  for  their  care  the 
governors  were  rewarded  with  nothing  but  open  detraction. 

Upon  this  slander  so  widely  spread  *  It  is  thought  good  to 

*  the  Lord  Mayour  of  thys  Citie  of  London,  as  chief  patrone 
4  and  gouvernour  of  this  Hospitall,  in  the  name  of  the  Citie,  to 
'  publishe  at  this  present  the  officiers  and  ordres  by  hym 
(  appoincted  and  from  time  to  tyme  practysed  and  vsed  by 
'  twelue  of  the  Citizeins  moste  auncient,  in  their  courses,  .  .  . 
'  partly  for  the  staye  and  redresse  of  such  slaundre  and  partly 
4  for  that  it  myght  be  an  open  wytness,  and  knowledge  vnto 
1  all  men,  howe  thynges  are  administred  there  &  by  whom  ', 
and  likewise  to  excite  all  well-disposed  persons  more  and  more 
to  bestow  their  charity  here. 

The  Orders  are  quite  interesting  and  must  have  been 
extremely  well  thought  out,  for  with  a  few  minor  changes 
and  necessary  additions  they  regulate  the  working  of  the 
Hospital  to  this  day.  Each  officer  of  the  Hospital  still  receives 
a  Charge  or  definition  of  his  duties  when  he  is  first  appointed, 
and  each  Charge,  in  the  case  of  the  subordinate  officials,  con- 
cludes with  the  words  :  *  This  is  your  charge  and  office  with 

*  the  which  ye  have  to  do  and  not  with  any  other  thing, 
1  neither  with  any  other  office  in  this  house.    But  if  you  shall 
1  perceive  at  any  time  any  thing  done  by  any  officer  or  other 
1  person  of  this  house  that  shall  be  unprofitable  thereunto, 
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*  or  that  may  be  occasion  of  any  disorder,  or  shall  engender 

*  slander  to  the  same  that  ye  then  declare  it  to  the  Treasurer 
'  or  Almoners  or  to  one  of  them  and  no  farther  to  meddle 
4  therein.'     I  received  this  injunction  so  frequently  in  the 
course  of  my  service  at  the  Hospital  that  I  was  quite  pleased 
to  be  told,  when  I  reached  the  highest  ranks,  that  it  was  part 
of  my  duty  to  see  that  the  affairs  of  the  Hospital  were  well 
ordered  and  managed. 

The  1552  edition  of  the  Orders  contains  the  daily  service, 
which  is  omitted  in  all  the  reissues  except  Dr.  Furnivall's. 
The  regulations  order  '  A  daily  seruice  for  the  poore.  At 

*  the  Houre  of  eyght  of  the  Clocke  in  the  mornyng,  and 
'  .iiij.  of  the  clock  at  the  afternoone,  throughout  the  whole 

*  yeare,  there  shal  a  bel  be  rong  the  space  of  halfe  a  quarter 

*  of  an  houre,   and  immediately  upon  the  seassyng  of  the 
(  bell,  (the  poore  liyng  in  their  beddes  that  cannot  aryse  ;   & 
1  kneling  on  their  knees  that  can  aryse  in  euery  warde,  as 
1  their  beddes  stande,)  they  shal  by  course,  as  many  as  can 

*  rede,  begyn  these  praiers  folowyng.     And  after  that  the 
1  partie,  whose  course  it  shalbe,  hath  begon,  all  the  rest  in 
'  the  warde  shal  folow  and  aunswere,  vpon  paine  to  be  dis- 

*  missed  out  of  the  house.    And  thryse  in  the  weke,  that  is  to 

*  saie,  Sondaie,  Wedensdaie  and  Fridaie,  they  shal  saie  the 

*  letany  in  maner  and  forme  as  it  is  [at]  thende  of  this  booke. 
1  The  minister  shal  begyn  and  the  rest  shal  folowe.' 

The  morning  service  was  of  considerable  length.  It  began 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  responses ;  two  psalms ;  an 
anthem  ;  a  third  psalm  ;  the  lesson  ;  the  Benedicite  ;  the 
Kyrie ;  the  Creed ;  more  responses  and  prayers  for  the  King, 
the  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  sick  poor  themselves. 

The  afternoon  prayers  were  no  shorter ;  they  consisted 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  responses;  the  86th  and  the  96th 
psalm  ;  the  lesson  and  the  57th  psalm  with  the  Kyrie  and 

*  all  the  suffrages  and  Collectes  vsed  in  the  mornyng  praier  '. 

G  2 
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There  was  also  '  The  Euensong  praier  at  .vii.  of  the  clock  at 
nyght ',  consisting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  responses,  the  I2ist 
psalm,  and  a  collect.  The  day's  prayers  ended  with  the  words  : 
'  God  saue  our  souereigne  lorde  the  kyng,  al  the  Gouernours 
'  of  this  house  &  the  holie  chirche  vniversal  and  graunt  vs  peace 

*  in  Christ  and  grace  for  euer.    Amen  !  * 

These  prayers  must  have  taken  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  each  day,  and  the  minister  and  his  staff  were  not  overpaid, 
as  appears  from  the  entry,  '  To  the  ministers  of  the  churche 
'  within  the  Hospitall  that  is  to  saie  to  a  Vicare,  a  clerck  & 
4  a  sextein  .  .  .  xxiii.l.  vi.s.  viii.d.'  Although  the  prayers 
were  omitted  in  editions  subsequent  to  the  original,  all  the 
reissues  contain  a  passport  which  was  in  common  form  and 
was  given  to  every  patient  of  the  Hospital  who  came  from 
a  distance  to  enable  him  to  get  home  safely  and  without 
molestation  from  the  authorities.  It  runs : 

A  PASSEPORT  to  be  deliuered  to  the  Poore.  To  all  Maiours,  Bailiefs, 
Constables  &c.  Know  ye,  that  A.B.,  taileur,  borne  in  the  towne  of  S.T.  in 
the  countie  of  Northampton,  beyng  cured  of  his  disease  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Bartholomews  in  West  smithfield  in  London,  and  from  thence  deliured  the 
.xiii.  daie  of  August,  in  the  syxt  yeare  of  the  Reigne,  &c.  hath  charge  by  vs, 
A.B.C.  the  gouernours  of  the  same,  to  repaire  within  days  next  ensuyng 
the  date  herof,  to  his  sayd  place  of  natiuitie,  or  to  Westhandfield  the  place  of 
his  last  abode,  and  there  to  exhibite  this  present  passeport  to  the  head  officer, 
or  officers,  in  either  of  the  places  appointed,  that  they  maie  take  further  order 
for  his  demeanour. 

Sir  Norman  Moore  (op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.   182)  says  '  the 

*  carriers   to  Northamptonshire  started  from   the  Ram  in 

*  Smithfield  and  the  proximity  of  this  Inn  to  the  Hospital 
'  gate  may  explain  why  that  county  chances  to  be  mentioned 
'  in  the  passport '. 

There  is  one  Order  which  is  of  especial  interest,  for  to  it 
we  owe  the  unbroken  series  of  records  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hospital.  It  is : 

An  Order  for  the  saufe  kepyng  of  the  euidences  and  writeinges  apperteining 
to  the  Hospital!.  There  shall  one  fayre  and  substanciall  chest  be  prouided  and 
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the  same  be  set  in  the  moste  conuenient  and  surest  place  of  the  house  the 
which  shal  haue  .Hi.  seueral  lockes  and  iii  keyes,  whereof  the  President  alwaies 
to  haue  one,  &  the  Treasourer  one  and  a  Commoner  appointed  by  the  whole 
house  to  haue  the  thirde.  And  it  shal  not  be  laufull  to  any  of  the  Gouernours 
to  haue  any  specialtie,  euidence  or  writyng  out  of  the  said  chest,  neither  any 
other  persone,  to  cary  any  of  them  out  of  the  house  (no,  though  it  be  for  the 
affaires  of  the  said  house)  but  onlie  a  copie  therof  which  shalbe  taken  in  the 
presence  of  the  .iii.  persones  aboue  named,  that  haue  the  keyes  &  the  original 
forthwith  to  be  locked  up  agayne. 

The  books  were  ordered  to  be  kept  by  *  The  Renter  Clerk  '. 
They  were  a  Repertory,  a  book  of  Survey,  a  book  of  Ac- 
counts, and  a  Journal. 

And  first  you  shall  note  that  before  euery  of  these  Bookes  ye  must  haue 
a  Calendre,  into  the  whiche  ye  may  entre,  by  order  of  letters  of  the  A.B.C. 
all  proper  names  &  matters  that  shall  be  conteyned  in  every  of  them.  And 
for  the  better  accowplishyng  hereof,  ye  shall,  with  your  penne,  in  the  heade  of 
the  lefe,  nombre  the  pages  of  euery  lefe,  in  euery  of  these  bookes,  and  then 
addyng  in  your  Calendre  the  nombre  of  the  page  where  the  name  or  matter  is 
entred  in  your  boke,  the  reader  without  any  difficultie  may  tourne  to  the  same. 

The  Vse  of  the  first  boke  called  a  Repertory.  Into  this  booke  shall  ye  first 
entre  the  foundacion  of  this  Hospital,  and  also  al  dedes,  obligacions,  acquitaunces 
and  other  specialties ;  vsyng  alwaies  in  the  margent  of  the  sayde  booke  to  note 
in  a  fewe  Englyshe  wordes,  the  somme  and  content  of  euerye  article  of  these 
wrytynges  that  shall  appiere  noteworthie ;  and  the  same  notes  particularly 
to  enter  into  their  seueral  and  propre  places  of  your  calendre,  accordyng  to  the 
order  of  the  A.B.C. 

In  the  book  of  the  Survey  were  to  be  entered  all  matters 
connected  with  the  property  of  the  Hospital  and  the  cost  of 
repairs,  &c. 

The  Vse  of  the  third  booke,  called  a  Booke  of  Accomptes,  was  to  contain 
all  the  Accomptes  (being  allowed  by  the  auditours).  And  for  the  ready  fyndyng 
of  euery  matter  conteined  in  euery  accompt,  ye  shal  in  the  margent  of  this 
boke,  vse  as  is  aforesaid,  to  note  dyuers  generall  wordes,  Accomptes,  provisions, 
liveries,  gifa*,  legacies,  reward es,  agreementes,  Surrenders,  Bargaynes,  Sutes, 
recoueries,  pencions,  Fees,  &c.  Addyng  to  euery  of  these,  beyng  placed  in  your 
calender,  the  lefe  wher  euery  of  them  is  mewcioned  in  any  of  the  accowptcs 
conteined  in  this  booke,  that  at  a  woordc  may  be  sene  what  hath  bene  done  in 
all  these  thynges,  from  the  first  Treasaurour  to  the  last.^  And  in  the  endc  ye 
shall  manifestly  declare  the  names  and  sirenames  of  so  many  diseased  persones 
as  that  yeare  haue  bene  cured  and  deliucred  out  of  this  house,  and  also  the 
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names  and  sirenames  of  so  many  as  that  yeare  haue  died  in  the  house.  The 
names  and  sirenames  also  of  as  many  as  then  shall  remaine  sycke  and  diseased 
in  thys  house  together  with  the  name  of  the  shier  where-in  eche  was  borne  & 
their  faculties,  exercise,  or  occupacions. 

The  Use  of  the  .iiii.  boke  called  a  lournall.  This  Booke  must  also  haue 
a  Calender  ;  &  it  shal  alwaies  be  brought  furthe  at  suche  tyme  as  the  President 
and  moste  parte  of  the  Gouernours  shall  sit  within  this  Hospitall  for  the  generall 
affaires  of  the  same.  And  into  this  booke  shall  ye  entre  all  suche  orders  &  decrees, 
as  from  tyme  to  tyme  shall  by  the  sayde  Gouernours  or  greatest  part  of  them 
be  decreed  and  ordeined.  And  in  the  margent  thereof  ye  shall  do  as  before  is 
assigned  ...  in  few  words  set  furth  the  somme  of  euery  decree,  order  &c. 
conteyned  therein.  And  chiefely  ye  shall  vse  the  generall  woordes  before 
described  in  the  booke  of  accomptes,  that  by  the  enteraunce  of  them  into  your 
calender  euery  matter  may  easilie  and  readylie  be  founde.  And  ye  shall  not 
fayle,  but  in  fyue  dayes  next  after  the  enteraunce  of  any  thyng  into  this  booke, 
to  enter  the  same  by  a  generall  worde  in  to  the  Calendre,  that  as  wel  whew 
you  are  absent,  as  present,  the  gouernours  may  without  dimcultie  be  satisfied 
of  that  they  seke  for  therein. 

These  admirable  orders  were  carried  out  by  the  successive 
Clerks  to  the  Hospital,  with  the  result  that  Sir  Norman  Moore 
has  lately  been  able  to  write  a  very  complete  history  of  the 
Hospital. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  expressing  my  thanks 
for  the  kindly  assistance  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Owen  T.  Morshead,  Pepysian  Librarian,  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  of 
the  University  Library,  Glasgow ;  Lieut. -Col.  Fielding  H. 
Garrison,  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Library,  Washington  ;  to 
Miss  Anderson,  who  spent  much  time  at  the  Bodleian  for  me 
when  I  was  too  busy  to  go  there  myself  ;  to  my  old  friend  and 
former  teacher  Mr.  W.  Hatchett  Jackson,  the  Radcliffe 
Librarian  at  Oxford ;  and  to  Mr.  Bernard  Kettle,  of  the 
Guildhall  Library. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 

Held  21  March  1921. 

THE  twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  20  Hanover  Square  a  little  before  6  p.m.,  at  the  close 
of  the  ordinary  meeting,  the  President,  Mr.  Falconer  Madan, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Balance  Sheet  and  Annual  Report,  which  had  been 
printed  in  The  Library  for  I  March  (Fourth  Series,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  271-5),  were  taken  as  read.  Their  adoption  was  moved 
from  the  chair,  seconded  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Greg,  seconded  by  Mr.  Redgrave, 
the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  session. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Seymour  de  Ricci,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  Precentor  Nixon,  the  following  were  elected  as  Members 
of  Council :  Dr.  E.  Marion  Cox,  Messrs.  Lionel  Cust, 
E.  H.  Dring,  Stephen  Gaselee,  J.  P.  Gilson,  W.  W.  Greg, 
C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  Sir  D'Arcy  Power,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Reed, 
Frank  Sidgwick,  Henry  Thomas,  Charles  Welch. 

The  Annual  Meeting  then  closed. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  GALLEY  IN  ELIZABETHAN 

PRINTING 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  usual  practice  of  the  modern 
printer  when  putting  a  book  into  type  is  to  set  up  the 
whole  of  the  copy  in  long  or  *  slip  '  galleys,  each  containing 
from  two  to  four  pages  of  type,  and  to  take  proofs  from  these 
before  dividing  the  matter  into  pages.  This  method  has 
two  important  advantages.  In  the  first  place  corrections 
can  be  made  much  more  easily  while  the  type  is  standing  in 
galley  than  after  it  is  in  pages,  and  if  the  corrections  involve 
the  addition  of  new  matter  or  the  cancelling  of  portions 
already  set  up,  this  gives  no  special  trouble,  whereas  were  the 
matter  already  divided  into  pages  a  great  part  of  that  work 
might  have  to  be  done  again.  Secondly,  if  the  type  is  to  be 
set  up  in  long  galleys  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  copy  among 
a  number  of  compositors  who  can  work  simultaneously,  for 
it  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  that  the  amount  given  to  each 
should  fill  an  exact  number  of  pages.  Were  the  work  cut  up 
into  pages  as  composed  it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  neces- 
sary that  each  man's  portion  should  end  exactly  at  the  foot 
of  a  page,  a  thing  which  could  hardly  be  ensured  by  the 
most  laborious  counting  of  the  words  of  the  copy. 

Now  one  of  the  many  things  that  we  do  not  know  about 
Elizabethan  printers  is  whether  they  ever  used  galleys  in 
this  way  or  not.  The  question  is  perhaps  not  of  the  first 
importance,  but  it  has  a  certain  interest  from  its  bearing  on 
the  further  question  of  the  circumstances  in  which  a  book 
might  be  set  up  by  two  or  more  compositors  working  simul- 
taneously and  of  the  extent  to  which  we  are  entitled  to 
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suppose  such  a  distribution  of  the  work  in  explaining  the 
peculiarities  of  spelling  and  arrangement  which  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  scattered  portions  of  a  text. 

The  point  is  not,  of  course,  whether  the  Elizabethans  used 
galleys  at  all,  for  they  must  have  used  something  of  the  kind, 
but  how  they  used  them.  The  ordinary  composing  stick — 
and  pictures  of  early  printing-houses  show  that  they  used 
composing  sticks — cannot  have  held  more  than  some  ten 
lines  of  pica  at  most,  for  the  weight  of  the  type  would  have 
made  a  greater  depth  of  stick  inconvenient  to  handle.1  When 
the  stick  was  full  the  matter  must  have  been  transferred  to 
some  receptacle  or  other,  whether  it  was  called  a  galley  or 
not  is  of  no  importance.  What  matters  is  whether  it  was 
merely  transferred  thither  to  wait  until  sufficient  material 
was  composed  to  form  a  page,  or  whether  it  was  customary 
to  make  setting  in  galley  a  definite  stage  in  the  work,  so  that 
the  matter  of  several  pages  might  be  standing  in  galley  at 
the  same  time  before  any  of  it  was  divided  up. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  not  much  external  evidence  as  to 
the  technique  of  Elizabethan  printing.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  no  serious  attempt  whatever  to  describe 
the  art  earlier  than  that  contained  in  the  second  volume  of 
Moxon's  Mechanick  Exercises,  1683,  but  this,  of  course,  is  both 

1  The  usual  height  to  paper  of  modern  English  type  is  0*92  in.  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  Greg  for  the  measurement  of  the  only  flat  impression  of  an 
Elizabethan  type  that  is  known  to  me.  This  occurs  in  a  copy  of  W.  Lambarde's 
'Ap^aiovo/xia,  printed  by  John  Day  in  1568.  The  impression  measures  0-97  in. 
The  ink  may  have  spread  a  trifle,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  paper  was 
printed  damp  the  impression  would  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  type,  so  we 
can  assume  that  0*97  in.  was  about  the  actual  height  of  the  type  and  that  there- 
fore the  weight  of  Elizabethan  type  differed  only  to  a  negligible  extent  from 
that  of  modern  type  of  an  equal  body.  Now  the  average  weight  of  a  square 
inch  of  modern  type  is  taken  as  5  oz.  Ten  lines  of  Elizabethan  pica  of  the 
ordinary  measure  of  a  quarto  book  would  therefore  weigh  some  25  or  30  oz., 
which  with  the  weight  of  the  stick  itself  would  be  as  much  as  would  be  con- 
venient to  hold. 
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full  and  excellent.  While  it  cannot  be  said,  in  view  of  the 
date,  to  settle  the  question  of  Elizabethan  practice,  it  is  not 
without  significance  that  Moxon  evidently  had  no  idea  at  all 
of  the  use  of  the  galley  to  contain  more  than  a  single  page  of 
type  at  a  time.  His  galleys  are  of  the  shape  of  a  page  and 
meant  to  contain  one  page  each.  He  definitely  lays  down 
that  when  a  compositor  has  accumulated  in  the  galley  the 
amount  of  type  necessary  for  a  page  he  should  add  a  line  of 
quadrats  and  the  first  word  of  the  next  page  (with,  when 
required,  the  signature).  There  is  nowhere  any  suggestion  of 
setting  up  a  quantity  of  matter  in  slip  form  and  afterwards 
cutting  it  up  into  pages. 

Another  passage  of  Moxon  is  perhaps  worth  noting  in  this 
connexion.  He  advises  that  when  a  work  is  to  be  set  in  an 
unusual  measure,  instead  of  each  compositor  using  his  own 
stick,  as  was  usual,  one  stick  set  to  the  required  measure 
should  be  kept  for  the  use  of  all  the  compositors  employed  on 
the  job,  who  therefore  must  have  worked  in  succession,  not 
simultaneously.  The  assumption  that  the  compositors  would 
never  be  working  simultaneously  would  hardly  be  made  by 
a  man  familiar  with  the  use  of  long  galleys. 

Now  it  seems  quite  improbable  that  if  setting  in  long 
galleys  had  ever  come  into  general  use  it  should  have  so  com- 
pletely gone  out  by  1683  that  Moxon's  treatise  should  ignore 
it  altogether.  But,  after  all,  this  is  but  negative  argument, 
and  I  think  that  we  can  get  positive  proof  that,  at  least, 
many  books  were  paged  as  set  up.  Unfortunately,  however, 
as  so  often  happens  in  bibliography,  our  evidence  of  what 
happened  is  all  derived  from  errors.  A  perfectly  printed 
book  would  show  no  trace  of  the  method  by  which  it  came 
into  being.  The  better-printed  books,  those,  as  a  rule, 
which  issued  from  the  larger  printing  houses,  contain  little 
or  no  evidence  as  to  whether  they  were  set  up  page  for  page, 
or  not,  and  it  is  precisely  in  such  offices,  with  their  larger 
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quantity  of  type,  that,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find 
the  slip  galley  in  use.  Let  us,  however,  consider  what  traces 
page  by  page  composition  is  likely  to  leave  when  carried  out 
by  a  not  too  careful  printer. 

After  finishing  a  page  the  compositor  would  have  to  add 
the  catchword  and,  when  necessary,  the  signature,  to  tie  the 
page  up,  and  to  place  it  in  safety  on  the  imposing  stone  or 
elsewhere.  This  would  take  an  appreciable  time,  and  if  the 
compositor  was  a  careless  person  who  did  not  trouble  to 
mark  accurately  the  point  of  the  manuscript  at  which  he 
had  left  off  there  seems  a  possibility  that  when  he  came  to 
start  the  next  page  he  would  have  forgotten  exactly  where  to 
begin.  At  any  rate  we  should  expect  serious  errors  of  omission 
or  repetition — as  of  whole  lines  of  verse — to  occur  more 
frequently  at  a  point  where  the  work  had  been  interrupted 
than  elsewhere.  Several  such  errors  have  been  noticed J 
at  the  ends  of  pages,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  they 
certainly  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  there  than  in  other 
situations.  It  is,  however,  of  course  impossible,  without 
examining  a  very  large  number  of  books  for  the  special  purpose, 
to  obtain  satisfactory  proof  of  this,  so  the  argument  is  not  by 
itself  conclusive. 

A  further  point  is  that  when  a  page  ends  with  a  passage  in 
type  different  from  that  of  the  bulk  of  the  book  it  is  common 
for  both  the  signature  and  the  catchword  to  be  in  this  type, 
though  the  rule  is  not  invariable.  Now  this  would  save 
trouble  to  the  compositor  if  he  added  the  signature  and 
catchword  at  the  time  of  finishing  the  page,  but  it  would 
add  considerably  to  his  trouble — without  so  far  as  we  can 
see  any  gain  in  the  result — if  he  made  up  into  page  from 
galleys  and  for  each  catchword  and  signature  had  to  consider 
and  obtain  the  appropriate  type.  Though  therefore  this 
variation  of  the  type  of  the  signature  line  according  to  that 
1  See  Transactions,  xii,  p.  226. 
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of  the  text  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  setting  straight  in 
page,  it  is  certainly  more  easily  explained  on  such  an  assumption 
than  otherwise. 

We  can,  however,  find  much  more  satisfactory  proof  of 
setting  direct  into  pages  when  we  consider  the  form  of  the 
catchwords  themselves.  If  a  book  is  set  up  in  long  galleys, 
and  then  divided  into  pages,  the  catchword  of  any  page  must 
necessarily  be  taken  from  the  first  word  immediately  following 
the  division,  i.  e.  the  first  word  of  the  next  page ;  there  is 
no  other  possible  source  for  it.  Now  suppose  the  first  word 
of  this  page  happened  to  be  incorrect,  and  yet  a  real  word 
(i.  e.  having  in  itself  nothing  suspicious  and  yet  wrong  in  its 
context),  a  compositor  dividing,  as  we  have  supposed,  long 
galleys  into  pages  would  have  no  idea  that  anything  was 
amiss  and  would  merely  set  up  as  catchword  what  he  saw. 
We  should  therefore  never  find  a  catchword  correct,  while  the 
first  word  of  the  following  page  was  wrong,  unless  indeed  the 
error  was  one  which  the  compositor  of  the  catchword  would 
necessarily  recognize  and  avoid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
catchword  was  inserted  immediately  the  page  was  finished 
it  would  be  taken  from  the  manuscript  or  original  copy,  and 
therefore  would  have  every  reason  for  being  correct  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  the  opening  word  of  the  next  page  was 
afterwards  set  up  rightly  or  wrongly. 

The  most  significant  of  all  errors  in  this  connexion  are 
those  in  which  a  few  words  are  omitted  or  repeated  at  the 
beginning  of  a  page,  an  error  which,  as  has  already  been  said, 
is  especially  likely  to  happen  when  resuming  composition 
after  an  interval,  owing  to  carelessness  in  marking  the  place 
in  the  copy  where  the  compositor  had  left  off. 

Instances  of  correct  catchwords  followed  by  erroneous 
page-openings  are  very  numerous,  and  it  requires  little 
research  to  discover  them.  Those  which  follow  may  suffice 
as  examples.  They  are  chosen  from  a  couple  of  books  which 
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I  happen  to  have  at  hand,  average  examples  of  Elizabethan 
printing,  neither  specially  good  nor  specially  bad. 

(1)  The  Enimie  of  Idleness  by  William  Fulwood,  Henry 
Bynneman,  1568. 

B2  ends,  '  to  suche  maner  of  people  it  were '  [catchword 
but].  Bzv  begins  '  were  but  simplicitie  to  gyue  instructions '. 
Had  the  page  been  divided  up  from  long  galleys,  the  catchword 
would  necessarily  have  been  the  incorrectly  repeated  '  were  '. 

D4  ends  a  section  describing  how  to  write  a  certain  kind  of 
letter.  The  next  page  gives  an  example  of  the  letter  in 
question.  Such  examples  throughout  the  book  are  normally 
headed  The  Example,  but  this  particular  one  is  headed 
merely  Example.  Nevertheless  the  catchword  of  04  is  The. 

C>5V  ends  with  *  accepta- ',  the  catchword  being  c  ble '. 
The  next  page  begins  *  vnto  me ',  the  rest  of  *  acceptable ' 
having  accidentally  been  omitted.  On  the  theory  of  paging 
from  slip  the  catchword  must  have  been  *  vnto  '. 

Q8  ends  *  that '  [catchword  '  your  '],  the  next  page  beginning, 
by  accidental  repetition,  *  that  your  '.  The  catchword  '  your ' 
could  only  have  come  direct  from  the  manuscript. 

(2)  The  Golden  Grove  by  William  Vaughan,   S.   Stafford, 
1608  (second  edition,  enlarged). 

In  this  work  the  numerous  quotations  are  normally  printed 
in  italics.  Now  sig.  Py  ends  with  two  quotations,  of  which 
the  first  and  so  much  as  appears  of  the  second  on  this  page 
are  inadvertently  printed  in  roman,  the  catchword  also  being 
roman,  but  on  turning  the  page  we  find  that  the  quotation 
is  correctly  continued  on  the  verso  in  italics.  Evidently  this 
catchword  must  have  been  added  on  completion  of  the  page, 
for  otherwise  it  would  necessarily  be  taken  from  the  first 
word  of  the  next  page  and  be  in  italics. 

There  is  another  test  which  we  can  sometimes  apply  in 
the  case  of  plays,  namely  the  form  of  the  speakers'  names 
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which  appears  in  catchwords.  Inspection  of  almost  any  early 
play  shows  that  very  little  attempt  was  made  at  uniformity 
in  the  abbreviations  used  to  represent  the  speakers'  names. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  in  any  particular  passage  a  certain 
speaker's  name  recurs  frequently,  the  compositor  had,  as 
we  should  naturally  expect,  some  tendency  to  keep  to  the 
same  form.  He  would  presumably  have  this  form  in  his 
mind,  and  while  going  straight  ahead  with  his  composition 
would  not  trouble  much  about  the  form  (often  perhaps 
only  an  initial)  in  which  the  name  appeared  in  the  manuscript 
before  him.  If,  however,  any  interruption  occurred  in  the 
work  he  might,  so  to  say,  make  a  fresh  start  with  a  different 
form.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  a  work  set  up  page  by 
page,  with  the  catchword  added  as  each  page  was  completed, 
we  should  expect  that  whenever  a  catchword  included  a 
speaker's  name  this  name  would  be  given  the  same  form  as 
had  been  generally  used  towards  the  foot  of  the  page,  without 
regard  to  the  form  of  it  with  which  the  next  page  opens. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  had  first  been  set  up  in  long 
galley  and  cut  up  into  pages  afterwards,  the  catchword, 
being  taken  from  the  first  line  of  the  following  page,  should 
follow  this  exactly,  without  regard  to  the  spelling  used  on 
the  previous  page,  for  the  compositor  would  have  no  alter- 
native form  in  his  mind,  and  indeed  might  not  know  the 
name  for  which  the  abbreviation  stood.  He  would  certainly 
have  no  inducement  to  alter  it.. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  summarize  the  results  of 
an  examination  of  the  catchwords  of  the  First  Folio  of 
Shakespeare  made  from  this  point  of  view. 

On  263  pages  of  the  Folio  the  catchword  (or  the  first  part 
of  it)  is  a  speaker's  name. 

Apart  from  three  non-significant  errors,1  there  are  82  cases 
where  the  form  of  the  speaker's  name  occurring  in  the  catch- 

1  A  wrong  speaker  on  A6  and  transposed  letters  on  S6  and  1111115. 
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word  differs  either  from  that  previously  used  on  the  page 
(or  from  the  last  form  used  on  the  page  if  there  is  more  than 
one)  or  from  that  used  at  the  head  of  the  next  page,  or  from 
both,  but  of  these  we  may  omit  12  from  our  consideration 
on  the  ground  that  the  speaker's  name  does  not  occur  pre- 
viously on  the  page  or  that  it  occurs  so  far  off  that  the 
compositor  is  unlikely  to  have  the  form  used  in  his  mind  at 
the  moment  of  setting  up  the  catchword.  We  may  also  omit 
a  further  five  as  being  in  some  way  peculiar.1 

If  we  now  classify  the  remainder  we  find  that  we  have 
24  cases  in  which  the  catchword  differs  from  both  the  pre- 
ceding and  following  form  of  the  speaker's  name,  26  where 
it  agrees  with  the  preceding  and  differs  from  the  following, 
and  15  where  it  differs  from  the  preceding  and  agrees  with 
the  following  form. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  rather  inconclusive.  It  looks  as 
if  the  catchword  was  sometimes  set  up  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  last  line  of  its  page  and  sometimes  (though  less 
often)  taken  from  the  first  line  of  the  next  page ;  but  when 
we  consider  more  closely  the  chances  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement we  see  that  our  result  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
theory  that  it  was  always  set  immediately  after  the  last  line, 
while  it  is  evident  that  it  sometimes  must  have  been.  We 
should  not  in  any  case  expect  perfect  regularity.  One  method 
of  setting  should  give  merely  a  tendency  to  agreement  with 
what  has  gone  before,  while  the  other  should  lead  to  a 
practical  certainty  of  agreement  with  what  follows.  The 

1  i.  e.  on  Ezv,  K2,  and  L2V,  the  catchword  departs  from  the  form  used 
immediately  above,  but  the  printer  in  these  particular  cases  had  purposely 
shortened  the  word  to  save  space  :  05,  Shylock  has  been  called  Shy.,  but  in 
the  catchword  and  in  the  following  page  he  appears  as  lew.  This  change  must 
be  due  to  the  manuscript :  n<|.,  catchword  is  Queene.  She  has  previously 
appeared  as  Qu.  and  the  next  page  begins  Queen.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how 
to  class  this,  as  the  printer  seems  to  use  anything  from  O.  to  Qutene,  according 
to  whether  he  had  a  long  or  short  line. 
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evidential  value  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the  two 
directions  is  therefore  very  different.  We  have  a  considerable 
number  of  catchwords  which  would  be  almost  impossible  on 
the  assumption  of  galley  setting,  against  a  much  smaller 
number  which  are  not  quite  what  we  should  expect,  but  are 
still  possible,  if  the  pages  were  dealt  with  separately.  The 
balance  of  evidence  is  thus  clearly  in  favour  of  the  page  by 
page  method. 

When,  however,  we  look  at  certain  particular  cases  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive. 

On  K.2*  the  last  three  speeches  of  Hero  have  erroneously 
the  speaker's  name  Bero,  while  the  next  page  has  correctly 
Hero.  The  catchword  has  Bero.  This  cannot  therefore  have 
been  set  up  from  the  first  line  of  the  next  page. 

On  d6  the  name  of  Prince  Henry's  companion  is  given 
in  the  only  two  cases  in  which  it  appears  as  Pointz,  and  so 
also  in  the  catchword.  The  first  speech  of  the  next  page  has, 
however,  the  form  Poines. 

On  vv2v  we  have  a  still  more  convincing  case,  for  the 
catchword  is  Rodori.  I,  and  in  the  Devonshire  copy  (Clarendon 
Press  facsimile)  these  words  do  not  appear  at  all  on  the  following 
page,  which  begins  '  And  hell  gnaw  his  bones,  Performances 
are  no  kin  together  '.  This  was  corrected  in  other  copies, 
but  it  is  evident  that  when  the  pages  were  being  prepared 
for  press  there  can  have  been  nothing  from  which  a  compositor 
would  take  the  catchword  Rodori.  I. 

These  three  examples  are  in  themselves  sufficient  proof 
that  in  the  particular  pages  in  which  they  occur  the  catchword 
was  added  immediately  on  completion  of  the  page,  and  we 
may,  I  think,  assume,  until  evidence  is  brought  forward  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  practice  was  followed  throughout  the 
whole  book. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  three  books  taken  from  the  years 
1568,  1608,  and  1623  show  evidence  that  the  matter  was  put 
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straight  into  page  as  composed,  and  was  not  first  set  up  in 
long  galleys  and  cut  up  into  pages  afterwards;  and  further 
that  this  was  apparently  the  only  system  known  to  Moxon  in 
1683.  While  we  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  such  evidence 
is  sufficient  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  method,  we 
must  I  think  assume,  until  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  put 
forward,  that  it  was  the  ordinary  method  in  Elizabethan 
printing,  and  that  the  use  of  the  long  galley  was  unknown. 

Assuming,  then,  that  Elizabethan  books  were  as  a  rule  set 
UP  Page  by  page  and  that  long  galleys  were  not  used,  it 
remains  for  us  briefly  to  consider  how  this  affects  the  question 
of  the  number  of  compositors  who  might  be  employed  on 
a  single  job.  It  is  evident  that  whether  it  affects  it  or  not 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  copy.  When  a  printer  had  to 
reprint  a  work  already  in  type  and  was  following  his  original 
page  for  page,  it  was  open  to  him  to  give  every  sheet,  or  even 
every  page,  to  a  different  compositor,  and  all  these  might 
work  simultaneously  (assuming  a  sufficient  number  of  type 
cases),  for  evidently  each  man's  page  would  join  on  properly 
to  those  before  and  after  it.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  reprint 
which  was  not  to  follow  the  original  page  for  page,  simul- 
taneous composition  by  two  compositors  might  sometimes  be 
possible.  A  printer  might,  for  example,  wish  to  reduce  a 
book  of  ten  sheets  to  one  of  eight,  and  might  give  the  first 
five  sheets  to  one  compositor  and  the  second  five  to  another, 
instructing  each  to  compress  his  five  sheets  into  four.  It  is 
only  when  setting  from  a  manuscript  that  such  division 
between  two  or  more  men  would,  without  the  use  of  long 
galleys,  involve  such  intricate  calculation  as  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. But  even  in  such  a  case,  though  simultaneous 
composition  by  a  number  of  compositors  is  impossible,  there 
is  clearly  no  reason  why  different  men  should  not  have  worked 
at  the  job  in  succession. 

Many  reasons  might  cause  work  begun  by  one  compositor 
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to  be  continued  by  another.  The  most  likely  is  perhaps  that 
he  first  man  had  emptied  his  type-cases  and  needed  to 
replenish  them.  It  was  probably  usual,  as  it  still  is,  that 
a  compositor  should  himself  distribute  type  into  the  cases 
which  he  used.  If  he  did  not  do  this,  he  ran  the  risk  of  the 
case  being  filled  with  letters  wrongly  distributed,  which 
would  cause  much  loss  of  time  when  he  next  used  it.  Now 
we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  calculate 
accurately  the  amount  of  matter  which  one  pair  of  Elizabethan 
type  cases  would  suffice  to  set  up.  Much  depends  on  whether, 
as  seems  probable,  a  pair  of  cases  ordinarily  contained  both 
roman  and  italic  founts,  and  on  whether  when  setting  verse 
the  compositor  had  at  hand  an  additional  supply  of  quads 
and  spaces  or  was  limited  to  those  which  his  case  would 
normally  contain.  In  general,  however,  since  the  reach  of 
an  Elizabethan's  arm  and  the  length  of  his  fingers  were  pretty 
much  the  same  as  those  of  a  compositor  of  to-day,  and  since 
by  1580  the  art  was  old  enough  for  a  reasonably  convenient 
arrangement  to  have  been  evolved,  there  seems  to  be  great 
probability  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Elizabethan  type-case 
were  not  much  different  from  those  now  customary.1  On 
this  assumption  we  shall,  I  think,  be  fairly  safe  in  supposing 
that  at  least  three  and  not  more  than  five  ordinary  quarto 
pages  could  be  set  up  from  one  pair  of  cases.  Probably  we 
should  not  be  far  wrong  in  taking  four  as  a  fair  average 
number. 

Of  course  a  compositor  might  not  be  limited  to  one  pair 
of  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  type  in  all  save 
the  largest  printing-houses  was  probably  quite  small,  and 
each  compositor  would  necessarily  have  the  use  of  several 

1  The  dimensions  given  in  Moxon's  Mechanick  Exercises,  1683,  are  J  in. 
longer,  2  in.  wider,  and  |  in.  deeper  than  those  of  the  usual  present-day  case, 
but  they  would  probably  have  been  somewhat  more  heavily  built  and  would 
have  held  hardly  any  more  type. 

H  2 
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(three  at  least)  different  sizes  of  book-type — probably  in 
black  letter  and  roman — apart  from  the  founts  of  excep- 
tional sizes  which  would  be  used  by  all  the  compositors  as 
required.  It  seems,  therefore,  quite  likely  that  one  com- 
positor might  have  the  use  of  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  cases, 
at  most,  of  a  particular  fount.  He  would  therefore  have  to 
stop  composition  every  dozen  pages  or  oftener  in  order  to 
replenish  his  cases  by  distributing  work  already  printed  oft' ; 
and  if  there  was  another  compositor  available,  and  the  work 
was  at  all  urgent,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  take  it  over. 
There  would  accordingly  be  nothing  surprising  if  in  a  piece 
of  Elizabethan  printing  we  found  indication  of  two  different 
compositors  setting  alternate  groups  of  some  four  to  twelve 
pages.  They  would,  however,  have  worked  alternately,  not 
simultaneously. 

As  we  do  not  know  whether  the  compositor  was  always  or 
usually  a  distinct  person  from  the  pressman  or  whether  each 
man  took  his  turn  at  every  kind  of  employment  in  the  office, 
we  can  make  no  guess  at  the  internal  economy  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan printing-house  or  whether  such  a  change  of  compositor 
would  be  the  usual  thing  or  not.  It  may,  however,  be  noted 
that  distribution  takes  about  a  third  of  the  time  employed  in 
composition,  and  that  a  compositor  would  almost  certainly 
have  had  several  other  things  to  do  besides  the  actual  com- 
position, namely,  to  make  up  the  formes,  see  to  the  taking  of 
proofs,  if  he  did  not  himself  pull  them,  and  make  the  necessary 
corrections.  The  total  amount  of  time  occupied  in  these 
subsidiary  tasks  might  amount  to  practically  the  same  as 
that  taken  in  the  actual  straightforward  composition,  and 
the  employment  of  two  men  at  the  case  alternately  might 
therefore  not  involve  any  loss  of  time. 

R.  B.  McKERRow. 
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SOME  five  years  after  the  closing  of  the  theatres  the 
unpublished  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were 
collected  in  a  folio  volume  bearing  the  imprint  of 
Humphrey  Robinson  and  Humphrey  Moseley  and  the  date 
1647.  They  had  been  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
on  4  September  1646,*  and  Moseley 's  address  to  the  reader 
is  dated  14  February  1646,  evidently  for  1646/7.  The  bulk 
of  the  volume  was  then,  no  doubt,  already  printed,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  it  appeared  not  long  afterwards.  It  is 
worth  mention  that  the  entry  in  the  Register  includes  the 
Wild  Goose  Chase,  a  play  whose  loss  the  address  deplores,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  not  recovered  till  five  years  later.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  always  necessary  to  produce  the 
actual  copy  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  collation  of  the  folio  is  as  follows  :  portrait  unsigned, 
A4,  a-c4  d-e2  f4  g2,  B-K4  L2,  2A-zS4,  3A-3X4,  4A~4l4, 
5A-5R4  sS6  sT-sX4,  6A-6K4  6L6,  7A-7C4  7D2  7E- 
7G4,  8A-8C4  *8D2  8D-8F4.  There  are  various  misprints, 
but  the  only  one  of  any  significance  is  in  the  pre- 
liminaries, where  sheet  e  is  misprinted  E.  The  portrait  was 
evidently  impressed  on  a  single  leaf,  not  a  full  sheet,  for  in 
my  copy  the  deckle  edge  of  the  counterfoil  is  visible  after 
A4-  The  paper  is  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
volume.  The  four  leaves  of  A  are  occupied  by  the  title  and 
three  epistles,  while  signatures  a-g  contain  commendatory 
verses  and  other  preliminaries.  The  text,  beginning  with  B, 

1  The  Library,  July  1911,  vii.  237. 
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is  divided  into  eight  sections  of  unequal  length,  each  signed 
with  a  separate  alphabet,  and  paged  separately,  the  numbers 
(apart  from  a  few  misprints)  being  quite  regular  except  in 
the  last  section,  where  25-28  are  repeated. 

In  a  *  Postcript '  (as  he  calls  it)  at  the  end  of  the  commen- 
datory verses,  Moseley  (who,  we  learn  from  his  address,  had 
the  whole  care  of  the  publication,  while  sharing  with  his 
partner  the  financial  burden)  explains  that  after  the  text 
was  printed  the  verses  were  '  for  expedition '  sent  to  several 
printers,  whence  *  their  different  Character ',  but  that  *  the 
Worke  it  selfe  is  one  continued  Letter ',  i.  e.  is  in  the  same 
type  throughout,  the  suggestion  being  that  it  was  also  the 
work  of  a  single  printer,  though  this  is  not  expressly  stated. 

Moseley  is  quite  justified  in  claiming  credit  for  the  care 
taken  over  the  printing,  for  the  book  is  clear  and  readable. 
He  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  a  single  fount  is  used 
throughout,  for  in  quires  B-L  the  italic  attracts  the  eye  by 
being  more  heavily  impressed  than  the  roman,  the  result 
apparently  of  a  slight  difference  in  height  to  paper.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  accept  the 
implication  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  a  single  printing- 
house.  As  we  have  seen,  the  text  was  divided  into  eight 
sections :  these  vary  in  size  from  52  to  172  pages,  and  contain 
respectively  3,  6,  7,  3,  7,  4,  2,  and  3  plays  (including  a 
Masque).  There  are  many  indications  that  different  hands 
were  at  work  in  different  sections.  The  number  of  signed 
leaves  in  the  normal  gathering  varies.  Though  the  practice 
is  nowhere  very  consistent,  some  sections  clearly  tend  to  the 
use  of  capitals  for  the  head-titles,  others  to  the  use  of  lower 
case.  All  the  plays  but  four  have  ornamental  initials  of  some 
sort,  and  these  are  a  very  miscellaneous  lot.  Though  it  is 
difficult  to  be  quite  certain,  I  do  not  think  that  any  set  runs 
through  more  than  a  single  section,  if  we  except  a  four-line 
factotum  used  in  section  five,  which  also  appears  in  the 
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middle  of  section  eight.  Sections  four  and  five  each  contain 
some  very  distinctive  initials  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  play  endings  that  the  sections  differ  most 
markedly.  The  first  section  has  *  FINIS  ',  followed  by  a  perfect 
field  of  fleurs-de-lis.  The  second  has  no  finis,  but  sometimes 
an  ornament  or  row  of  ornaments.  The  third  has  *  FINIS  ', 
followed  in  one  instance  by  an  arabesque  ornament.  The 
fourth  has  '  FINIS  '  and  no  ornament.  The  fifth  likewise  has 
no  ornament ;  in  the  first  four  plays  it  has '  FINIS ',  in  the  last 
three  '  FINIS  ' ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
sections  three  and  four.  The  sixth  in  place  of  finis  has  '"Here 
endeth '  such  and  such  a  play  ;  it  has  no  ornament.  The  short 
seventh  section  is  inconsistent  in  its  endings,  but  is  clearly 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  roman  in  the  running- title.  The 
anomalous  eighth  section  is  also  inconsistent :  the  earlier 
leaves  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  a  brace  in  connexion 
with  the  page  number,  but  this  peculiarity  does  not  extend 
beyond  p.  24.  It  therefore  appears  quite  certain  that  we 
have  to  do  with  the  work  of  at  least  eight  compositors,  and 
very  probably  that  of  at  least  eight  printing-houses. 

Only  the  first  two  sections  of  the  text  introduce  head- 
pieces :  the  first,  one  containing  a  herm  between  lion  masks 
and  winged  flute-players  (35  x  143  mm.),  used  once ;  the 
second,  one  of  floral  arabesques  (37  x  138  mm.),  which  occurs 
three  times  (twice  the  wrong  way  up),  and  also  once  the 
archer  and  peacock  head-piece  (35  x  140  mm.),  well  known 
from  the  Shakespeare  folios.  Of  this,  however,  there  were 
several  (at  least  three)  variants,  and  the  present  one  is  not 
that  used  by  Jaggard  and  Cotes.  I  think  it  is  from  a  block 
once  in  the  possession  of  Nicholas  Okes,  but  into  whose 
hands  this  passed  I  do  not  know.  The  floral  arabesque  also 
occurs  in  signature  A  (which  was  therefore  by  the  same 
printer  as  section  two),  and  both  this  and  the  herm  are  found 
in  the  commendatory  verses,  as  are  also  recuttings  of  both. 
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The  great  variety  of  the  ornaments  used  in  the  commendatory 
verses,  no  less  than  the  irregularity  of  the  gatherings  and  the 
misprint  of  E  for  e,  bears  out  Moseley's  statement  that  they 
were  given  out  to  several  different  printers. 

The  eighth  section  is  manifestly  abnormal.  The  gatherings 
8A-8C  (pages  1-24)  are  unique  in  having  a  brace  alongside 
the  page  number.  The  numbering,  without  this  peculiarity, 
is  continued  in  gatherings  8D-8F  (pages  25-48).  But 
between  8C  and  8D  are  inserted  two  leaves  signed  *8D 
(and  therefore  certainly  printed  after  8D)  and  paged  25-8, 
numbers  which  also  appear  on  8Di-2.  The  first  leaf  of  this 
inserted  sheet  contains  the  end  of  Love's  Pilgrimage,  the  play 
that  fills  8A-8C,  the  second  the  whole  of  the  Masque. 

Finally  it  must  be  observed  that  three  plays  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  departing  from  the  usual 
custom  of  beginning  each  line  of  verse  with  a  capital  letter. 
These  are  the  Prophetess  and  Bonduca  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  section,  and  Four  Plays  in  One  at  the  end  of  the  eighth. 

A  further  indication  that  the  eight  sections  of  the  text 
were  handed  to  different  workmen  is  the  fact  that  in  so  doing 
Moseley  evidently  wrote  at  the  end  of  each  section  the  name 
of  the  play  next  following,  in  order  that  when  the  printed 
sections  were  received  there  should  be  no  doubt  of  their  order 
even  if  the  signatures  were  irregular.  Thus  we  find,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  title  of  the  first  play  of  each  section  appears  as  a  catch- 
word at  the  foot  of  the  last  printed  page  of  the  section  before. 
(There  are  a  number  of  blank  pages  in  the  volume,  for  each 
play  is  made  to  begin  on  a  recto.)  But  this  is  not  always  so, 
and  the  irregularities  enable  us  to  detect  certain  changes  of 
plan  made  in  the  course  of  printing.  Section  two  originally 
ended  with  the  Coxcomb.  The  text  of  the  play  concluded  on 
2P3a,  and  the  printer  set  the  prologue  and  epilogue  that 
follow  in  an  unusually  lavish  manner  so  as  to  run  on  to 
on  which  he  placed  as  catchword  *  The  Chances ', 
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the  title  of  the  play  which  begins  section  three.  But  the  play 
that  actually  follows  is  the  False  One,  occupying  aQ-zS,  and 
on  284*  the  catchword  *  The  Chances '  is  duly  repeated. 
Again,  section  five  originally  ended  with  Love's  Cure,  for  the 
last  gathering  was  increased  to  six  leaves  in  order  to  complete 
the  play,  and  on  586*  appears  as  catchword  *  Queene  of 
Corinth  ',  the  title  of  the  play  which  begins  section  six. 
But  the  play  that  actually  follows  is  the  Honest  Man's  Fortune, 
occupying  5T-5X,  while  on  5X4"  the  catchword  is  not, 
as  we  should  expect,  *  Queene  of  Corinth ',  but  *  Foure 
Playes  in  one ',  the  title  of  the  last  play  in  the  volume. 
This  is,  of  course,  quite  anomalous,  but  it  shows  that  the 
play  has  been  moved,  and  that  its  removal  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  remarkable  dislocation  in  the  last  section. 
What  happened  appears  to  have  been  this.  When  the  time 
for  delivery  of  the  sections  approached  it  was  found  that 
the  printers  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  two  of  the  shorter 
sections,  namely  four  and  eight,  had  made  little  progress 
with  their  shares.  Section  four  originally  consisted  of  the 
Maid  in  the  Mill,  Prophetess,  Bonduca,  and  False  One ; 
section  eight  of  Love's  Pilgrimage,  the  Masque,  Honest  Man's 
Fortune,  and  Four  Plays  in  One  :  in  each  case  only  the  first 
three  quires  were  forthcoming.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  take  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  defaulters  and  make 
what  arrangements  were  possible  for  its  speedy  execution. 
Section  two  (originally  of  five  plays)  and  section  five  (originally 
of  six)  were  already  complete.  Moseley  handed  the  False 
One  (from  four)  to  the  printer  of  two,  who  added  it  to  his 
section,  duly  substituting  the  catchword  *  The  Chances '  for 
*  The  Sea  Voyage '  which  the  copy  presumably  bore.  This, 
of  course,  left  the  remainder  of  section  four  without  a  final 
catchword.  From  section  eight  Moseley  handed  the  Honest 
Man's  Fortune  (which  bore  at  the  end  the  catchword  '  Foure 
Playes  in  one ' — perhaps  because  it  had  been  inserted  in 
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section  eight  as  an  afterthought)  to  the  printer  of  five,  who 
added  it  to  his  section,  but  rather  carelessly  retained  the 
original  catchword  instead  of  altering  it  as  the  printer  of 
two  had  done.  Further,  Moseley  engaged  a  new  printer,  who 
had  had  no  share  in  the  original  distribution,  to  complete 
what  remained  of  sections  four  and  eight.  This  printer  set 
up  the  Prophetess  and  Bonduca  for  four,  and  Four  Plays  in 
One  for  eight,  betraying  his  individuality  by  the  non-capitali- 
zation of  the  verse.  The  removal  of  the  play  which  originally 
concluded  section  four  accounts  for  the  fact  that  as  printed 
this  section  has  no  catchword  at  the  end. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  trouble.  When  all  was 
finished  it  was  discovered  that  the  original  printer  of  section 
eight  had  never  even  completed  his  first  play,  Love's  Pil- 
grimage, and  that  the  Masque  had  been  wholly  omitted.  To 
remedy  the  defect  Moseley  caused  the  single  sheet  *8D  to 
be  printed  containing  on  the  first  leaf  the  conclusion  of  the 
play  and  on  the  second  the  short  Masque.  The  work  was 
entrusted  to  the  printer  of  section  five,  who  used  in  it  the 
four-line  factotum  he  had  already  employed  for  the  Pilgrim 
and  the  Knight  of  Malta,  numbered  the  pages  in  continuation 
of  8C,  25-28,  thus  duplicating  the  beginning  of  8D,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  Masque  as  catchword  *  Foure  Plays 
in  one '  to  connect  with  the  following  play.  It  thus  appears 
that  in  the  text  of  the  volume,  apart  from  preliminaries,  we 
have  the  work  of  no  less  than  nine  different  printers. 

Two  other  slight  dislocations  merit  passing  notice.  On 
04*,  at  the  end  of  the  Mad  Lover,  the  catchword  is  *  Pro- 
logue'  :  the  verso  is  blank,  and  on  Eia  begins  the  Spanish 
Curate.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  the  Mad  Lover,  which  now  appear  on  D4a,  were  originally 
set  for  the  other  side  of  the  leaf.  Also  it  will  be  observed 
that  on  Azb  the  catchword  is c  THE '.  The  next  page  is  headed 
*  To  the  Reader  ',  and  the  catchword  may  be  a  mere  misprint. 
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It  looks,  however,  as  though  it  had  been  intended  to  connect 
with  *  The  Stationer  to  the  Reader  ',  which  follows  on  A4*, 
and  in  the  copy  at  the  British  Museum  (C.  39.  k.  5)  the  two 
leaves  have  consequently  been  transposed.  An  examination 
of  the  water-marks,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
order. 

W.  W.  GREG. 


The  Ulrich  and  AJra  Vincent  of  Beauvais 

THIS  edition  of  the  Speculum  Historiale  (Proctor  1639) 
is  one  of  the  books  printed  in  the  monastery  of 
SS.  Ulrich  and  Afra  in  Anton  Sorg's  Type  I.  It  is 
dated  1474,  but  as  it  was  unfinished  at  the  death  of  Abbot 
Melchior  von  Stamhaim,  which  occurred  on  30  January  1474, 
and  is  a  large  book  in  three  volumes,  it  was  probably  begun 
early  in  1473,  as  soon  as  the  Speculum  humanae  salvationis  (in 
Giinther  Zainer's  Type  2 — Proctor  1631)  and  the  Dialogi 
of  St.  Gregory  (in  Bamler's  Type  2 — Proctor  1631  A)  were 
finished,  or  even  before.  The  fact  of  its  composition  and 
printing  in  the  monastery  is  known  from  two  manuscript 
notices  quoted  by  Dom  Placidus  Braun  in  his  Notitia  Historico- 
Litteraria  (Augsburg,  1788)  of  the  early  books  in  the  Monastery 
Library,  of  which  he  was  librarian.  The  first  of  these  is 
reproduced  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Early  Printed 
Books,  Part  II,  p.  338  ;  the  second  is  given  by  Dom  Braun  as 
follows  : 

Secundum  testimonium  ex  exemplari,  loanni  de  Werdenberg  Episcopo 
Augustano  a  nostris  oblato,  quod  in  bibliotheca  Pfaffenhusiana  extat,  ad  cuius 
finem  eiusdem  Episcopi  insignia  adspiciuntur  depicta,  &  sequentia  manu 
coaeua  adscripta  :  Melchior  de  Stainhaim  Abbas  SS.  Vdalrici  &  Auffrae  ordinis 
S.  Benedicti  Nomina  dictorum,  £j?  ciuitatis  Augustensis  incepit  opus  illud  impres- 
soriae  artis  perficere,  &  antequam  finiit  ipsum,  huius  aduenit  .  .  .  amara  mors. 
Post  turn  successit  Fr.  Hainricus  Fries,  qui  .  .  .  lohanni  Episcopo  Augustano 
Vincentium  ilium  in  bistoria  dedit,  dedicauit. 
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This  copy  has  lately  come  into  my  possession ;  and  as  it 
is  in  some  details  incorrectly  described  by  Dom  Braun,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  transcribe  anew  the  final  inscription. 
I  think  possibly  he  never  himself  saw  it,1  but  worked  from  an 
account  given  him  by  a  correspondent ;  the  arms  are  not  at 
the  end  of  vol.  iii  (and  are  neither  those  of  the  Werdenberg 
family  nor  of  the  see  of  Augsburg),  but  at  the  beginning  of 
all  three  volumes,2  and  the  inscription  (which  is  not  wholly 
easy  to  read)  runs  as  follows  : 

Melchior  de  Stamhaim  abbas  Sanctorum  vdalricj  et  auffre  ordinis  Sawctj 
Wn^dictj  nostre  dyocesis  et  Ciuitatis  zugustfnsis  incepit  opus  illud  impr*ssorie 
artis  p*»Hicere  et  zntequam  finis  opms  huius  advenit  pra:lusit  sibi  mors  amara 
post  eum  successit  hater  hainricus  friess  qui  nobtV  lohanwi  ILpiscopo  august*»w 
vincentium  illud  in  hystoria  dedit. 

The  problem  of  the  relations  of  Zainer,  Bamler,  and  Sorg 
with  the  monastery  is  not  yet  solved.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  inscriptions  as  these  and  those  in  the  Ellenbog 
volume 3  at  Cambridge,  and  can  only  hope  that  further 
discoveries  in  archives  or  elsewhere  may  afford  us  new  evidence. 

S.  GASELEE. 

1  After  being  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of  Augsburg  ('  ex  Bibliotheca 
Rrhi  Augustani ')  it  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Jesuits  of  Dillingen,  and  is 
afterwards   a    *  Konigliches    Staatseigenthum  ' — of  the   Kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
I  suppose. 

2  They  are  in  their  original  binding  of  stamped  leather  over  wooden  boards  ; 
doubtless  the  monastery's  work,  but  not,  like  the  first  volume  of  another  copy 
in  my  possession  (of  which  the  binding  is  perhaps  a  few  years  later),  bearing  the 
stamps  VLRICVS,  AFRA,  SIMPERTVS. 

3  Proctor's  Bibliographical  Essays,  1905,  p.  73.     We  must  also  hope  for  a 
re-discovery  of  the  printed  advertisement  of  this  book   quoted  in  Denis's 
Supplement  to  Maittaire. 


A  LITTLE-KNOWN  BOHEMIAN  HERBAL 

BY  S.  SAVAGE 

THE  greatness  of  Italian  Art  might  lead  one  to  expect 
that  Italy  would  excel  in  the  illustrations  to  its  herbals. 
If,  however,  we  look  for  anything  at  all  equal  to  the 
illustrations  of  Brunfels's  or  Fuchs's  herbals  previous  to  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  reasons  for  this.  Perhaps  with  the 
Italian  herbalists  there  was  not  the  same  vis  a  tergo  driving 
them  to  study  their  native  plants,  since  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  flora  similar  to  that  known  to  the  old  Greeks  they  wor- 
shipped as  the  gods  of  medicine.  Certainly  their  earliest 
printed  herbal,  the  Herbarium  Apuleii  Platonici,  printed  before 
1484,  is,  if  possible,  more  crudely  illustrated  than  the  German 
Hfrbarius  Moguntinus. 

There  was  one  writer  of  herbals,  however,  who  deserves  the 
whole  credit  of  endeavouring  to  uphold  Italy  as  the  producer 
of  a  finely  illustrated  herbal.  This  was  Pier  Andrea  Mattioli, 
who  was  born  in  Siena  in  1500,  and  whose  fate  it  was  to  die 
of  the  plague  in  1577.  His  Commentaries  on  the  Materia 
Medica  of  Dioscorides  appeared  first  in  Italian  in  1544,  and 
afterwards  in  numerous  editions  (Saccardo,  the  Italian  botanist, 
estimated  that  there  were  over  sixty  different  editions)  in 
Latin,  Italian,  and  other  European  languages.  The  book 
represented  the  sum  total  of  plant-knowledge  in  Italy  at  that 
period,  and  was  widely  read.  The  earlier  editions  were  illus- 
trated with  small  woodcuts  of  no  great  artistic  merit.  Later, 
Mattioli  must  have  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  an  edition 
of  his  Commentaries  with  fine  large  woodcuts  to  rival  those 
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of  the  German  herbals.  He  employed  an  Italian  artist, 
Giorgio  Liberate  da  Udine,  to  make  large  drawings  of  plants 
from  nature ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  received  some  drawings 
from  a  celebrated  Italian  professor,  Luca  Ghini,  a  man  who 
had  a  vast  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  plants,  but  who 
published  nothing  himself. 

It  was  no  doubt  Mattioli's  intention  to  publish  his  editio 
renovata  in  Italy ;  but  circumstances  must  have  led  him  to 
allow  the  majority  of  the  large  illustrations  of  plants  to  be 
used  in  the  first  place  for  a  Bohemian  translation  of  the  first 
four  books  of  his  work.  In  1554  Mattioli  went  to  Bohemia  as 
physician  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  and  lived  at  Prague  for 
many  years.  A  Bohemian  named  Hagek  z  Hagku  undertook 
to  translate  the  first  four  books  of  the  Commentaries  into 
Bohemian.  The  result  was  the  little-known  edition  of  Mat- 
tioli's Commentaries,  in  Bohemian,  printed  in  Prague  in  1562, 
and  illustrated  for  the  first  time  with  the  large  woodcuts. 
What  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  the  first  edition  with  the 
large  woodcuts,  that  published  by  Valgrisi  at  Venice  in  1565, 
is  the  third  edition,  since  a  German  edition  came  out  in  Prague 
in  1563. 

This  Bohemian  herbal  of  1562  is  an  interesting  book  from 
many  points  of  view.  It  would  seem  to  be  scarce,  since  I  am 
unable  to  find  it  mentioned  in  any  of  the  standard  biblio- 
graphies except  Pritzel,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  several 
Bohemian  bibliographies  I  have  consulted.  The  British 
Museum  copy  is  imperfect,  having  a  MS.  title-page,  and 
several  leaves  of  the  index  missing.  This  copy  was  one  of  the 
many  herbals  which  came  to  the  British  Museum  Library 
through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  naturalist, 
traveller,  and  for  forty  years  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  herbal  by  an  entry  in 
one  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Voynich's  pre-war  catalogues,  where  a  copy 
(subsequently  purchased  for  the  Library  of  the  Kew  Her- 
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barium)  was  described  at  some  length,  and  the  book  highly 
praised. 

The  only  portions  of  the  book  which  are  in  Latin  are  the 
*  Epistola  nuncupatoria  ',  a  Privilege,  the  names  of  the  plants, 
and  a  few  verses  at  the  end.  The  book  has  a  long  title,  which 
I  will  not  give  fully,  but  will  shorten  to  the  form  used  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  : 

Mattioli,  Pietro  Andrea.  Herbarz  :  ginak  Bylinaf  welmi 
vzitecny,  a  Figurami . .  .  podle  praweho  a  yako  ziweho  zrostu 
Bylin  ozdobeny,  y  take  mnohymi . . .  Lekarzstwijmi  rozhognieny 
gessto  . . .  na  Czeskau  Rzec,  od  .  .  .  Thadea'sse  Hagka  z  Hagku 
pfelozen^-,  etc .  [Prague,  1562.]  fol. 

The  Bohemian  is  printed  in  gothic  type,  and  the  Latin  in 
roman ;  and  the  printer  was  one  Georgius  Melantrichus  ab 
Aventino,  a  euphonious  and  high-sounding  name  for  a  printer  ! 
The  place  of  imprint  was  Prague,  and  not  '  Letha  Panic  '  as 
given  by  Pritzel,  Thesaurus  Literaturae  Botanicae.  *  Letha 
Panic '  is  the  Bohemian  for  Anno  Domini,  and  coming  im- 
mediately above  the  date,  looks  quite  innocent  as  the  name  of 
a  town  !  Deschamps  made  the  same  error  in  his  Dictionnairc 
de  Geograpbie  in  reference  to  other  Bohemian  books,  but 
corrected  it  in  his  supplement.  Pritzel,  in  his  first  edition  of 
1851,  also  made  an  error  in  giving  the  printer  as  Helantrycha, 
this  no  doubt  being  due  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Bohemian 
gothic  capital  letters.  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  librarian,  Jonas 
Dryander,  catalogued  the  book  in  his  Catalogus  Bibliothecae 
Historieo-NaturalisJosephi  Banks,  1797  (vol.  iii,  p.  55),  but  did 
not  fall  into  the  same  blunders  as  Pritzel  in  1851. 

The  collation  of  the  book  is  as  follows : 

20  unnumb.  fol. +  392  numb.  fol. +  26  unnumb.  fol. 

Register :  *6,  **6,  ***4,  ****4,  A-Z  (incl.  W)«,  Aa-Zz 
(incl.  Ww)«,  Aaa-Www',  Xxx*. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  well  printed,  and  Melantrichus  was 
something  of  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  his  craft.  He  places 
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his  device  both  in  the  preliminary  pages  and  at  the  end,  and 
beneath  the  latter  one  are  six  lines  of  Latin  poetry,  the  sense 
of  which  is  as  follows : 

*  This  picture  makes  known  the  skilful  minds  of  men  who 

*  produce  books  by  the  typographic  art.     Ancient  writings, 

*  brought  out  of  darkness,  as  by  a  torch  Chalcography  their 

*  liberator,  come  into  the  light.    Thence  a  grateful  odour  will 

*  be  enhaled  by  the  readers,  such  as  tall  lilies  give  forth  in  early 

*  spring.' 

His  device  is  partly  borrowed  from  the  coat-of-arms  of  his 
patron,  Hagek  z  Hagku ;  but  between  the  horns  surmounting 
the  helmet  appears  the  bust  of  an  elderly  man  in  armour,  his 
head  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  brandishing  a  flaming 
torch  in  his  hand.  On  the  field  of  the  shield,  in  the  dexter 
chief,  is  a  large  fleur-de-lis,  and  the  remainder  is  charged  with 
a  smaller  representation  of  the  figure  with  the  torch.  On 
either  side  of  the  horns  are  the  initials  G.  M.  .  .  .  Z.  A. 
Perhaps  Melantrichus  had  his  own  portrait  engraved  in  this 
device ;  and  by  repeating  the  figure  on  the  shield,  he  would 
seem  to  be  affirming  this. 

The  word  Chalcography,  used  in  the  verses  translated  above, 
is  without  doubt  used  there  as  synonymous  with  printing, 
since  in  another  book  printed  by  Melantrichus  in  1561,  which 
has  but  few  illustrations,  the  *  Printer  to  the  Reader  '  is  headed 

*  Calcographus  Lectori '.     The  restriction  of  the  word  to 

*  copper-plate  engraver  '  must  have  come  later  :    in  English 
the  first  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  was  by  John  Evelyn  in 
1662  [N.E.D.]. 

That  Melantrichus's  work  met  with  the  approval  of  Mattioli 
is  proved  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  *  Epistola  nuncupa- 
toria  ',  which  although  unsigned,  was  undoubtedly  written  by 
Mattioli : 

*  The  assiduity  and  truly  high  diligence  of  Georgius  Melan- 

*  trichus  ab  Aventino,  Chalcographer  and  citizen  of  Prague, 
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*  is  also  praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  he  undertook  the  greatest 
'  share  of  the  work,  as  much  in  fashioning  (cudendo)  the  work 
'  itself  as  in  casting  most  excellent  types,  so  that  in  proportion 

*  the  beauty  of  the  work  which  results  is  greater,  so  will  its 

*  utility  be  the  more  pre-eminent.' 

Two  other  books,  printed  in  1561  and  1563  respectively,  are 
interesting  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  show  that  there 
was  business  connexion  between  Melantrichus  and  Valgrisi  of 
Venice.  A  neatly-  and  well-printed  book,  in  roman  type, 
entitled  Petri  Andrea  Mattioli  Senensis  Medici  Epistolarum 
Medicinalium  Libri  Quinque,  Prague,  1561,  has  on  the  title- 
page  ad  instantiam  Vincentii  Valgrisii^  and  the  Valgrisi  device  ; 
and  a  German  version  of  the  Commentaries,  entitled  New 
Kreuterbuch  mit  den  allerschonstenvnd  artlicksten  Figuren  .  .  ., 
Prague,  1563,  has  Valgrisi's  name  on  the  title-page  also. 
Melantrichus  was  also  the  printer  of  a  Bohemian  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  1570. 

The  translator  of  this  edition  of  Mattioli's  Commentaries 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  standing  and 
learning.  His  armorial  bearings  are  included  among  those  of 
Bohemian  nobles  at  the  commencement  of  the  book.  The 
correct  spelling  of  his  name  is  rather  a  puzzle.  The  title-page 
has  T.  Hagka  z  Hagku ;  his  armorial  bearings  are  designated 
Thadeass  Hagek  z  Hagku  ;  his  portrait  is  inscribed  Thaddaeus 
Hagecius  ab  Hagek ;  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  has  Tadea"§ 
Hajek  z  Hdjku ;  and  Pritzel  writes  Thaddeus  Hagek.  How- 
ever, since  modern  orthography  replaces  g  in  Bohemian  by  j 
(pronounced  as  English  y),  and  the  noun  is  inflected,  the  form 
appearing  on  the  title-page  '  od  Hagka  z  Hagku '  means  *  by 
Hajek  of  Hajek ',  Hagka  being  the  genitive  inflexion  used 
with  '  od ',  and  Hagku  being  either  the  dative  or  locative 
inflexion. 

There  are  seven  other  books  of  his  in  the  British  Museum 
Library,  some  of  which  are  astrological  and  astronomical. 
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Mattioli  refers  to  his  translator  in  his  dedicatory  letter  in  the 
following  terms : 

*  No  less  have  I  to  praise  and  extol  the  excellent  Doctor  of 

*  Arts  &  Medicine,   Dr.   Thaddaeus  Hagecius   (what  piety, 

*  liberality,  and   beneficence  is   his !),  he  of  all  men  of  his 
'  country  on  account  of  that  useful  ornament  this  herbal : 
'  first  written  by  me  in  Latin,  it  has  been  with  the  utmost 
'  diligence  turned  by  him  into  the  Bohemian  tongue,  no  labours 

*  or  vigils  having  been  spared,  not  only  in  his  translating  the 

*  volume,  but  also  in  investigating  the  names  of  plants,  and 

*  seeking  the  plants  themselves  in  many  and  diverse  places  in 

*  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.' 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  Hagek  deserves  the  credit  of 
being  known  as  one  of  the  early  minor  botanists,  as  well  as  the 
translator  of  a  great  work.  He  was  born  in  Prague  in  1525,  and 
died  in  1600  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

The  herbal  contains  a  well-drawn  woodcut  portrait  of  the 
translator.  On  a  previous  folio  is  a  portrait  of  Mattioli,  which 
I  believe  is  but  little  known.  Most  of  the  better-known 
portraits  show  him  in  middle  age  as  a  rather  sour-looking  man. 
This  portrait,  however,  probably  represents  him  at  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  a  more  pleasing  one,  besides  being 
a  very  good  piece  of  wood- engraving.  This  was  the  second 
impression  of  the  block,  as  it  appeared  first  in  the  edition  of 
Mattioli's  Letters  in  1561. 

Here  then  is  a  little-known  edition  of  Mattioli's  Commen- 
taries, printed  in  Prague  in  1562,  containing  589  of  the  large 
figures  of  plants,  these  being  the  first  impressions  of  the  bulk  of 
the  large  plant-figures  contained  in  the  well-known  Valgrisi 
editions  of  1565  and  later.  Many  of  these  woodcuts  were  so 
delicately  cut,  that  the  blocks  soon  became  worn.  The  *  first 
impressions '  of  such  woodcuts  were  undoubtedly  the  best ; 
more  so  in  this  case  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  later 
editions  were  printed  on  inferior  paper. 
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One  important  alteration  had  been  made  before  the  blocks 
were  used  again  after  the  Bohemian  edition  of  1562  ;  namely, 
that  the  initials  G.  S.  (sometimes  with  an  engraver's  tool  either 
above,  below,  or  to  one  side),  which  occur  on  over  one  hundred 
of  the  blocks,  had  been  carefully  removed,  with  the  single 
exception  (as  far  as  I  have  noted)  of  those  on  the  woodcut  of 
Fabaria ;  here  the  initials  are  on  the  root  of  the  plant,  and 
somewhat  obscured  by  shading.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connexion,  that  Prof.  R.  G.  Hatton,  in  his  fine  book  The 
Craftsman1  s  Plant-Book,  London,  1909  (in  which  all  the  larger 
illustrations  are  reproduced  from  either  the  1565  Venice 
edition  of  Mattioli  or  the  1542  edition  of  Fuchs's  herbal),  notes 
that  the  drawing  of  the  Orange  bears  the  initials  W.  S.  on  one 
of  the  leaves.  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  these  initials  I 
have  found  in  this  herbal ;  they  are  found  in  all  the  editions 
with  the  large  figures.  Hatton  also  says :  '  I  have  not  seen  any 
'  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  draughtsman  or  the  engraver  of 
'  these  cuts.'  The  names  of  the  two  artists  have  been  given 
by  Mattioli  himself,  in  the  Epistola  nuncupatoria  to  the  1565 
edition,  as  '  Georgius  Liberalis  homo  artis  pingendi  perit- 
issimus,  et.  post  ipsum  Volfangus  Meierpeck  Misnensis ',  and 
in  the  Italian  editions  they  are  styled  '  M.  Giorgio  Liberate  da 
Udine  '  and  *  M.  Volfango  Maierpeck  Todesco '.  Of  these 
two  artists  I  am  unable  to  trace  any  particulars ;  though  Bryan; 
Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  mentions  a  Gennesio  (or 
Gensio)  Liberale,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian  School,  born  at 
Udine,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  a  painter  of  animals  and  fish. 

As  to  the  identity  of  G.  S.  and  W.  S.,  there  seems  to  be  no 
direct  evidence.  The  authorities  who  deal  with  monograms 
mention  several  G.  S.'s  as  unknown  wood-engravers ;  but 
among  them  there  is  one  who  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in 
Prague  from  1550  to  1570,  and  who  cut  the  blocks  for  the 
Bohemian  Bible  printed  by  Melantrichus.  One  might  wildly 
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conjecture  that  this  printer  with  the  high-sounding  name  may 
have  been  a  German  named  Schwartzhaar,  and  that  he  was  the 
wood-cutter  ;  but  that  would  be  mere  conjecture.  In  Brul- 
liot's  Dictionnaire  des  Monogrammes,  Munich,  1832,  I  found 
the  following  amusing  reference  to  these  initials  : 

*  Suivant  Papillon  (T.  I.  p.  228)  on  trouve  aussi  les  lettres 
'  G.  S.  sur  des  gravures  en  bois  pour  les  Commentaires  de 
'  Mathiole  sur  Dioscoride,  et  entr'autres  au  bas,  a  droite,  d'un 
'  crocodile.' 

To  mistake  an  engraver's  tool  for  a  crocodile  shows  a  super- 
abundance of  imagination  on  the  part  of  a  monogrammist ! 

A  system  of  shading  the  drawings  in  this  herbal  by  a  very 
skilful  use  of  parallel  lines,  with  occasional  cross-hatchings,  is 
employed,  and  is  often  used  with  great  delicacy.  In  some 
instances  the  dark  green  of  leaves  is  well  suggested  by  shading 
them  with  closely-placed  black  dots,  arranged  with  such 
regularity  as  to  suggest  that  a  special  tool  was  used. 

The  failure  in  the  hand-colouring  of  herbals,  which  must 
have  been  as  apparent  to  contemporaries  as  to  us,  perhaps 
suggested  the  need  of  substituting  shading  for  crude  colouring. 
It  was  certainly  an  advance  in  botanic  illustration  to  employ 
a  well-regulated  system  of  shading  of  the  kind  mentioned,  since 
colour  could  only  be  rightly  applied  to  outline-drawings  by 
skilled  artists. 

The  drawings  in  this  Bohemian  herbal  are  not  uniformly 
good  (in  none  of  the  old  herbals  are  they  so),  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  many  of  them  are  remarkably  fine  and  vigorous. 
The  feeling  for  decoration  is  very  strong  in  them  ;  and  their 
placing  on  the  pages  in  conjunction  with  the  gothic  text  is 
admirable.  Botanic  artists  of  to-day,  in  addition  to  studying 
the  drawings  in  Brunfels's  and  Fuchs's  herbals,  would  do  well 
to  consider  the  large  woodcuts  in  many  of  Mattioli's  editions, 
preferably  those  of  1562,  1563,  and  1565. 
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Postscript :  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  chanced  upon 
a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  in  connexion  with  these  large 
woodcuts.  A  considerable  number  of  the  blocks  illustrating  the 
1562  Bohemian  edition  of  Mattioli  were  actually  used  in  1755 
to  illustrate  a  work  published  in  Paris :  Duhamel  du  Monceau's 
Traite  des  Arbres  et  Arbustes  qui  se  cultivent  en  France  en  pleine 
terre.  In  his  preface  (p.  x,  footnote)  he  records  the  fact  : 

*  J'ai  eu  le  bonheur  de  recouvrer  presque  toutes  les  planches 
'  de  la  belle  edition  latine  du  Matthiole  de  Valgrise  :  les 
'  Imprimeurs  de  mon  Ouvrage  ont  fait  graver  avec  soin  celles 
'  qui  j  manquoient ;  entre  celles-ci  il  s'en  trouve  plusieurs  qui 
'  n'avoient  point  etc  represent ees  jusqu' a  present  dans  les  livres 
4  de  Botanique,  ou  qui  1'etoient  fort  mal,  n'ayant  etc  dessinees 
*  sur  des  plantes  seches.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  inferiority  in  design  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century woodcuts  in  this  work,  compared  with  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  paper  used  in  1755  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  one  for  these  blocks ;  and  comparing  these 
impressions  with  the  very  poor  ones  of  the  1604  Valgrisi  edition 
of  Mattioli,  one  cannot  but  wonder,  not  only  at  the  vast 
difference  made  by  the  use  of  good  paper  and  good  ink  in 
printing  woodcuts,  but  also  at  the  great  durability  of  the  old 
wood-blocks,  for  in  this  case  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety- two  years  had  elapsed  since  their  first  use  in  1 562.  This 
is,  I  believe,  a  record  time  for  the  extended  use  of  botanic 
wood-blocks. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
MARKS  OF  QUOTATION 

BY  DOUGLAS  C.  McMURTRIE 

THERE  has  been  but  little  study  or  research  concerning 
the  history  of  typography,  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  printers'  practice.  Most  of  the  histories  of 
printing  are  biographical  or  bibliographical  in  character. 
There  appears  to  be  need  of  a  history  which  will  disclose  the 
origin  and  development  through  transitional  stages  of  the 
features  of  practice  adopted  and  followed  by  the  printers  of 
to-day. 

This  would  be  an  ambitious  project,  but  it  seems  that  the 
first  steps  in  preparation  for  it  would  be  the  investigation  by 
a  number  of  students  in  various  countries  of  individual  features 
of  typographical  practice. 

The  feature  which  I  have  undertaken  to  study  and  report 
upon  is  the  origin  and  development  of  the  marks  of  quotation. 
As  is  well  known,  the  practice  of  printers  in  any  country  in 
indicating  quoted  passages  differs  from  those  in  almost  every 
other  country.  Thus,  the  French  printers  use  one  type  of 
quotation  marks ;  the  Italian  printers  use  another  ;  the  Ger- 
mans a  third  ;  the  Dutch  a  fourth.  There  is  even  difference 
in  style  between  the  printers  of  England  and  the  United 
States. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  the  practice  in  any  country  is  not 
what  it  was  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  evolution  of 
practice  in  each  country  is  both  interesting  and  illuminating. 

As  there  is  practically  no  information  on  the  subject  of 
quotation  marks  in  the  existing  literature  on  printing,  the  only 
method  of  study  is  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  volumes 
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printed  at  various  dates  and  the  record  of  the  style  followed 
in  them  with  reference  to  quotation  marks.  Such  a  study  I  am 
now  making,  and  hope  to  have  the  results  ready  for  publication 
within  a  year. 

The  object  of  the  present  memorandum  is  to  invite  any 
printers,  bibliographers,  or  librarians  who  may  chance  to  be 
interested  in  the  history  of  typography  to  communicate  to  me 
any  suggestions  which  may  aid  in  my  research,  or  any  notes  on 
the  origin  or  history  of  quotation  marks  in  English  printing.  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  locate  the  earliest  book  printed  in 
England  which  used  these  marks,  and  would  appreciate  refer- 
ences to  early  books  containing  marks  to  indicate  quotations. 

Research  up  to  the  present  date  indicates  that  the  marks  of 
quotation  had  their  origin  in  France  some  time  about  1580- 
1590,  two  commas  or  two  turned  commas  in  the  margins  being 
used  to  indicate  cited  passages.  The  practice  met  with  favour 
and  was  soon  adopted  in  the  same  or  modified  form  by  the 
printers  of  other  countries. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Douglas  C.  McMur- 
trie,  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Such  assistance  will  be  cordially  appreciated,  and  will  be 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  published  report. 


REVIEW 
EARLY  BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  SPAIN1 

THIS  useful  list  serves  a  double  purpose ;  it  shows  the 
student  and  collector  what  Spanish  '  post-incunabula '  (to 
use  a  continental  term)  can  be  consulted  in  the  Museum,  and 
it  indicates  to  the  officials  of  the  Museum  (not  to  mention 
would-be  vendors  and  benefactors)  what  there  is  not,  and 
therefore  desirable,  in  the  Museum  collection. 

The  second  of  these  two  aims  is  doubtless  best  served  by  the 
method  adopted  by  Dr.  Thomas  of  adhering  to  the  Museum 
cataloguing  system  ;  but  this  may  occasionally  puzzle  external 
workers.  For  instance,  an  inquirer  after  a  Lunario  by  V.  £ara- 
gocano  (Logrono,  1594)  will  find  himself  referred  from  £ara- 
gocano  to  Zaragozano.  and  thence  to  that  strange  heading 
Ephemerides,  which  has  so  often  puzzled  tyros  to  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue.  The  entry  '  Germany — Charles  V, 

*  Emperor.    Letra  a  Clemente  septimo  sobre  la  conuocacion 

*  del  concilio  '  is  also  a  little  difficult.    I  am  also  inclined  to 
regret  the  appropriation  of  the  letter  H.  (in  the  descriptions 
of  fifteenth-century  books)  to  Haebler's  Bibliography ;   to  all 
incunabulists  it  is  almost  indissociably  the  abbreviation  for 
Hain's  Repertorium. 

These  are  very  small  points  of  criticism  ;  and  they  certainly 
do  not  blind  the  present  reviewer  from  a  great  appreciation 
of  this  laborious  and  accurate  piece  of  work.  Haebler  and 
Burger  have  covered  the  first  sixty  years  or  so  of  Spanish 

1  Short-title  Catalogue  of  Books  printed  in  Spain  and  of  Spanish  Books  printed 
elsewhere  in  Europe  before  1601  now  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Henry  Thomas, 
P.Litt.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  1921,  pp.  viii,  102,  price  fs.  6d. 
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literature,  but  for  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  we 
have  hitherto  been  much  at  sea,  with  varying  and  somewhat 
problematical  help  from  Antonio,  Salva,  and  Gallardo.  Dr. 
Thomas  takes  us  a  big  step  forward,  and  we  have  now  an  orderly 
and  tangible  collection  of  material  on  which  to  work.  I  think 
his  list  should  be  appreciated  in  Spain  as  much  as  it  is  here. 

S.  GASELEE. 
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EARLY  RAILWAY  TIME  TABLES  l 
BY  E.  H.  BRING 

IN  the  history  of  all  developments  nothing  is  so  striking 
as  the  contrast  between  the  humble  initial  effort  and  the 
completed  production,  whether  it  be  owing  to  natural 
forces  or  human  skill.  This  is  forcibly  exemplified  in  the 
study  of  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guides  and  by  a  comparison  of 
the  first  infant  issue  of  Bradshaw's  Railway  Guide  with  the 
latest  matured  issue  of  last  month.  Like  the  grain  of  mustard 
seed  which  from  the  least  of  seeds  became  a  tree  in  which 
the  birds  of  the  air  lodged,  so  has  this  humble  production  of 
19  October  1839  grown  up  into  a  national  institution  of  large 
volume  and  value.  *  What  books  do  you  consult  most  ?  ' 
a  political  adherent  once  asked  John  Bright  in  the  midst  of 
an  arduous  campaign.  *  The  Bible  '  and  '  Bradshaw  '  was 
the  reply  of  the  statesman.  There  be  people  who  say  neither 
can  be  understood  without  a  commentary,  but  I  leave  the 
discussion  of  such  a  statement  to  theologians  and  commercial 
travellers.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  heard  many  women 
who  knew  the  Bible  well  and  could  expound  it,  but  I  never 
remember  meeting  a  woman  who  could  understand  Bradshaw. 
George  Bradshaw  who  was  the  founder  of  this  enterprise 
was  a  Quaker  and  a  map  maker  and  engraver  by  calling,  and 
1  Read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society,  17  October  1921. 
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in  giving  you  some  details  of  his  career  I  cannot  do  better 
than  extract  a  few  passages  from  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

BRADSHAW  (GEORGE),  (1801-1853),  originator  of  railway  guides,  only 
son  of  Thomas  Bradshaw,  by  his  wife,  Mary  Rogers,  was  born  at  Windsor 
Bridge,  Pendleton,  Salford,  on  29  July  1801.  His  parents  taxed  their  limited 
means  to  give  a  good  education  to  their  only  child  by  placing  him  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coward,  a  Swedenborgian  minister  ;  thence  he  removed  to  a  school 
kept  by  Mr.  Scott  at  Overton,  Lancashire.  On  leaving  school  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  J.  Beale,  an  engraver,  who  had  acquired  some  reputation  by  the 
execution  of  the  plates  of  '  The  art  of  Penmanship  Improved,'  by  Duncan 
Smith,  1817.  In  1820  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Belfast,  and  there 
established  himself  as  an  engraver  and  printer,  but,  not  finding  adequate  occu- 
pation, returned  to  Manchester  in  the  following  year.  His  attention  had  been 
for  some  time  directed  to  the  engraving  of  maps,  and  in  1827  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  more  especially  to  that  branch  of  art.  The  first  map  pro- 
jected, engraved,  and  published  by  him  was  one  of  Lancashire,  his  native 
county.  This  was  followed  in  1830  by  his  map  of  the  Canals  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  &c.  This  map  eventually  became  one  of  a  set  of  three  known  as 
'  Bradshaw's  Maps  of  Inland  Navigation '.  This  was  followed  by  a  still  more 
ambitious  Railway  map  of  Great  Britain,  showing  the  levels  of  the  lines,  which 
was  published  in  1838.  His  Railway  Time  Tables  appeared  in  the  following  year. 

Bradshaw  when  a  young  man  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  an 
active  coadjutor  of  Cobden,  Pease,  Sturge,  Scoble,  Elihu  Burritt,  and  others 
in  holding  peace  conferences,  in  attempts  to  establish  an  ocean  penny  postage, 
and  other  philanthropic  labours.  Part  of  this  time  he  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  the  poorer  classes.  Bradshaw  joined  the  institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  as  an  associate  in  February  1842.  In  August  1853  he  went  to  Norway 
on  a  tour  combining  business  and  recreation,  and  on  6  Sept.,  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiania,  he  was  seized  by  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Christiania. 

He  married  on  16  May  1839,  Martha,  daughter  of  William  Darbyshire  of 
Stretton,  near  Warrington,  and  left  a  son,  Christopher. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  Bradshaw  was  the  originator 
of  Time  Tables,  while  others  have  claimed  priority,  but  by 
the  term  '  originator  of  Time  Tables '  must  obviously  be 
understood  the  originator  of  collecting  the  time  tables  of 
various  companies  and  publishing  them  together  in  a  portable 
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Liverpool   and  Manchester 

RAIL-WAY. 

TIME  OF  DEPARTURE 

BOTH 

From  Liverpool  &  Manchester. 


FIRST  CLASS,  FARE  5*. 

Seven  o  Clock  Morning. 
Ten          „  Do. 

One          „       •Afternoon. 
Half-past  Four      Do. 


SECOND  CLASS,  FARE  3*.  6t/> 

Eight  o  Clock  Morning. 
Half-past  Tico  •Afternoon. 


%*  For  the  convenience  of  Merchants  and  others,  the  First 
Class  evening  train  of  Carriages  does  not  leave  Manchester  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  until  Half-past  Five  o  Clock. 

The  journey  is  usually  accomplished  by  the  First  Class 
Carriages  under  two  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  above  trains  it  is  intended  shortly  to  add 
three  or  four  more  departures  daily. 


The  Company  have  commenced  carrying  GOODS  of  all  kinds  on  the  Rail-way 


January,  1831. 

Fig.  i.    Time  Bill  of  1831.     Reduced. 

K  2 
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form.  Long  before  1839  the  various  Companies  announced 
the  times  of  the  starting  of  the  trains  by  means  of  small 
posters,  pasted  up  on  the  stations  and  booking  offices 
(see  Fig.  i).  Further  in  the  various  Railway  Companions 
and  Travellers'  Guides,  of  which  a  large  number  were  printed 
during  the  thirties  and  forties,  describing  the  local  routes  and 
places  of  interest  along  the  line  of  route,  the  times  of 
departure  and  arrival  with  other  useful  information  were 
given.  The  earliest  one  I  know  is  '  Freeling's  Liverpool  and 
'  Manchester  Railway  Companion  and  Guide  to  both  Towns ', 
which  from  internal  evidence  was  published  in  July  or  August 
1836,  and  this  gives  the  times  of  trains,  fares,  &c.,  &c. 

Among  the  claims  put  forward  for  projecting  pocket  Time 
Tables  there  may  be  mentioned  those  of  W.  J.  Adams 
(Athenaeum,  27  December  1873  and  24  January  1874), 
R.  D.  Kay  (ibid.  17  January  1874),  and  John  Gadsby  (Notes 
and  Queries,  6th  Series  xi.  15,  1885).  But  so  far  as  I  can 
trace  nobody  seems  to  have  mentioned  E.  C.  and  W.  Osborne, 
who  I  think  approximate  more  nearly  than  any  one  else  to 
being  a  rival  to  Bradshaw  in  the  claim  for  priority.1  The 
first  two  claimants,  Adams  and  Kay,  may  be  dismissed  for  lack 
of  evidence.  Gadsby's  claim  has  been  shown  to  be  unfounded 
by  the  reprint  of  the  first  issue  of  Gadsby's  Railway  List,  which 
is  dated  January  1840.  There  remain  the  Osbornes.  Their 
Time  Table  is  a  small  Table  of  the  Grand  Junction,  London 
&  Birmingham  &  Birmingham  &  Derby  Railways.  Price  6d., 
published  by  E.  C.  and  W.  Osborne,  Birmingham,  on  an 
indefinite  date  but  before  18  November  1839.  I,  however, 
do  not  think  that  the  date  was  before  19  October ;  it  was 
moreover  a  rival  to  Bradshaw  No.  2  not  No.  I. 

My  reasons  for  thinking  that  Bradshaw  was  the  original 
conceiver  of  the  portable  form  of  time  table  are  : 

1  But  see  Bridgen,  post,  p.  172. 
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(i)  on  account  of  it  having  two  engraved  maps  of  the  rail- 
roads in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  three  engraved  plans 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  ; 
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Fig.  2.    Osborne's  Time  Table,  1839. 

(2)  on  account  of  the  method  in  which  it  was  printed. 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Osborne's  Table  appeared  in 
October  1839  (and  the  trains  shown  are  certainly  before  the 
alterations  made  in  the  mid-November  issue  of  Bradshaw),  the 
preparations  for  Bradshaw's  publication  must  have  taken  him 
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some  weeks  if  not  months,  because  the  drawing  and  engraving 
of  five  steel  plates — three  of  which  are  elaborate  scale  plans 
of  cities — are  not  done  in  a  few  days.  On  the  other  hand 
a  rival  publication  like  Osborne's,  which  has  only  two  small 
skeleton  maps,  could  have  been  set  up  in  imitation  of  Brad- 
shaw's work  and  produced  ready  for  sale  in  a  few  days. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  short  sketch  I  have  given 
of  Bradshaw's  life  that  he  was  by  trade  a  steel  engraver  and 
map  designer,  and  I  think  it  most  probable  that  his  original 
idea  in  publishing  Time  Tables  was  to  use  them  as  an 
outlet  for  his  work  as  an  engraver.  Ten  pages  of  the  twenty- 
six  pages  of  which  the  first  edition  of  the  Time  Tables  are 
composed,  are  steel  engravings. 

The  method  of  production  that  Bradshaw  adopted  was 
entirely  novel.  The  Table  was  printed  on  one  side  of  a  large 
sheet  divided  into  sections  equal  in  size  to  two  pages  of  the 
completed  book.  These  sections  were  cut  up,  folded  in  two, 
and  the  blank  page  (except *  the  first  and  last  which  were 
pasted  on  to  a  cover  board)  pasted  against  the  blank  back  of 
the  following  page,  thus  obviating  any  sewing  of  sheets.  It 
also  had  this  advantage  that  should  any  particular  page  or 
double  page  section  become  obsolete  it  could  easily  be  replaced 
by  pasting  a  corrected  section  in  its  stead.  That  this  is 
what  happened  I  shall  presently  demonstrate. 

The  first  issue  of  Bradshaw's  Railway  Time  Tables 
was  published  on  the  I9th  of  the  loth  month  1839,  and 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  services  between  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  York,  Leeds,  Selby,  Sheffield,  Preston  and  Bolton, 
with  maps  and  plans  (see  collation  b  elow) .  On  the  page  following 
the  title  which  I  shall  call  page  2  (bibliographically  it  might 
be  called  3),  is  an  '  Address  : '  t  This  book  is  published  by 

1  In  the  first  issue  of  No.  I  there  were  paste-downs,  on  the  returns  of  which 
the  blank  obverse  of  the  title  and  the  blank  verso  of  p.  26  were  pasted.  All 
the  later  issues  of  1839  and  1840  were  as  stated,  as  were  also  Osborne's  tables. 
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*  the  assistance  of  the  several  Railway  Companies,  on  which 
'  account  the  information  it  contains  may  be  depended  upon 
'  as  being  correct  and  authentic.  .  .  .  The  next  edition  of 
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Fig.  3.     Title  of  First  Edition. 

'this  work  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  1st  Mo.  1840; 
(  and  succeeding  editions  will  appear  every  three  months, 
'  with  such  alterations  as  have  been  made  in  the  interval.' 
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The  collation  is  as  follows  : 

P.  i.  Title,  with  date  Oct.  19,  1839. 

2.  Address. 

3-4.  Map  1  of  the  Railways  in  Lancashire  (plate  A). 
5-6.  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (time  table). 
7-8.  Liverpool  (plan). 

9-10.  Manchester  to  Liverpool  (time  table). 
11-12.  Manchester  (plan). 

13-14.  Manchester  to  Littleborough  (time  table). 

15-16.  Map  2  of  the  Manchester  and  Leeds,  North  Midland,  York  and 
North  Midland,  Leeds  and  Selby,  and  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  railways. 

17-18.  York  to  Leeds  and  Selby  [and]  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  railway 
(time  tables). 

19-20.  Leeds  (plan). 

21-22.  Preston  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (time  table). 

23-24.  Manchester  to  Bolton  (time  table). 

25-26.  Hackney  coach  fares  from  Lime  Street,  Liverpool,  to  ... 

This  is  the  normal  collation,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  the  third 
issue  which  never  contained  pp.  17-18,  21-2,  and  this  has 
cab  fares  from  Euston  Station,  London. 

Of  this  publication  there  are  three  distinct  variations  due 
to  alterations  in  the  train  services,  and  as  each  of  these  varia- 
tions exist  in  more  than  one  copy  and  in  each  case  in  precisely 
the  same  sequence,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  them 
distinct  issues  rather  than  individual  variations.  These 
variations  are  shown  in  illustrations  3  to  9. 

On  comparing  Figs.  4  and  5  (pp.  146-7)  it  will  be  seen  on 
the  sixth  line  from  the  bottom  that  the  station  Heywood 
has  been  introduced  in  the  second  issue  (Fig.  5),  and  also  that 
on  line  2  from  the  bottom  '  Heywood  '  has  become  interpo- 
lated between  Middleton  and  Rochdale. 

1  Of  this  map  there  were  engraved  two  distinct  plates :  A,  measuring  about 
138  mm.  x  100  mm.  ;   and  B,  measuring  143  mm.  x  107  mm.  (the  prints  differ 
slightly  owing  to  the  paper  stretching  when  pasted).    B  plate  is  differentiated 
from  the  former  by  the  addition  of  i.a.  Northwich  and  Allostock  in  the  south 
and  Broughton,  Hawshaw,  Langshaw  Bridge,  &c.  in  the  north-east. 

2  In  the  subsequent  issues  this  map  was  altered  by  the  '  lines  in  progress ' 
being  '  chained  '  instead  of  being  plain. 
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On  comparing  Figs.  6  and  7  there  will  be  found  in  Fig.  6 
underneath  the  table  the  line  *  This  train  will  be  discontinued 
'  during  the  winter  '.  In  Fig.  7  there  are  only  five  trains  in 
the  table  instead  of  six,  and  the  line  has  been  deleted. 

On  comparing  Figs.  8  and  9  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter 
has  been  changed  altogether  by  the  introduction  of  the 
4  Bolton  and  Leigh  '  Tables,  this  line  having  been  opened 
late  in  the  year.1  I  need  not  set  out  other  minor  differences. 

All  of  the  copies  of  these  issues  that  I  have  seen  have  (with 
one  exception)  on  the  last  two  pages,  '  Hackney  Coach  Fares 
'  from  Lime  Street  Station,  Liverpool.'  The  one  exception 
has  '  Hackney  Coach  Fares  from  Euston  Station,  London  ', 
and  its  having  been  issued  for  sale  in  the  south  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  this  copy  the  four  pages  of  cross-country 
Tables,  '  Preston  to  Liverpool '  and  '  York  to  Leeds  and 
Selby  '  have  been  omitted. 

THE  SECOND  TIME  TABLE 

On  25  October  1839  (loth  Mo.  25th,  1839)  there  appeared 
the  second  Time  Table  with  an  exactly  similar  title-page  to 
the  first  except  for  the  alteration  in  the  date  and  the  figure  2 
in  brackets  in  the  right  lower  corner.  This  volume,  however, 
is  devoted  more  especially  to  the  southern  trains,  London  to 
Birmingham  and  Derby.  The  tables  are  London  to  Birming- 
ham, Birmingham  to  London,  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  and  vice  versa,  Liverpool  to  Manchester  and  vice 
versa,  and  abbreviated  tables  (one  page)  headed  Birmingham 
and  Derby,  one  page  Thompson's  Table  showing  the  rate  of 
travelling  per  hour  and  2  pages  of  Coach  Fares  from  Euston, 
with  two  maps  of  the  Line  from  Birmingham  to  London, 
one  of  the  Railways  in  Lancashire,  and  an  engraved  plan  of 
Birmingham. 

1  The  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  Bradshaw,  issued  some  thirty  years  ago, 
was  photographed  from  this  third  issue  and  not  the  first  issue. 
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Collation  : 

P.  i.  Title,  with  date  Oct.  25,  1839,  and  (No.  2)  in  R.  corner. 

2.  Address. 
3-4.  Map  of  railway  Birmingham  to  Fenny  Stratford. 
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Fig.  4.     1 9th  October,  1839, 

5-6.  Map  of  railways  Fenny  Stratford  to  London,  and  Cambridge  to 
London. 

7-8.  London  to  Birmingham  (time  table) 
9-10.  Birmingham  to  London  (time  table). 
11-12.  Birmingham  (plan). 
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13-14.  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (time  table). 

15-16.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  Birmingham  (time  table). 

17-18.  Map  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Manchester  and  Birmingham  rail- 
ways. 
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October,  1839,  Second  issue. 


19-20.  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  &c.  (time  table). 
21-22.  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  &c.  (time  table). 
23-24.  Map  of  the  railways  in  Lancashire  (Plate  B.) 
25-26.  Hackney  coach  fares  from  Euston  Station,  London. 
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The  third  issue  contains  in  addition  : 

Facing  title,  woodcut  of  the  Entrance  to  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 

(Euston),  and  a  folding  almanac  for  1840. 
pp.  25-6.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  (L.  to  M.  and  M.  to  L.)  on  the 

same  page,  &c.  as  it  appeared  in  the  edition  of  I  January  1840  of  '  No.  3  '. 
pp.  27-8.  Manchester  Hackney  Coach  Fares. 
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Fig.  6. 


October,  1839,  First  issue. 


p.  29.  London  and  South  Western  (late  Southampton)  with  Bolton  and  Leigh 

as  it  appeared  in  the  edition  of  25  January  1840  of  '  No.  3  '. 
p.  30.  North  Union  Railway. 
pp.  31-2.  Hackney  Coach  Fares  from  Euston. 

There  are  three  issues  of  this  Time  Table  as  there  were  of 
that  of  19  October.  In  the  first  of  these  issues  on  pp.  15-16  : 
t  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  Birmingham  Section,'  line  4 
from  the  bottom  reads  :  .  .  .  Liverpool  at  3.30,  8.15,  10.30, 
and  7.30  —  with  the  last  30  obliterated  by  ink.  In  the  second 
and  subsequent  issue  7.30  is  corrected  to  7,  without 
obliteration. 
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Two  of  the  Tables  in  this  work  are  common  to  the  first 
work  of  19  October,  viz.  pp.  19-20,  the  Tables  Liverpool  to 
Manchester  and,  pp.  21-2,  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  each 
consisting  of  two  pages. 

At  some  time  subsequent  to  19  October  the  trains  on  this 
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The  1st  Evening  Train  will  leave  Prestoi 
The  3d     do.        do.    will  leave  Presto 

From  Preston  to  London.     FARES. 
In  the  same  Carriage  at  *9  46A.M.  54s.  (id 
Ditto              Ditto     at    6  27  P.M.  57    0 
Changing  Carriages    at  *2'67  A.M.  54    6 
Train*  marked  *  wilt  take  private  Carriage*,  4'C. 

rains  Roine  to  Preston,  will  have  to  wait  at  Parkjlde 
Vom  Birmingham. 

i  at  045,  Liverpool  at  7    0,  Manchester  at  7    0 
l  at  6  1  5,  Liverpool  at  5  30,  Manchester  at  5  30 
n  at  6  27,  Liverpool  at  7  16,  Manchester  at  7  15 
From  London  to  Preston.     FARES. 
In  the  same  Carriage  at  9  30  A.M.  54s.  6d 
Ditto              Ditto     at  8  30  P.M.  67    0 
Changing  Carriages  at  *3  45  A.M.  54    6 
Ditto           Ditto      *at  11  0  A.M.  54    0 

Fig.  7.     I9th  October,  1839,  Second  issue. 

route  were  altered.     In  the  first  two  issues  of  that  date  and 
in  some  of  the  third  issue  also  the  former  Table  is  as  following  : 

line  2  :   First  Class,  7,  8£,  10,  2,  4! ,  yj  ; 

line  4  :   Second,  7^,10...; 
and  consequent  alterations  throughout. 

In  some  copies  of  the  third  issue  of  19  October  and  in  the 
first  issue  of  25  October,  line  2  reads  : 

First  Class  :   8£ ,  10,  2,  4$,  7i  .  .  . ;   and  line  4  reads  : 

Second  :   7,  10  .  .  . ; 
the  *  7  '  (a.m.)  in  the  second  line  and  the  '  i  '  in  the  fourth 
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line  of  the  earlier  issues  being  erased  by  a  knife  as  are  also 
the  consequent  alterations. 


MANCHESTER  - 

TO 

BOLTON. 

ci  5 

C-  "! 
\* 

$-i 

^  -2 
«•  "** 

topping  at  \ 
Stations, 
'clotk,  a.m.  \ 

g 

a 

.*" 

J 
,« 

*•#  S 

3  •  B 

tli 

•I  =  -B 
*«5  v 

g'S'^IJ'SOSJS, 

£  ° 

<;  i>. 

•4 

cc 

o 

*  o 

Miles 

FROM 

MANCHESTER 

To  PENDLETON  BRIDGE.. 

10 

BOLTON  

FBOM 

BOLTON. 

10 

PENDLETON  BRIDGE.. 
MANCHESTER  

SUNDAY  TRAINS. — From  Manchester,  First  Train  Eight  o'c.L 
P.M.  stopping  at  the  Stations. 

From  Bolton,  First  Train  Nino  o'clock,  A.M.  stopping  at  t 
the  Stations. 

The  Doors  of  the  Booking  Office  will  be  closed  precisely  at 
be  admitted.  There  will  be  no  Booking  Place,  except  at  the  Co 
Bolton. — Children  under  Seven  years  of  age  half  price. 

Each  Passenger's  Luggage  will  be  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  C 
Luggage  may  be  placed  under  the  seat.  No  charge  for  Luggage 
charge  will  be  made  of  one  halfpenny  per  pound  for  the  whole  dis 

The  attention  of  Travellers  is  requested  to  the  Legal  Noti 
Company's  Liabilities  to  the  Loss  or  Damage  of  Luggage. — No  Sr. 
for  Parcels  will  be  regulated  by  weight  and  size. — Dogs  6d.  each 

Every  Train  is  provided  with  a  Guard,  who  is  responsible  for 

The  Company's  Porters  will  load  and  unload  the  Luggage,  or 
Stations.  No  fees  or  gratuities  allowed  to  conductors,  guards,  po: 

Passengers  may  be  booked  at  the  Company's  Station,  New  Ba  < 


Fig.  8.     igth  October,  1839,  First  an<^  Second  issues. 

In  the  second  issue  of  2$  October  the  10  o'clock  First  Class 
in  line  2  is  altered  by  ink  to  n,  the  7.15  a.m.  Liverpool  to 
St.  Helens  (at  foot  of  leaf)  altered  to  7  and  the  7.15  a.m. 
Liverpool  to  Runcorn  Gap  on  the  same  leaf  altered  to  7  by 
erasure  with  a  knife. 
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Almost  the  same  alterations  take  place  on  the  Manchester 
to  Liverpool  tables,  pp.  21-2. 


Miles 


)0 


MANCHESTER 

TO 

BOLTON. 


FROM 

MANCHESTER 

To  PENDLETON  BBIDGK. 

Dixo.v  FOLD , 

STONECLOCOH 

Moses  GATE 

BOLTON  ., 


FRO* 

BOLTON. 

To  MOSES  GATE 

STONECLOUQH 

Dixo.v  FOLD , 

PENDLETON  BRIDGE. 

MANCHESTER , 


~      6 

ill 

'II  •§ 
3  &a  "o 

'<     o 


SUNDAY  TRAINS. — From  Manchester,  First  Train  Eight  o'el« 

P.M.  stopping  at  the  Stations. — Children  under  Seven  years  of  agi 

From  Bolt i iii,  First  Train  Nine  A.M.  stopping  at  the  Stations 

Passengers  may  be  booked  at  the  Company's  Station,  New  Ba 


To  Liverpool  an 

Quarter  past  Seven Second  Class  Train 

Twenty  minutes  before  Nine  First  ditto 

Ten  minutes  before  Eleven.  .First  ditto 

To  Wigan  and  Preston— Quart"  past  7 ,  Twenty  minui 

To  St.  Helens,  hy  all  the  Second  Class  Trains   c      \ 
ON   SUNDAYS,  TO  ALL  THE  ABOVE  NAMED  PLACES. — Quai 
Fares— FIRST  CLASS — To  Liverpool  5s.  6d.,  Manchester  2*.  Gil 
SECOND  CLASS — Liverpool  4s.,  Manchester,  2s.,  Preston  4s.,  Wi 


Fig.  9.     i  gth  October,  1839,  Third  issue. 

All  the  issues  of   19  October,   pp.   21-2,   Manchester  to 
Liverpool  read  : 

line  2  :   First  Class,  7,  9,  ii£,  A.M.  ;   2,  5,  j\  P.M.*  ; 
line  4  :   Second,  7$,  10,  ii£  A.M.f ;   2f,  5$,  7i  P.M.* 
In  the  first  issue  of  25  October,  the  7  (a.m.)  is  deleted  in 
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line  2,  and  the  7!  in  line  4  is  altered  to  7  by  erasing  the  £. 
Consequent  alterations  are  also  made  by  erasure  with  a  knife. 
In  the  second  issue  of  25  October  further  alterations  are 
found  on  the  same  leaf.  The  first  trains  from  Manchester  to 
St.  Helens,  and  Manchester  to  Runcorn  Gap,  which  had 
hitherto  started  at  7.30,  being  altered  to  7,  in  both  cases  by 
erasing  the  30. 

In  the  third  issue  of  25  October  the  fourlpages,  21-4, 
are  contracted  into  two  pages,  *  Liverpool  to^Manchester, 
*  Manchester  to  Liverpool,'  in  parallel  columns,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  service  as  the  second  issue.  In  one  copy  of 
the  third  issue  of  this  25  October  Time  Table  I  have  found 
two  pages' of  the  London  and  South  Western  (late  South- 
ampton) and  other  Tables  which  otherwise  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  Bradshaw's  Railway  Companion  of  25  February 
1840,  thus  showing  how  these  early  issues  were  kept  up  to  date. 

THE  THIRD  TIME  TABLE 

On  the  same  date  as  No.  2  Time  Table  was  issued, 
25  October  1839,  there  appeared  an  amalgamated  edition  of 
the  two  before-mentioned  works,  bearing  exactly  the  same 
title  as  the  latter  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh  line  from 
the  bottom  being  '  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING  '  instead  of  sixpence, 
and  *  (No.  3) '  being  in  the  right-hand  corner  instead  of 
'  (No.  2)  '.  En  passant  I  may  remark  that  these  numbers 
(No.  2)  and  (No.  3)  in  the  corners  have  hitherto  been  an 
unsolved  riddle  to  writers,  but  the  solution  is  now,  I  think, 
obvious.  They  were  used  to  differentiate  between  the 
Tables  of  the  Northern  Railways  published  without  a  number 
on  19  October,  but  which  I  call  *  No.  I  ',  the  Tables  of 
the  Southern  Railways  published  on  25  October  with  the 
number  '  (No.  2)  '  on  the  title,  and  the  combination  of  both 
Northern  and  Southern  Tables  with  the  number  '  (No.  3)  ' 
on  the  title.  Before  going  into  details  of  the  contents  I  must 
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draw  attention  to  the  paper  label  on  the  cover  which  gives 
the  intitulation  '  Bradshaw's  Railway  Companion  Price 
is.9  These  words  were  eventually  adopted  on  the  title  of  the 
edition  of  the  Combined  Tables  '  (No.  3) '  published  on 
i  January  1840. 

The  copies  I  have  seen  contain,  with  certain  modifications, 
practically  the  same  contents  as  Nos.  I  and  2  with  the  addition 
of  a  folding  map  of  the  Railways  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
the  railways  '  open  or  in  progress '  marked  in  different  colours. 
Each  line  is  numbered,  but  no  explanation  of  the  numbers  is 
given. 

The  tables  for  Liverpool  to  Manchester  are  curiously  in 
an  intermediate  state  between  states  I  and  2  of  No.  2,  for 
line  2  reads :  *  First  Class,  8£  .  .  . ' ;  line  4,  '  Second,  7  .  .  . ' 
(erasures  with  a  knife),  but  the  alterations  in  the  service 
*  Liverpool  to  St.  Helens  '  and  '  Liverpool  to  Runcorn  Gap  ' 
have  not  been  made.  The  return  tables  '  Manchester  to 
Liverpool '  are  also  in  a  similar  intermediate  state. 

Collation  of  No.  3,  25  October  1839. 

P.  i.  Title. 
2.  Address. 

3-4.  Map  of  railway,  Birmingham  to  Fenny  Stratford. 

5-6.  Ditto,  Fenny  Stratford  to  London  and  Cambridge  to  London. 

7-8.  London  to  Birmingham  (time  table). 
9-10.  Birmingham  to  London  (time  table). 
11-12.  G.W.R.  London  to  Twyford  (time  table). 

13-14.  Map  of  the  G.  Junction  and  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railways. 
15-16.  Hackney  coach  fares  from  Euston  Station,  London.  .  .  . 
17-18.  Birmingham  (plan  of). 

19-20.  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (time  table). 
11-2.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  Birmingham  (time  table). 
23-4.  Map  x  of  the  Railways  in  Lancashire. 
25-6.  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (time  table). 

1  The  facsimile  reprint  in  which  the  maps  were  printed  from  the  original 
plates  has  (probably  in  error)  Plate  A.  Two  original  copies  I  have  seen  have 
Plate  B. 
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P.  27-8.  Liverpool  (plan  of). 

29-30.  Hackney  coach  fares  from  Lime  Street  Station,  Liverpool. 

31-2.  Manchester  to  Liverpool  .  .  .  (time  table). 

33-4.  Manchester  (plan  of). 

35-6.  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  (time  table). 

37-8.  Leeds  (plan  of). 

39.  Time    tables :    Birmingham   and  Derby ;    Manchester   and  Leeds ; 
Manchester,   Bolton  and   Bury ;    North  Union   Railway ;    Nottingham    and 
Derby  ;   Sheffield  and  Rotherham. 

40.  Thompson's  table  ;  G.W.R.  London  and  Twyford  (time  table). 

A  new  edition  of  (No.  3)  was  published  on  nth  Mo.  i8th, 
1839,  in  which  the  L.M.  &  B.,  and  the  L.  &  M.  and  M.  &  L. 
tables  are  reprinted  in  the  later  form.  In  this  edition  the 
penultimate  leaf  consists  of  the  4  names  of  the  Railways  in 
'  England,  as  numbered  in  the  Map  ',  thus  accounting  for 
the  numbers  which  marked  the  lines.  It  contains  42  pages. 
Another  edition  of  (No.  3)  was  published  with  the  date 
1 2th  Mo.  I4th,  1839.  It  contains  42  pages. 

The  (No.  2)  sixpenny  time  tables  were  continued  for  a  short 
time.  I  have  note  of  a  copy  of  (No.  2)  dated  '  1st  Mo.  1st 
1840  ',  being  in  the  possession  of  Major  Norris  of  Chacombe 
House,  Banbury  (cf.  Athenaeum,  19  January  1889),  and 
I  have  another  edition  of  (No.  2)  dated  '  2nd  Mo.  22nd, 
1840',  containing  pp.  26.  The  title  of  the  latter  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  edition  of  25  October,  except  that  the 
address  of  Shepherd  and  Sutton  is  Priest-Court,  Foster-Lane, 
Cheapside,  and  the  date  2nd  Mo.  22nd,  1840.  The  address 
on  p.  2  is  the  same  in  the  edition  of  the  Companion,  dated 
1st  Mo.  25,  1840.  The  Map  of  Railways  in  Lancashire  is 
printed  from  Plate  A. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  the  last  edition  published  of 
(No.  2),  as  in  the  issue  of  (No.  3),  dated  2  Mo.  25th,  1840, 
the  (No.  3)  on  the  title  is  dropped  and  so  far  as  I  can  trace 
was  never  reintroduced. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  any  later  edition  of 
(No.  1}  than  that  of  19  October  1839,  but  one  may  exist. 
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On  I  January  1840  a  new  edition  of  (No.  3)  was  published, 
but  the  title  was  entirely  altered  and  the  word  '  Companion ', 
which  appeared  on  the  label  of  the  first  edition  of  (No.  3), 
was  instated  for  the  first  time  on  the  title-page.  It  reads  thus  : 
BRADSHAW'S  |  fiailtoap  Companion,  |  CONTAINING  |  THE 
TIMES  OF  DEPARTURE,  |  FARES,  &c.,  |  OF  THE  RAIL- 
WAYS IN  ENGLAND,  |  AND  ALSO  |  ^acfmep  CoacJ  ^fares  | 

FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  RAILWAY  STATIONS,   |  illustrated  with  J   .  .  . 

In  the  Address  on  p.  2  the  second  paragraph  is  altered  as 
follows  :  '  A  new  edition  of  this  work  is  published  every 
'  three  months,  with  such  alterations  as  have  taken  place  in 
'  the  interval.'  A  new  paragraph  of  seven  lines  is  added  : 

1  To  Railway  Companies.  |  G.  BRADSHAW  would  feel 
*  particularly  obliged  by  an  intimation  being  forwarded  to 
'  him  at  27,  Brown-street,  Manchester,  of  any  change  in 
'  Fares  or  Times  of  Departure,  on  any  of  the  Lines,  in  order 
'  that  the  correction  may  be  immediately  made  in  the  work.' 

In  this  edition  and  for  a  short  period  subsequently  the 
folding  map  of  railways  of  England  and  Wales  was  replaced 
by  a  folding  plan  of  London  printed  on  glazed  paper.  The 
former  was  now  sold  separately  at  6d. 

Another  edition  of  (No.  3)  appeared  on  ist  Mo.  25th,  1840, 
in  which  the  Address  was  again  altered  by  the  deletion  of 
the  second  paragraph  commencing  '  A  new  edition  .  .  .' 


LATER  HISTORY 

The  Companion  had  now  assumed  a  fairly  permanent  form, 
and  although  ostensibly  it  was  published  only  every  three 
months  it  appeared  during  1840  with  the  dates  Jan.  I,  Jan.  25, 
Feb.  25,  March  2,  March  20,  April  I.  The  subsequent 
issues,  of  which  I  have  no  less  than  six  different  editions 
(others  may  also  exist),  do  not  bear  the  names  of  the  months 
and  can  only  be  identified  by  internal  evidence  which  I  have 

L2 
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attempted  to  specify.  They  show  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  railways,  especially  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  first  to 
Twyford,  then  to  Reading,  then  to  Steventon,  then  to 
Faringdon  Road. 

ist  Mo.  ist,  1840.    Imprint  :   LONDON  :  |  CHARLES  TILT, 

FLEET-STREET  ;   |  AND    SOLD    BY    ALL    BOOKSELLERS    AND    RAILWAY 

COMPANIES.    Map  of  London  and  pp.  48. 
The  following  are  some  points  of  difference  : 

pp.  13-14.    G.W.R.    London  to  Twyford,  train  at  8.30  p.m. ;    Twyford  to 

London,  train  at  8  p.m. 
pp.  23-4.   Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  Railway.    The  trains  leave  Derby 

at  8,  11.30,  2.15,  4.15,  9.     Below  the  table  and  above  the  London  and 

Croydon  Railway  are  two  paragraphs  occupying  5  lines, 
pp.  33-4.   Manchester  to  Bolton. 
p.  43.  London  and  South  Western  (late  Southampton)  has  the  further  headings 

York,  Leeds,  and  Selby ;    Manchester  and  Leeds ;    Manchester,  Bolton, 

and  Bury. 

p.  44.   North  Union  Railway  has  three  headings  in  Clarendon  type, 
pp.  45-6.    Newcastle  to  Carlisle.     Below  the  table  is  a  cross  page  section, 

'  Coach  Routes  from  Carlisle.' 

p.  47.   Names  of  Railways  in  England,  as  numbered  on  the  Map. 
p.  48.  Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Travelling  per  Hour. 

Another  issue  with  the  imprint  :  .  .  .  SHEPHERD  AND  SUTTON, 
FOSTER  LANE,  CHEAPSiDE  .  .  .  quoted  by  C.  Madeley  of 
Warrington  in  Athenaeum,  Feb.  4,  1888. 

ist  Mo.  25th,  1840.  Imprint  :  .  .  .  |  CHARLES  TILT,  FLEET- 
STREET  :  |  .  .  .  Map  of  London  and  pp.  46. 

pp.  13-14.  London  to  Twyford,  8.30  p.m.  train  altered  to  8.55  p.m.  Twyford 
to  London,  3.45  a.m.  train  added  ;  8  p.m.  train  deleted. 

pp.  23-4.  Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  Railway.  Below  the  two  para- 
graphs are  inserted  three  lines  detailing  Fares,  Derby  to  London  and 
Derby  to  Birmingham,  in  which  there  is  the  first  mention  of  a  third  class 
fare  (Derby  to  Birmingham,  5^.). 

pp.  33-4.   Manchester  to  Bolton  deleted  ;  transferred  to  pp.  42-3. 

p.  41.  London  and  South  Western  (late  Southampton),  as  p.  43  in  I  January 
issue  except  '  Manchester  and  Leeds '  is  replaced  by  '  Bolton  and  Leigh  '. 

p.  42,  as  p.  44,  has  six  headings  in  Clarendon  type  instead  of  three. 
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pp.  43-4.  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  Below  the  table  are  Nottingham  and  Derby ; 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham  tables  (transferred  from  p.  44  of  I  January 
issue). 

2nd  Mo.  25th,   1840.     Imprint  :    LONDON  :  |  SHEPHERD 

&     SUTTON,     PRIEST     COURT,     FOSTER     LANE,   |  CHEAPSIDE  ;    |   AND 
SOLD     BY     ALL     BOOKSELLERS     AND     RAILWAY   |   COMPANIES.   |   2nd 

Mo.  25th,  1840.    Map  of  London  and  pp.  48. 

(No.  3)  on  title  is  discontinued.  Except  for  this  it  appears  to  be  similar  to 
previous  issue  except  that  it  contains  a  2-page  map  of  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds,  North  Midland  .  .  .  Railways. 

3rd  Mo.  2nd,  1840.    Imprint  :   .  .  .  |  SHEPHERD  &  SUTTON  | 
...  (as  before). 

No  apparent  difference 

3rd  Mo.  2Oth,  1840.    Imprint  :   as  above. 

No  apparent  difference. 

4th    Mo.    ist,    1840.      Imprint  :     LONDON  :  |  JOHN    M. 

KNOTT,    5    BRIDE-COURT  ;   |  AND   SOLD    BY    ALL    BOOKSELLERS    AND 

RAILWAY  |  COMPANIES.     Map  of  London,  Chart  of  Gradients, 
and  pp.  50. 

pp.  13-14.   G.W.R.  is  extended  from  Twyford  to  Reading,  and  entirely  recast, 
pp.  23-4.   Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  Railway.    The  trains  leave  Derby 

at  8,  11.30,2.15,4.15,8.25. 
pp.  41-2.  Contains  tables  of  Leeds,  York,  and  Selby  ;  Stockton  and  Darlington  ; 

Arbroath  to  Forfar,  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  Scottish  Railway, 
p.  47.    London  and  South  Western  (late  Southampton),  as  in  25  January  and 

subsequent  issues  but  recast  and  '  York,  Leeds,  and  Selby '  replaced  by 

'  Paisley  and  Renfrew  Railway  '.    The  three  lower  headings  on  the  page  are 

in  Clarendon  small  caps,  instead  of  Clarendon  lower  case. 
Between  pp.  47  and  48  is  a  folding  chart  of  the  Gradients  on  the  L.  &  B.R. 

and  the  G.J.R. 
pp.  49-50  consist  of  an  Almanack  for  1840  (engraved  by  G.  Bradshaw),  in  place 

of  pp.  47-8  of  I  January  and  subsequent  issues. 

Another    issue    with    imprint  :     LIVERPOOL  :  |  HENRY 

LACY,  BOLD  STREET  ;   |   .  .  . 

Another  issue  with  imprint  :    DERBY  :  |  HENRY  MOZLEY 
AND  SONS  ;  |  .  .  . 
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E.  Baker  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Railway  Handbook  cites 
an  issue  of  7th  Mo.  ist,  1840,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

EDITIONS  PRINTED  1840  WITHOUT  MONTH  DATES 
A.    Imprint :   MANCHESTER  :  |  PRINTED  AND  PUBLISHED 

BY  BRADSHAW  AND  BLACKLOCK,  |  27,  BROWN-STREET  ;  AND 
SOLD  BY  |  SHEPHERD  AND  SUTTON,  PRIEST  COURT,  FOSTER-LANE,  | 
CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON  ;  |  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  RAILWAY 

COMPANIES.  |  1840.  Map  of  London,  Map  of  Railways  in 
England  and  Wales,  Chart  of  Gradients,  and  pp.  60. 

pp.  3-4.   London  to  Birmingham,  reset  to  include  trains  at  noon  and  3  p.m  ; 

other  alterations  in  times.    First  mention  of  Aylesbury. 
pp.  5-6.    Birmingham  to  London,  reset  to  include  trains  from  Aylesbury  at 

II  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
pp.  13-14.   Great  Western  Railway.    London  to  Steventon  and  Steventon  to 

London,  reset  to  include  17  trains  (  +  2  Goods)  instead  of  15.     For  the 

first  time  are  found  three  columns  of  Fares,  1st  class,  2nd  class,  and  Goods. 

The  down  goods  trains  started  at  4  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  and  they  did  not 

stop  at  all  the  stations, 
pp.  15-16.    Map  of  L.  &  S.W.R.  to  Southampton  and  L.B.R.  Croydon  to 

Brighton  (new). 

pp.  17-18.  London  and  South  Western  Railway  (new), 
pp.  19-20.    Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester.    The  note  at  bottom 

consists  of  5  lines  (instead  of  4)  ;  a  line  '  FARE,  in  Third  Class  open  Carriages 

at  6  a.m.,  iu.'  being  interpolated  after  the  first  line, 
pp.  21-2.  A  similar  line  interpolated,  making  the  note  6  lines  instead  of  5. 
pp.  27-8.    Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  Railway.    The  line  now  starts  at 

Sheffield  (instead  of  Derby)  ;   trains  leave  Derby,  8,  11.45,  2.30,  4.30,  8.30. 

Birmingham  and  Gloucester  (table)  inserted  above  London  and  Croydon. 
pp.  37-8.    Map  of  Manchester,  a  newly  engraved  map  which  is  much  clearer 

and  without  border, 
pp.  41-2.    Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway.     M.  to  Littleborough.    Note  at 

bottom  only  2  lines  (instead  of  4). 
pp.  45-6.  Leeds,  York,  and  Selby.    Newcastle  and  North  Shields  added  below 

Arbroath  and  Forfar. 
pp.  49-50.    Midland  Counties  Railway  and  North  Midland  Railway  (new). 

Table  headed  '  Between  London,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Sheffield, 

Leeds,  York,  and  Hull.' 
pp.  51-2.  Map  Sheffield  to  Leicester  (new). 
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p.  53  (former  p.  47)  is  now  headed  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway  and 

contains   also    Paisley   and    Renfrew ;    Bolton    and    Leigh ;    Manchester, 

Bolton,  and  Bury, 
pp.  55-6  (former  pp.  45-6).   Newcastle  to  Carlisle.    '  Hull  and  Selby  or  Hull 

and  Leeds  Junction  '  (5  lines)  inserted  after  Sheffield  and  Rotherham. 
p.  57.  Lancashire  and  Preston  Junction.    Folding  map,  '  Railways  in  England 

and  Wales.' 
p.  58.  Names  of  Railways  in  England  as  numbered  in  the  Map.    Although  this 

leaf  is  in  the  earliest  issues  of  the  year,  the  map  appears  there  for  the  first 

time.    It  was  also  sold  separately, 
pp.  59-60.  Almanack  for  1840.    Paged  irregularly  in  left-hand  corners  1-28. 

B.  Imprint  :   MANCHESTER  :  |  PRINTED  &  PUBLISHED  BY 

BRADSHAW    &   BLACKLOCK  |   27,   BROWN    STREET  J    AND  SOLD  BY  | 
CHARLES   TILT,    FLEET-STREET,    LONDON,   |  AND   ALL   BOOKSELLERS 

AND  RAILWAY  COMPANIES.  |  1840.  |  Map  of  London,  Map  of 
Railways  in  E.  and  W.,  Chart  of  Gradients  and  pp.  62. 

pp.  3-4.   London  to  Birmingham,  new  train  9.30  a.m. 

pp.  5-6.   Birmingham  to  London,  new  train  from  Rugby  3.30  p.m. 

pp.  13-14.  G.W.R.  extended  to  Faringdon  Road.  Last  column  has  20  fares 
by  goods  train  instead  of  14. 

pp.  17-18.  L.  &  S.W.R.,  Vauxhall  (London)  to  Southampton.  Entire  service 
altered,  i.a.  8  a.m.,  9  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  now  running  7  a.m.,  9  a.m.,  9.30  a.m. 

pp.  27-8.  Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  Railway,  Derby  and  Birmingham 
to  London.  All  reference  to  Sheffield  omitted.  Trains  leave  Derby  at 
8,  10.40,  12,  2.15,  4.40,  8.25.  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  para,  omitted. 

pp.  31-2  (new).  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  with  13  lines  of  notes  below  table. 

pp.  47-8  (old  45-6)  recast.  Contains  Leeds  and  Selby,  York  and  North  Mid- 
land, Stockton  and  Darlington,  Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields,  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  Paisley  and  Renfrew,  Arbroath  and 
Forfar. 

pp.  51-2.  Midland  Counties  Railway.  Table  headed  'Between  London, 
Leicester,  Nottingham  and  Derby  '.  Two  tables  of  Fares  on  p.  52  (instead 
of  one). 

pp.  55-6.  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Section  '  Paisley  and  Ren- 
frew Railway  '  replaced  by  '  Preston  and  Wyre  Railway '. 

C.  (ante  11  August  1840).     Imprint  :  MANCHESTER  :  | 

.  .  .  SOLD  BY  |  SHEPHERD  &  SUTTON,  PRIEST  COURT,  FOSTER-LANE,  | 
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CHEAPSIDE,    LONDON  ;   |   .    .    .     Map    of    London,    Map    of 
Railways  in  E.  and  W.,  Chart  of  Gradients  and  pp.  62. 

pp.  57-8.  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  '  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  '  omitted  ;  '  Hull 
and  Selby  .  .  .'  enlarged.  Trains  from  Nottingham  (p.  57)  7,  lo£,  l£,  3 
and  f\  as  in  B  and  A. 

A  pencil  note  on  the  map  of  London  states  that  it  was 
bought  at  York  Railway  office,  York,  August  II,  1840, 
H.  W.  James  Gent. 

D.  (ante  23  August).     Imprint  :    MANCHESTER  |  .  .  . 

SOLD  BY  |  CHARLES  TILT,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON,  |   .  .  .      Map  of 

London,  Map  of  Railways  in  E.  and  W.,  Chart  of  Gradients, 
and  pp.  62. 

pp.  31-2.  Birmingham  and  Gloucester.  Eleven  lines  of  notes  are  omitted  and 
tables  of  '  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  '  and  '  Glasgow  and  Ayr  '  inserted. 

pp.  33-4.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  In  first  col.  5  p.m.  (Sunday) 
altered  to  4.45  ;  second  col.  10  a.m.  altered  to  9.45. 

pp.  35-6.  Re-engraved  '  Plan  of  Liverpool '  instead  of  old  plate  with  border, 
in  some  copies. 

pp.  41-2.  Manchester  Hackney  Coach  and  Cab  Fares  runs  horizontally  instead 
of  perpendicularly. 

pp.  47-8  recast.  Midland  Counties  Railway  inserted  at  top,  and  all  after 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham  omitted. 

pp.  51-2.  '  Midland  Counties  Railway  '  omitted — only  North  Midland  Railway 
tables  set  from  top  to  bottom  of  page. 

pp.  57-8.  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  '  Hull  and  Selby  .  .  . '  altered  to  '  Leeds, 
Selby,  and  Hull  Railway '.  Note  '  After  the  23rd  August  the  First 
Morning  Train.  .  .  .'  At  first  glance  this  page  seems  to  be  earlier  than  that 
in  C,  but  that  it  is  not  so  is  shown  by  the  alterations  on  p.  57  of  the  trains 
from  Nottingham  which  are  now  :  8£,  10,  2^,  5^,  and  y|. 

E.  Imprint  :    MANCHESTER  :  |  .  .  .  SOLD  BY  |  DARTON 
AND  CLARKE,  HOLBORN,  LONDON  i  |  .  .  .    Map  of  London,  Map 
of  Railways  in  E.  and  W.,  Chart  of  Gradients  and  pp.  68. 
Blank  leaves  for  notes  appear  for  the  first  time  at  the  end. 

pp.  3-4.   London  to  Birmingham.    New  trains  7  a.m.  (third  class)  and  9  p.m. 
pp.  5-6.    Birmingham  to  London.     New  train  2  p.m.  (third  class)  ;    6  a.m. 
altered  to  7  a.m.    First  mention  of  third  class  trains  on  this  route,  fare  14*. 
pp.  14-15.    Great  Western  Railway,  London  to  Faringdon  Road.     Recast, 
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with  the  times  of  departure  from  intermediate  stations  for  the  first  time. 

Omissions  from  table  :   trains  at  3^  a.m.  (for  p.m.),  5^  p.m.,  and  the  two 

'  goods  '  at  4  a.m.  and  9  p.m. 
pp.  16-17.   Do.,  Faringdon  Road  to  London  (in  earlier  issues  this  formed  part 

of  the  previous  page)  ;   Bristol  and  Bath, 
pp.  19-20.   L.  &  S.W.R.,  Vauxhall  (London)  to  Southampton,  trains  altered  to 

8,9.30,  II.  ... 
pp.  21-2.    Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester.     Recast,  6  columns  of 

Fares  instead  of  3,  6  lines  of  note  instead  of  5.    Chester  included  in 

table, 
pp.  23-4.    Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  Birmingham.     Similar  alterations  as 

on  p.  II.    Note  4  lines  instead  of  6. 
pp.  33-4.  Birmingham  and  Gloucester.    Newcastle  and  North  Shields,  Glasgow 

and  Ayr,  are  replaced  by  14  lines  of  notes.    The  '  Coach  '  times  (first  line 

of  table)  are  altered  from  6,  9,  12,  2,  5,  to  6.30,  9,  12.30,  3,  6;    various 

other  alterations, 
pp.  45-6.   Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway.    Reset ;   reads  from  bottom  to  top 

instead  of  from  left  to  right, 
pp.  49-50.   Midland  Counties  Railway.    Between  London  and  Hull  and  Hull 

and  London  (new), 
pp.  51-2  (formerly  47-8).   Midland  Counties  Railway  replaced  by  Nottingham 

and  Derby  ;  Leeds  and  Selby  omitted, 
pp.   55-6.    North  Midland  Railway.     Table  reset  longitudinally  instead  of 

laterally ;  four  Sunday  trains  up  and  down  (instead  of  three)  ;  9-line  note 

at  left  of  table,  including  fares, 
pp.  62-3.  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway.    Also  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  ; 

Chester  and  Crew  (sic)  ;  Chester  and  Birkenhead  (new), 
pp.  63-4.    Newcastle  to  Carlisle.     Below  the  table  on  the  left,  '  Nottingham 

and  Derby '  replaced  by  '  Leeds  and  Selby '  (4  lines  only)  ;    on  right 

'  Leeds,  Selby  and  Hull  Railway  '  9  lines  (instead  of  12). 

Some  maps  and  pages  are  numbered  but  very  irregularly. 

F.  Imprint  :  MANCHESTER  :  |  .  .  .  SOLD  BY  |  CHARLES 
TILT,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON  ;  |  .  .  .  Map  of  London,  Map  of 
Railways  in  E.  and  W.,  Chart  of  Gradients  and  pp.  70. 

pp.  21-2.  Hackney  Coach  and  Cab  Fares  .  .  .  from  Nine  Elms,  followed  by 
tables  for  '  Glasgow  and  Ayr  *,  '  Paisley  and  Renfrew ',  '  Arbroath  and 
Forfar  '  Railways. 

pp.  61-2.  N.  &  E.R.    '  Crew  '  corrected  to  '  Crewe  '. 

pp.  63-4.  Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  Space  below  the  table  now  occupied  by 
5  columns  headed  Leeds,  York,  Hull,  and  Selby. 
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pp.  65-6.  Lancaster  and  Preston  Junction.  Line  10  reads  '  On  Sundays — 
From  Lancaster  . .  .  * ;  line  1 1  reads  '  7  a.m.  mail  and  . .  . ' ;  these  two  lines 
being  interpolated  between  lines  9  and  10  of  E  issue. 

G.  Imprint,  same  as  F.  Map  of  London,  Map  of  Railways 
in  E.  and  W.,  Chart  of  Gradients  and  pp.  70. 

pp.  31-2.  Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  Railway.  The  12  p.m.  (for  noon) 
from  Derby  altered  to  11.45  p.m.  (for  a.m.).  Six-line  note  below  table 
reduced  to  4  lines.  London  and  Croydon  Railway  occupies  10  lines 
instead  of  9.  , 

pp.  49-50.  Midland  Counties  Railway.  First  line  of  table,  col.  7,  9  p.m.  train 
altered  to  8.30  p.m.  Addition  to  end  of  2-line  note  :  *From  these  places 
^rd  class  carriages  will  be  attached. 

pp.  51-2.  Nottingham  and  Derby.  York  and  Derby  occupies  only  6  lines 
instead  of  7  ;  the  York  to  Wakefield  .  .  .  trains  being  6.30  mail,  8.45, 
11.30  a.m.  and  4,  and  6  mail  p.m.  (instead  of  7,  9  a.m.,  12,  4,  and  6  mail 
p.m.). 

pp.  55-6.  North  Midland  Railway.  Five  Sunday  trains,  up  and  down  (instead 
of  4)  ;  4-line  note  at  left  of  table. 

pp.  59-60.  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Line  19,  Preston  to  Fleet- 
wood  trains  altered  from  '  At  7.45  and  llj,  morning  ;  and  5.30  afternoon  ' 
to  'At  ii  J  morning,  and  5J  afternoon  '. 

E.  Baker  cites  an  issue  of  1840  (without  month)  with  the 
G.W.R.  terminus  at  Wootton  Bassett. 

With  the  year  1841  there  arise  so  many  complications  in  the 
issues  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate 
them  or  to  place  them  in  an  accurate  sequence.  In  the  first 
place  none  of  the  issues  bear  any  mention  of  a  month  and 
in  the  second  place,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year  purchasers 
were  invited  to  correct  the  tables  themselves  by  substituting 
pages  from  the  3^.  sheet  time  tables. 

We  have  already  seen  that  during  the  summer  of  1840  the 
mention  of  the  month  on  the  title  had  been  dropped,  doubt- 
less with  the  idea  that  old  stock  could  be  kept  up  to  date  by 
periodically  substituting  obsolete  tables  by  current  ones. 
That  this  was  done  by  the  publishers  or  by  their  local  agents 
is  obvious  by  the  variations  I  have  detailed  above. 
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But  in  1841  the  variations  are  so  many  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  tabulate  them,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  year  the  public  were  invited  to  create  further  variations, 
for  the  '  Notice  to  the  Public  '  on  p.  2  was  entirely  altered 
to  the  following  : 

1  The  Time  Tables  forming  this  little  work  are  arranged 
'  as  a  Sheet,  and  published,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Railway 
'  Companies,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  price  $d.  Parties 
*  desirous  of  keeping  the  Companion  correct  may  be  enabled 
'  to  do  so,  by  purchasing  one  of  those  Sheets  and  substituting 
'  the  Tables,  in  which  alterations  are  made,  for  those  in  the 
1  work. 

4  The  names  of  such  Tables  as  have  undergone  a  change 
1  will  be  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  the  sheet.' 

The  complete  bibliographer,  should  he  attempt  to  describe 
all  the  minute  variations  which  now  arise  and  try  to  dis- 
criminate between  issues  and  individual  variations,  would  be 
faced  with  a  task  for  which  I  should  not  have  the  courage. 
I  do  not  think  that -the  results  would  be  worth  the  time 
expended. 

Towards  the  end  of  1840  an  attempt  to  folio  the  leaves 
was  made,  but  it  was  a  very  irregular  foliation,  some  leaves 
not  being  numbered  at  all.  In  1841  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued, but  the  result  was  equally  unsatisfactory  ;  at  first, 
some  of  the  numbers  (those  mentioned  post  on  the  3^.  Sheet 
Table)  were  permanent,  and  the  others  were  added  by  a  hand 
stamp.  The  stampers  were,  however,  human,  and  while  some 
paged  and  others  folioed  the  leaves  and  maps  regularly, 
others  stamped  leaves  and  not  the  maps,  and  in  some  cases 
numbered  odd  pages  as  well.  The  result  is  chaos.  Leaves 
numbered,  pages  numbered,  maps  numbered  or  unnumbered 
or  with  obsolete  numbers,  new  leaves  with  duplicate  numbers, 
jumbled  up  together,  defy  any  real  classification  except  by 
recording  the  minutiae  of  each  separate  leaf. 
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I  will  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  Sheet  Time  Table 
mentioned  in  the  new  '  Notice  '.  The  publication  of  the 
3^.  Monthly  Sheet  Time  Table  was  a  pure  corollary.  From 
October  1839  the  tables  for  the  Companion  had  undoubtedly 
been  printed  in  sheet  form  and  cut  up  for  binding.  When 
they  were  first  sold  in  sheet  form  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
one  dated  April  1841  *  with  the  imprint  :  '  BRADSHAW 
'  AND  BLACKLOCK,  PRINTERS,  27  BROWN-STREET, 
'  (TWO  DOORS  FROM  KING-STREET),  MANCHESTER.  Pub- 
'  lished  by  TILT  and  BOGNE,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON.'  There 
are,  however,  no  changes  mentioned  at  the  foot,  as  promised 
in  the  revised  '  Notice  ',  so  the  latter  is  probably  later  than 
April  1841.  Only  six  of  the  tables  are  folioed  as  follows  : 

2.  London  to  Birmingham  ; 

3.  Birmingham  to  London  ; 

13.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  Birmingham  ; 

14.  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ; 
35.  Manchester  to  Stockport ; 

38.  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  ; 

and  these  are  the  same  as  in  the  standard  form  of  the  1841 
Companion. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1841  Bradshaw  determined  to  issue 
his  Time  Tables  in  a  new  form  at  sixpence  monthly  under 
the  title  '  Bradshaw's  Monthly  Railway  Guide  ',  and  it  is 
this  form  that  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 

We  have  therefore  from  December  1841  three  concurrent 
Bradshaw's  Time  Tables,  viz.  the  3^.  sheet,  the  6d.  Monthly 
Guide,  and  the  is.  Companion.  The  '  formes '  of  all  the 
Tables  were  the  same  but  differently  assembled  in  the  three 
different  publications  :  (i)  in  a  sheet  printed  on  one  side, 
sold  at  3^. ;  (2)  folded  (with  the  addition  of  a  new  title  and 
preliminary  leaves,  '  .  .  .  Monthly  Railway  Guide  .  .  .'  &c., 
and  a  wrapper)  and  sewn  as  a  square  i6mo.  sold  at  6d.  ;  (3) 
1  There  is  one  in  the  B.M.  dated  Sept.  I,  1842. 
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with  a  different  title  and  the  addition  of  copperplate  maps, 
plans  of  cities,  cab-fares,  &c.,  bound  in  cloth  as  a  32mo,  and 
sold  at  is.  as  the  Companion.  The  first  was  printed  on  one 
side  only ;  the  third,  like  the  previous  Companions,  was 
printed  on  one  side  only  (but  on  very  much  thinner  paper  *) 
and,  like  them  also,  the  sheets  having  been  cut  up,  the  various 
tables  were  pasted  back  to  back ;  for  the  second  the  formes 
were  reimposed,  the  sheet  printed  on  both  sides,  so  that  each 
page  should  contain  two  pages  of  the  *  Companion  ',  the 
title  and  preliminary  leaves  being  re-composed. 

The  result  of  these  three  collateral  publications  may 
easily  be  forecast.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
railways  quickly  rendered  the  sheet  form  inadequate.  The 
*  Companion  '  gradually  became  a  luxury  as  its  only  advan- 
tages over  the  6d.  Monthly  Railway  Guide  were  its  cloth 
binding,  its  portability,  and  the  addition  of  the  maps  and  the 
plans  of  the  principal  cities  which  really  are  too  microscopic 
to  be  of  any  real  use.  So  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  fact  that 
the  6d.  Guide  gradually  superseded  its  two  competitors. 
The  advertisements  which  subsequently  became  a  great 
source  of  profit  must  also  have  influenced  the  sale  of  the 
monthly  issue  in  preference  to  the  quarterly  issue. 

The  doom  of  the  Companion  was  now  inevitable,  but  it 
continued  in  a  moribund  condition  until  about  1847  or 
1848,  when  it  finally  disappeared.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
follow  its  devious  course  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Monthly  Guide,  for  its  appearance  was  spas- 
modic and  its  contents  too  irregular  to  attempt  to  classify  them. 

THE  (MONTHLY)  RAILWAY  GUIDE 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  existing 
copy  of  the  first  number  of  the  Monthly  Guide  is  that  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  the  title  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

1  The  paper,  which  is  marvellously  thin,  had  started  improving  towards  the 
middle  of  1840. 
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I  have  a  very  long  series  in  mint  condition  with  the  wrappers 
extending  from  the  third  number  which  was  issued  in 
February  1842,  and  I  am  sure  that  knowing  the  adult  publica- 


BRADS  HAW'S 

KAILWAY   GUIDE; 

CCNTiliMINO 

A  CORRECT  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  HODRS  OF  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE 
OF  THE  TRAINS  ON  EVERY  RAILWAY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  , 

A    MAP    OF     ENGLAND, 

WITH  THE  RAILWAYS  COMPLETED  AND  IN  PROGRESS, 
HACKNEY  COACH  FARES,  &c. 


FOR     DECEMBER,     18 


MANCHESTER : 

PRINTED  &    PUBLISHED  BY  BRADSUAW   &    BLACKLOCK,  87,  BROWN-ST. 

AND  SOLD  BY 

W.  J,  ADAMS,   170,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON, 

AND    MAT     BE    MAD    THROUGH    ALL    BOOKSELLERS     AND    NEWSMEN. 


Fig.  10.     Reduced. 


tion  it  will  be  difficult  to  recognize  the  infant.  There  is 
a  certain  family  likeness,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  progenitor 
of  the  baby  never  expected  it  to  grow  to  its  present  big 
proportions.  There  are  no  wrappers  to  the  first  issues 
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which  are  in  the  Bodleian,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  a  long  time  they  were  issued  in  a  pale  yellow  cover. 
The  wrappers  are  important,  as  for  some  years  the  serial 
number  and  the  date  of  issue  were  only  shown  on  them,  and 
without  them  the  editions  can  only  be  dated  from  internal 
evidence.  The  most  striking  difference  between  the  Com- 
panion and  the  Guide  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  monthly  publication  the  necessity  for 
bringing  copies  up  to  date  by  the  insertion  of  corrected 
tables  did  not  arise.  Consequently  instead  of  the  leaves 
being  pasted  back  to  back  they  were  printed  on  both  sides 
as  in  an  ordinary  book.  There  is  a  curious  error  in  the  April 
issue  of  1845  which  is  incorrectly  numbered  141  instead  of 
40,  and  this  error  affects  the  numbering  to  the  present  day. 

But  Bradshaw  was  still  full  of  energy,  or  it  may  be  that  he 
was  stimulated  to  further  enterprise  by  his  association  with 
W.  J.  Adams,  170  Fleet  Street,  London,  whose  name  appears 
on  the  first  number  of  the  Monthly  Railway  Guide.  Adams 
was  a  publisher  of  guide  books  and  a  recognized  purveyor  of 
passports.  In  any  case,  whether  it  was  due  to  Adams's  enter- 
prise or  Bradshaw's  energy,  with  the  seventh  number,  issued  in 
June  1842,  the  work  took  a  more  ambitious  and  embracing 
title  as  follows  :  '  Bradshaw's  Monthly  General  Railway  and 
1  Steam  Navigation  Guide  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  .  .  .' 
the  full  title  under  which  it  is  still  issued.  Advertisements 
appeared  and  eventually  became  a  very  large  source  of 
income — in  fact  at  the  present  day  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  work  could  be  published  even  at  the  price  of  2J.  per  copy 
were  it  not  for  the  revenue  accruing  from  advertisements. 

I  have  recently  met  with  a  long  series  of  an  abridged 
edition  of  the  Monthly  Guide  published  at  threepence,  but 
unfortunately  I  can  give  you  very  little  information  about  it, 
and  I  do  not  know  when  the  first  number  was  issued.  The 
title  on  the  wrapper  of  the  earliest  number  I  have  is  : 
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...  No.  176.  9th  Mo.  (SEPTEMBER.)  1848.  |  By  Official 
and  Special  Authority.  |  Price  $d.  \  BRADSHAW'S  | 
BRITISH  |  RAILWAY  GUIDE,  |  AND  |  TRAVELLER'S 

DIRECTORY,      FOR  I  ENGLAND,    WALES,    IRELAND    AND    SCOTLAND 


JTo. 


Gth  JOo. 


1S47. 


BRADSHAW'S 

CONTINENTAL  RAILWAY, 

STEAM  NAVIGATION,  &  CONVEYANCE 


AND    TRAVELLER'S    MANUAL 


WHOLE    CONTINENT    OF    EUROPE: 

COKT'AISIWJ  CVKKY  INFORMATION  CONNECTED   WITH  RAILWAYS,  STEAM 

NAVIGATION.  ASD' CONVEYANCES! 

AND  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

ACCOMPANIED    W1TB    A    WELL    EXECUTED    MAP    0*    THE     RAILWAYS. 

PARIS: 

fBBUSHED  UV  GALUCNASI  fc  Co.,.  18,  BUE  VIVIEHKEi   »'.  C.  BERSAHDT. 

13,  CITE  V1SDE,  BOCLT  DE  LA  MAI>ELE|SEl 

BRUSSELS :— W    .MIDOLITOH,  92,  McM'AoM  PC  LA  TdOa. 

LOSDOS :— FOLuffiD  AT  BluosBAWs  Ouuif.  EAII»AT  FUUOIIOX  Urnci, 

69,   fLUI-«T*UT  ;— W.  J.   AUAJIA,   ACKT. 

MANCHESTER  :— BEADSUAW  »»i)  BUCILOCI,  27,  nowx-biiiij. 


Fig.  II.    Reduced. 

|   ...  HEAD  OFFICES    OF   PUBLICATION  !    LONDON  :  |  W.  J.  ADAMS, 
59  FLEET  STREET  ;   |   .   .    . 

The  serial  number  is  due  to  an  error,  for  if  correct  its 
initial  number  would  have  been  somewhere  in  1833,  which 
is  impossible ;  it  probably  has  some  relation  to  the  6d. 
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Monthly  Guide,  the  March  1848  issue  of  which  is  numbered 
176.  In  any  case  no  library  or  private  person,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  ever  thought  of  filing  or  binding  it  up,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  series  apart  from  mine. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  trace  the  further  development 
of  our  familiar  Guide,  which  not  only  grew  in  bulk  as  the 
railway  system  of  Great  Britain  gradually  enmeshed  the 
whole  of  the  Kingdom,  but  was  continually  being  improved 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  originator. 

New  county  or  district  maps  appeared  in  each  issue. 
Quotations  of  the  Railway  Share  Market,  Tourist  Routes  on 
the  Continent,  Lists  of  London  Amusements,  and  various 
other  information  was  added  and  continued  for  many  years 
until  they  overflowed  into  other  publications. 

The  first  of  these  '  overflow  publications '  was  Bradshaw's 
Continental  Railway  Steam  Navigation  and  Conveyance 
Guide  and  Travellers'  Manual  for  the  whole  Continent  of 
Europe  .  .  .  and  practical  instructions  for  Travellers.  The 
first  number  was  issued  in  June  1847  (see  fig.  n),  and  although 
ostensibly  published  in  Paris  by  Gallignani  &  Co.  (sic)  it  was 
undoubtedly  printed  in  England.  This  work,  as  we  know,  is 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  1862  (see  fig.  12)  there  appeared  the  first  number  of 

*  Bradshaw's  London  Railway  Guide  .   .   .   showing  the  de- 
'  parture  and  arrival  of  trains  between  London  and  the  various 
1  towns.  .  .  .'     This   venture,   however,  was    belated,   as  the 

*  A.B.C.  or  Alphabetical  Railway  Guide  :   showing  at  a  glance 

*  how  and  when  you  can  go  from  London  to  the  different 

*  stations  in  Great  Britain  and  return,'  first  appeared  in  October 
1853,  and  the  London  Bradshaw  was  never  successful  in  over- 
taking the  popularity  of  the  A.B.C.      Only   nine    monthly 
numbers  appear  to  have  been  published.     It  was  revived  under 
the  same  title  in  December  1867,  but  it  met  with  similar  un- 
success,  and  in  September  1868  it  was  transformed  into  the 
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c  London  and  Provincial  Bradshaw  ',  which  had  a  lingering 
existence  until  1887. 

Another  *  overflow  publication '  was  the  '  General  Railway 
£  Directory,   Shareholders'   Guide,   Manual   and  Almanack ', 

THE    LONDON     BRADSHAW. 


No.  1. 


DECEMBER,  1867. 


Price  4d. 


OFFICIALLY 


EVERY  MONTH. 


BRADSHAW'S 

IMBrillLWAYeiDE 


$m$satom  strtr 


ARRANGED  ON  A  NEW  AND  CONVENIENT  PRINCIPLE, 

OOHBOIJSO  TRB  AZWAVTMS*  0»  DOW 


IHOWO  mi 


DEPARTTJEE  and  ARRIVAL  of  TRAINS  BETWEEN 
LONDON  and  the  VARIOUS  TOWNS, 

'      STEAMERS   FROM   LONDON  AND  SOUTHAMPTON, 

CAB    FARES,  OMNIBUS    ROUTES, 

PUBLIC   BtJILDIIIOBi  EXHIBITIONS.  PLACES  OP  AMUSEMENT.  KfBTTTUTICWB.  So.,  IN 
tOSDOS    AND    ITli    E1TVTBONB,   WITH   PBICE8   OP  ADM1E8ION. 

niuntratad  with  a  Now  Bteol  Engraved 
MAP   OF    THE   ENVIRONS   OF   THE    METROPOLIS, 

Twonty-llvo  miles  ro-^ntl,  ehowiiig  all  the  Hail  ways,  &a.  and  a  Now 

EAILWAY  STATION  MAP  of  LONDON  and  SITBUEBS. 


tOKDOIf  :— W.  J.  ADAMO,  59,  FLEft  6TBKET,  Z.K; 

MANCHESTER:— BttADBHAW  AND  BLACKLOCK,  ALBEBT  6QDABZ,  CROSS  STREET: 
And  lold  by  t!l  Booluellen,  und  at  all  Ballwa;  Slatiunj. 


Vriateil  brBr«<l>h»w4Bl«c»Iotl[,  a 


LouOon  ]TiEticir  Woiks,  Ai 


tr««,  E.C 


Fig.  12.    Reduced. 

which  first  came  out  in  1849  and  has  continued  with  slightly 
varying  title  until  the  present  day.  Bradshaw's  energy  as 
a  publisher  was  also  shown  in  various  other  ways.  In  the 
years  1841  to  1844  he  published  Bradshaw's  Manchester 
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Journal,   a   miscellany   of  literature,   science,   and   art,   four 
volumes  of  which  were  issued.    He  also  published  a  series  of 


No.  I. 


OCTOB] 


1853. 


THE 

ABC 

OB 

ALPHABETICAL 
RAILWAY  GUIDE: 


SHdWTXO  AT  A  GLANCE 

HOW  AND  WHEN  YOU  CAN  GO  FROM  LONDON 

TO  THE  DIFFERENT  STATIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

AND  RETURN i 

TXIhTRER  17ITB-  TUB 
FARTS.  OIDTAtTCBB.  POPT7U.TION.  fto. 


"EASY    AS     A    B    C.- 


LONDON: 

KHLBHED  F0»  THE 

WILLIAM  TWEEDIE,  3S7  STRAXD.  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  BOUSE. 
AT  nATioxEn*  BALL.] 


Price  Sizpaife. 


nUSTED  RT  W.  CbOWB  AKD  SOXS.  STAKFOW)  CTBBT. 


Fig.  13.     Reduced. 

Shilling  Handbooks,  and  after  his  death  various  Descriptive 
Guides,  &c.  were  issued  by  his  successors. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  E.  C.  &  W.  Osborne  of 
Birmingham  issued  a  portable  Time  Table  in   1839.     The 
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title  on  the  label  is  :    <  OSBORNES'  |  TIME  TABLE  |  OF 

'  THE  J  GRAND     JUNCTION,   |    LONDON     &     BIRMINGHAM,   |   AND    | 

'  BIRMINGHAM  &  DERBY  |  RAILWAYS.  |  Price  6d.'  It  con- 
sists of  seven  leaves  (two  of  which  are  skeleton  maps)  pasted 
back  to  back,  bound  in  cloth  with  a  paper  label  on  side  (fig.  2, 
p.  141). 

Among  other  contemporary  time  tables  are  : 
(J.  Bridgen  of  Wolverhampton).     BRIDGEN'S  |  RAILWAY 
|  TIME  TABLES  j  OR  GUIDE  TO  |  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING,  j 

LONDON  :  |  SIMPKIN  MARSHALL  AND  CO.,  ...  |  ...  |  PRICE 
SIXPENCE,  j  CORRECTED  TO  AUG.  I,  1840. 

A  note  on  p.  2  states  that  this  is  a  new  and  improved 
edition.  In  1904  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Old  Manchester 
Exhibition  at  Manchester  an  edition  of  this  Time  Table  on 
p.  II  of  which  there  was  printed  'Corrected  October  18, 
'  1839',  a  day  earlier  than  the  date  of  issue  of  the  earliest 
Bradshaw  (cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  30  April  1921). 

ROBINSON'S  |  RAILWAY  TIME  &  FARE  TABLES  |  CON- 
TAINING |  CORRECT  TIME  AND  FARE  TABLES  |  OF  j  ALL  THE 

PRINCIPAL  RAILWAYS  |  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  |  .  .  . 
|  London  |  published  at  the  railway  times  office,  122, 
fleet  street ;  ...  |  ... 

Naturally  during  1841  and  subsequently  there  appeared 
a  number  of  local  time-tables,  some  of  which,  however,  had 
but  a  short  career.  Perhaps  the  most  ideal  of  them  was  : 

TOPHAM'S  PATENTED  |  RAILWAY  TIME-TABLE  |  EX- 
CLUSIVELY CONFINED  TO  RAILWAY,  PACKET  AND  TRAVELLING 

NEWS,  |  Being   a    corrected  |  MONTHLY    RAILWAY   AND   STEAM 

NAVIGATION  |  GUIDE  |  .  .  .  DERBY  :  PRINTED  BY  RICHARDSON 
AND  SON,  |  .  . 

The  first  number  appeared  in  May  1848  at  the  price  of 
6d.  and  was  continued  under  a  more  simplified  title  until 
December  1849  at  least.  Its  great  feature  consisted  in  the  up 
and  down  trains  being  printed  chronologically  in  parallel 
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columns,  differentiated  by  the  up  trains  being  printed  in  red, 
the  down  trains  in  black.  It  recommended  itself  on  account  of 
its  '  Perspicuity,  Simplicity  and  Brevity '  and  that  *  it  will 
*  not  be  encumbered  with  advertisements  nor  comprise  any 
'  extraneous  matter.' 

I  also  exhibit  some  early  sheet  time  tables  which  includes 
one  of  the  earliest  in  existence,  *  The  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway '  of  January  1831  (Fig.  I,  p.  139). 

In  conclusion,  I  must  thank  our  President,  Mr.  Falconer 
Madan,  for  his  kindness  in  placing  at  my  disposal  all  his 
collections  and  correspondence  relating  to  Bradshaw.  He 
was  the  first  man  to  approach  the  subject  as  a  bibliographical 
study  (cf.  Athenaeum,  24  December  1887,  19  January  1889), 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  during  his  Presidency  I  have 
been  able  to  show  that  his  early  pioneer  work  was  well 
founded.  Even  this  paper  is  not  the  final  word,  but  it  is  an 
attempt  to  chronicle  our  present  knowledge. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY 

NEW  MEMBERS 

THE  following  new  members  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
have  been  elected  in  October  and  November  :  The  Right 
Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  the  Right  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell, 
K.C.,  Miss  M.  St.  Clare  Byrne,  Mr.  R.  E.  Holmes,  Sir  Evan  D. 
Jones,  Miss  H.  A.  Lake,  Mr.  Ernest  Marchetti,  Mr.  F.  R.  D. 
Needham,  Miss  Hilda  Roberts,  Professor  H.  B.  Charlton, 
Mr.  Herbert  Garland,  the  Hon.  A.  J.  P.  Howard,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Partington,  and  the  Central  Library  of  the  City  of  Auckland, 
New  Zealand. 

NOTICES 

The  following  papers  will  be  read  before  the  Society  on 
the  dates  named  : 

December  19. — The  early  career  of  Edward  Raban,  afterwards 
first  printer  at  Aberdeen.     Mr.  E.  Gordon 
Duff. 
January  16. — Elizabethan  Handwriting  :    a  first  sketch.     Mr. 

Hilary  Jenkinson. 

February  20. — The  Choice  of  Books  for  Printing  by  Caxton 
and  his  Successors.    Professor  H.  B.  Lathrop. 

A.  W.  POLLARD, 
Hon.  Sec. 


THE  ELIOT'S  COURT  PRINTING  HOUSE,  1584-1674 

BY  H.  R.  PLOMER 

THE  death  of  Henry  Bynneman  of  Thames  Street,  in 
December  1583,  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  printers, 
which  was  rilled  in  an  unusual  way.    His  last  entry  in 
the  Registers  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  had  been  made 
in   the   preceding   March,   when  he  was  licensed   to   print 
certain  classical  works,  the  Company  at  the  same  time  adding 
the  following  condition  : 

*  Alwaies  provided  that  the  said  Henry  Bynneman  shall 
1  from  tyme  to  tyme  accordinge  to  his  good  discretion,  chose 
'  and  accept  any  fyve  of  this  cumpanye  to  be  parteners  with 
4  him  in  the  imprintinge  of  these  bookes.' 

Bynneman  died  intestate,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
whether  he  had  taken  any  steps  before  his  death  towards 
choosing  the  five  men  mentioned  in  the  above  condition  ; 
but  very  shortly  after  his  death  most  of,  if  not  all,  his  type 
factotums,  pictorial  initials,  and  ornaments  were  in  the 
possession  of  four  men,  Edmund  Bollifant  alias  Carpenter, 
Arnold  Hatfield,  John  Jackson,  and  Ninian  Newton,  who 
a  little  later  on  are  found  printing  Latin  classics.  Bollifant, 
Hatfield,  and  Newton  were  stationers  and  printers,  and  had 
all  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  house  of  Henry 
Denham,  who  with  Ralph  Newbery  of  Fleet  Street  had 
been  appointed  by  Bynneman  one  of  his  assigns.  John 
Jackson  belonged  to  the  '  Grocers ',  and  nothing  is  known 
about  him  before  this  :  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  some 
capital,  and  his  inclusion  may  have  been  due  rather  to  his 
money  than  his  skill. 
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These  four  men  took  premises  in  Eliot's  Court,  Old  Bailey, 
one  of  a  number  of  courts  lying  to  the  west  of  Newgate, 
and  Edmund  Bollifant,  if  he  was  not  already  living  there,  was 
the  first  to  occupy  them.  A  bookseller's  shop,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  King's  Head '  and  tenanted  later  by  John 
Wright,  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  court  and  next  door  to 
the  printing  house. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  business  arrangements  entered 
into  by  these  four  men,  but  it  is  singular  that  all  their  names 
never  appear  together  in  the  imprint  to  any  book.  While 
they  held  the  stock  and  printing  material  in  common,  the 
names  of  those  only  who  were  employed  in  the  actual  printing 
of  any  book,  or  who  may  have  brought  the  work  into  the 
office,  appeared  in  the  imprint.  Neither  do  we  know  how 
many  presses  they  started  with;  but  the  number  of  books 
they  printed  in  the  first  two  years  does  not  seem  consistent 
with  Mr.  Arber's  statement  (Transcript  v.  133)  that  they 
started  with  one  hand  press. 

The  first  book  that  issued  from  the  Eliot's  Court  printing 
house  was  Edmund  Bunny's  octavo  edition  of  Robert 
Parsons's  Booke  of  Christian  Exercise,  to  which  was  added 
Bunny's  Treatise  of  Pacification,  finished  some  time  in  August 
1584  and  bearing  in  the  imprint  the  names  of  N.  Newton  and 
A.  Hatfield  as  printers,  and  that  of  John  Wight  as  the 
publisher.  The  types  used  in  this,  and  also  the  two  factotums 
found  in  it,  are  easily  recognized  as  having  belonged  to 
Bynneman. 

During  the  year  1585  the  firm  turned  out  an  octavo  edition 
of  Cicero  in  nine  volumes  with  the  imprint  of  Jackson  and 
Bollifant,  while  Ninian  Newton  and  Arnold  Hatfield  were 
at  work  on  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  and  Horace  in 
sexto-decimo.  Bollifant  also  printed  for  Henry  Denham  and 
Ralph  Newbery  the  Britannica  Historia  of  Virunus  Ponticus ; 
while  Jackson  printed  for  George  Bishop,  one  of  the  assigns 
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of  Christopher  Barker,  Duarenus'  De  sacris  ecclesiae  ministeriis 
ac  beneficiis. 

But  perhaps  the  most  notable  production  of  that  year  was 
William  Bulloker's  Aesop's  Fables  '  in  tru  Ortography ', 
printed  and  sold  by  Edmund  Bollifant  at  the  printing  house 
in  Eliot's  Court. 

Meanwhile  the  firm  was  not  without  its  troubles.  Joseph 
Barnes,  the  printer  at  Oxford,  had  pirated  John  Wight's 
copyright  of  the  Book  of  Christian  Exercise,  to  the  great  loss 
of  the  printers  at  Eliot's  Court,  who  declared  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  '  vendible '  books  ever  issued  in  this  country, 
and  from  which  they  had  hoped  to  reap  great  profits. 
Naturally  they  hit  back,  and  printed  in  1585  Dr.  Bilson's 
True  difference  between  Christian  subjection  and  unchristian 
rebellion,  the  copyright  of  which  belonged  to  Barnes,  who 
at  once  took  steps  to  have  them  punished.  A  raid  was 
made  on  the  premises  in  Eliot's  Court,  one  of  the  presses 
was  seized,  and  Edmund  Bollifant  was  imprisoned  and 
only  released  on  the  urgent  petition  of  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  Company  to  the  Privy  Council  (Arber, 
ii.  794). 

On  the  other  hand  the  printing  house  in  Eliot's  Court 
received  strong  support  from  the  trade,  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  it  was  actively  employed  not  only  by  George  Bishop, 
Ralph  Newbery,  and  the  other  assigns  of  Christopher  Barker, 
but  also  by  John  Norton,  Bonham  Norton,  John  Bill,  John 
Wolfe,  Francis  Coldock,  who  were  all  of  them  booksellers  in 
a  large  way.  To  this  firm  may  be  attributed  the  printing  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  Bible  issued  by  the  assigns  of 
C.  Barker  in  1592-3.  The  fourth  part  and  the  Apocrypha 
bear  on  the  title-page  the  caduceus  device  (McKerrow  293) 
which  is  afterwards  found  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  printers  at  the  Eliot's  Court  printing  house,  and 
while  no  doubt  the  preliminary  matter  and  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  were  printed  at  Barker's  press,  the  bulk  of  the  book 
was  done  with  Bynneman's  types  at  Eliot's  Court. 

During  the  year  1586  the  firm  lost  the  services  of  Ninian 
Newton,  his  last  work  being  a  quarto  edition  of  Dodoen's 
Herball.  The  next  to  go  was  John  Jackson,  whose  name  is 
not  found  after  1596,  and  early  in  1602  Edmund  Bollifant 
died. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  the  following 
classical  and  foreign  books  came  through  his  press  : 

1587.  Pflacher,  M.,  Analysis  typica,  8vo ; 

1589.  Livy,  Romanae  Historiae,  8vo  ; 

1590.  J.  Twyne's  De  rebus  Albionices,  8vo  ; 

1599.  J.  Minsheu,  Dictionary  in  Spanish  and  English ,  fol., 
and  also  the  Spanish  Grammar  and  Dialogues  ; 

1600.  M.  Sutcliffe,  De  vera  Christi  ecclesia,  410 ; 

whilst  among  the  English  books  must  not  be  forgotten  the 
second  edition  of  William  Lambard's  Perambulation  of  Kent, 
in  1596.  In  this  book  a  good  deal  of  Anglo-Saxon  type  was 
used. 

Bollifant's  place  was  taken  almost  immediately  by  Mel- 
chisideck  Bradwood,  who  had  served  his  time  in  John  Day's 
office,  where  he  had  become  familiar  with  good  and  artistic 
printing,  and  he  became  the  next  tenant  of  the  house.  On 
5  July  1602  the  booksellers,  George  Bishop,  William  Ponsonby, 
Simon  Waterson,  John  Norton,  and  George  Adams,  entered 
in  the  Registers  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Plutarch,  and 
agreed  to  give  the  printing  of  it  to  Arnold  Hatfield  and 
M.  Bradwood  [Arber,  iii.  211].  The  book,  a  folio  of  some 
fourteen  hundred  pages,  bears  the  imprint,  '  At  London. 
4  Printed  by  Arnold  Hatfield,  1603.'  This  was  followed  in 
1606  by  the  Theatrum  Orbis  'Terr arum  of  Abraham  Ortelius, 
a  handsome  folio,  which  while  bearing  John  Norton's  imprint 
as  King's  Printer  on  the  title-page,  is  stated  in  the  colophon 
to  have  been  printed  '  for  John  Norton  and  John  Bill ',  and 
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the  presence  of  the  caduceus  mark  above  this,  and  the  initial 
letters  and  ornaments  used  throughout  it,  stamp  the  work 
as  a  product  of  the  Eliot's  Court  printing  house,  and  in  both 
of  these  we  may  be  sure  Bradwood  had  a  hand.  But  this 
printer  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  share  in  the  Greek 
works  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  here  again  we  have 
John  Norton  turning  to  the  Eliot's  Court  printers  for  help. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  Greek  type  used  in  the  '  Chrysostom  ' 
was  bought  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  abroad,  but  it  was  Melchisi- 
deck  Bradwood  who  was  chosen  as  the  printer  and  who  took 
down  to  Eton  from  Eliot's  Court  all  the  supplementary  type, 
initials,  ornaments,  and  devices,  and  the  necessary  workmen, 
having  received  special  permission  from  the  Company  of 
Stationers  to  employ  six  apprentices  to  help  him  in  the  work, 
while  John  Norton  took  all  the  credit  to  himself  by  placing 
his  own  name  in  the  imprint. 

During  Bradwood's  absence  at  Eton  the  last  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Eliot's  Court  printing  house,  Arnold  Hatfield, 
died  early  in  January  i6J-*-.  He  described  himself  in  his  will 
as  dwelling  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botulph  without  Aldersgate, 
where  he  desired  to  be  buried.  He  appointed  Bradwood  one 
of  his  overseers  and  left  him  money  to  buy  a  ring.  Hatfield's 
place  in  the  firm  was  taken  by  Edward  Griffin  the  first,  who 
had  served  his  time  with  Hatfield  and  was  doubtless  working 
in  the  office,  and  who  thereupon  took  up  his  residence  in 
Eliot's  Court,  in  succession  to  Bradwood,  who  had  definitely 
removed  to  Eton,  where  he  died  in  1618. 

Edward  Griffin  was  faced  with  a  heavy  task,  as  Bradwood 
took  little  share  in  the  London  business,  which  had  grown 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  equal  the  output  of  any  two  other 
London  printing  houses  at  that  time,  and  we  may  readily 
believe  that  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  help  in  the  management 
of  it. 

Amongst  those  at  a  loose  end  just  then  was  George  Pur- 
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slowe,  who  had  served  his  time  with  Richard  Bradocke. 
With  a  view  evidently  to  establishing  an  office  of  his  own  he 
had  recently  bought  from  Simon  Stafford,  a  printer,  then 
working  in  Hosier  Lane,  some  of  his  printing  stuff,  such 
as  initial  letters,  ornaments,  and  devices,  and  perhaps  his 
press,  and  took  over  from  the  widow  of  another  printer, 
John  Pindley,  all  her  interests  in  her  late  husband's  copies, 
and  with  them  very  likely  the  widow  herself.  George  Pur- 
slowe's  first  issue  was  Leonard  Wright's  A  display  of  dutie, 
and  it  was  printed  for  him  by  Edward  Griffin  at  the  Eliot's 
Court  Printing  House  in  1613  or  1614,  and  this  may  very 
well  have  been  the  initial  step  in  a  business  arrange- 
ment between  them.  At  any  rate,  from  this  time  forward, 
George  Purslowe  is  found  using  the  printing  material  of  the 
Eliot's  Court  printing  house  while  putting  his  imprint  to 
such  books  as  he  brought  in  to  be  printed  or  such  as  were 
printed  on  his  press,  as  had  been  the  custom  in  that  office 
ever  since  its  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  Edward 
Griffin  is  found  using  the  ornaments,  initials,  &c.,  which 
Purslowe  had  bought  from  Simon  Stafford,  and  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  Purslowe  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with 
Griffin  and  become  a  partner  in  the  Eliot's  Court  printing 
house. 

It  is  true  that  in  1616  there  appeared  an  edition  of  Greene's 
Mourning  Garment,  printed  by  Purslowe,  in  the  imprint  to 
which  he  gave  his  address  as  at  the  '  East  end  of  Christ- 
church  ' ;  but  this  rather  confirms  than  weakens  the  argument, 
because  if  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  was  the  one 
referred  to,  it  would  have  been  a  very  natural  place  for 
Purslowe  to  have  lived,  as  it  was  not  three  minutes'  walk 
from  Eliot's  Court.  It  may  also  be  contended  that  Purslowe 
4  borrowed '  the  initials  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
Eliot's  Court  printing  house  that  appeared  in  his  books. 
If  so,  half  his  time  must  have  been  spent  in  carting  material 
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backwards  and  forwards.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  his 
press  was  at  Eliot's  Court,  and  that  he  did  his  printing  there. 
In  short,  that  he  filled  the  gap  caused  by  Hatfield's  death. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  Melchisideck  Bradwood 
died  in  1618.  He  had  not  been  much  help  to  the  London 
business  since  1610,  but  amongst  his  later  productions  was 
a  folio  edition  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  printed  in  1613  at 
Eliot's  Court.  Bradwood's  work  was  always  carefully  done, 
and  some  of  the  quarto  books  that  he  printed  for  John  Bill 
and  John  Norton  were  above  the  general  average  of  printing 
at  that  time. 

The  next  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Eliot's  Court 
printing  house  was  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Edward 
Griffin  the  first  in  1620,  his  successor  being  John  Haviland. 
Additional  information  concerning  this  printer  has  come  to 
light  within  recent  years.  We  now  know  that  he  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  Gloucestershire  clergyman,  and  one  of 
a  large  family.  We  also  know  that  he  was  chosen  and  sent 
abroad  in  1631  to  hunt  for  Greek  type,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  plenty  of  capital,  some  of  which  he  employed  in 
taking  a  share,  with  the  widow  of  Edward  Griffin,  in  the 
management  of  the  Eliot's  Court  printing  house.  In  a  return 
of  the  number  of  printing  presses  in  London  in  1623,  his 
name  is  coupled  with  hers  as  having  three  ;  moreover  the 
names  of  Haviland,  Griffin,  and  Purslowe,  the  last  named 
being  the  widow  of  George  Purslowe,  are  found  in  the 
imprints  of  the  books  coming  from  the  press  during  the  next 
seventeen  years,  and  the  printing  material  continued  to  be 
used  in  common  by  all  three ;  in  other  words,  the  business 
would  appear  to  have  been  conducted  on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  it  had  been  since  its  foundation  in  1584,  the  only 
change  being  that  Haviland  added  more  material  to  that 
already  in  the  office.  The  Eliot's  Court  press  was  never 
more  busy  than  during  John  Haviland's  connexion  with  it. 
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In  addition  to  theological  work,  of  which  he  printed  a  large 
amount,  he  was  also  one  of  the  assigns  of  John  More,  and  by 
right  of  that  printed  various  law  books,  and  the  firm  at  this 
time  had  also  some  share  in  printing  the  Psalms  in  meter. 
The  full  activity  of  the  press  is  difficult  to  trace,  since  many 
of  the  books  that  came  from  it  between  1601  and  1640 
are  only  to  be  identified  by  the  initials  or  ornaments,  having 
only  the  publisher's  name  in  the  imprint,  whilst  many  others 
bore  only  the  printer's  initials,  such  as  J.  H.  for  John  Haviland, 
A.  G.  for  Ann  Griffin,  and  G.  P.  or  E.  P.  for  George  or 
Elizabeth  Purslowe. 

John  Haviland's  chief  claim  to  remembrance  rests  on  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
which  came  from  his  press.  First  and  foremost  was  the 
Latin  edition  of  his  Works ;  a  handsome  folio  printed  in  1623. 
In  1625  he  printed  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Essays.  In  1627 
appeared  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  and  he  also  printed  the  Latin 
and  English  editions  of  the Historia  Naturalism  1622  and  1638. 

Haviland's  death  occurred  between  II  October  1638,  when 
he  made  his  will,  and  20  November  in  the  same  year,  when  it 
was  proved.  The  will  is  a  lengthy  but  interesting  document. 
In  it  he  left  a  bequest  of  £50  to  Mistress  Griffin,  a  like  sum 
to  Elizabeth  Purslowe,  and  2os.  for  a  ring  to  Edward  Griffin 
— i.  e.  Edward  Griffin  the  second.  It  also  contains  the 
following  clause,  which  may  or  may  not  refer  to  the  Eliot's 
Court  printing  house  : 

'  Item  my  will  and  mynde  is  that  my  executor  John  Wright 
'  the  elder  doe  not  intermeddle  with  the  lettinge,  settinge, 
'  contracting  for  or  disposing  of  my  printing  howse  or  the 

*  materialls  thereof,  but  that  he  leave  it  to  be  disposed  of 

*  and  ordered  by  my  brother  Miles  Flesher,  and  my  friend 
4  Andrew  Crooke.    And  my  desire  is  that  they  contract  with 

*  and  sett  my  said  printinge  howse  and  materialls  thereof  to 
'  Thomas  Broad  printer  for  such  yearly  reasonable  sum  of 
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'  money  as  the  said  Miles  Flesher  and  Andrew  Crooke  shall 
*  in  their  discrecons  think  fit '  (P.C.C.  158,  Lee). 

Now  the  only  Thomas  Broad  known  in  the  annals  of 
printing  in  England  was  the  York  printer  of  that  name  who 
is  first  heard  of  in  1644.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  previous 
history.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Transcript  of  the 
Stationers'  Registers  before  1640,  and  his  name  is  never 
found  in  connexion  with  the  Eliot's  Court  printing  house. 
If  the  Eliot's  Court  business  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
above  passage  from  Haviland's  will,  it  is  certain  that  Broad 
did  not  take  it  over,  or  if  he  did  he  sublet  it  to  the  persons 
who  were  then  in  occupation ;  but  on  the  whole  it  appears 
more  probable  that  it  referred  to  one  of  the  other  businesses 
in  which  Haviland  was  interested,  because  his  death  made 
no  change  at  Eliot's  Court.  Edward  Griffin  the  second, 
whose  name  is  first  found  in  the  imprints  in  the  year  of 
Haviland's  death,  dropped  into  his  place,  and  in  partnership 
with  Elizabeth  Purslowe,  the  widow  of  George  Purslowe  who 
had  died  in  1632,  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  during 
the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  periods,  and  amongst 
the  books  and  pamphlets  issued  at  that  time,  the  following 
have  been  traced  to  Eliot's  Court  :  Dean  Colet's  Daily 
Devotions,  a  duodecimo  with  an  engraved  title-page  dated 
1640  and  a  printed  title-page  dated  1641,  and  printed  by 
E[dward]  Gfriffin]  for  John  Benson ;  Epithalamium  auraico- 
Britannicum,  4to,  1641,  recognized  by  the  device  at  the  end  ; 
A  Letter  from  the  Lord  of  Leicester,  printed  for  John  Wright 
27  September  1642  ;  The  nature  of  a  Sacred  Covenant,  printed 
by  E.  G.  for  John  Rothwell  and  Giles  Calvert,  1643,  4to ; 
An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  printed  for  John 
Wright,  1644,  410  ;  The  propositions  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
for  a  safe  and  well-grounded  Peace,  printed  for  John  Wright 
at  the  King's  Head  in  the  old  Bayley  I7th  July  1646;  and 
many  others. 
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Edward  Griffin  the  second  died  in  1652,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  business  by  his  widow  Sarah,  and  Elizabeth  Purslowe 
died  in  1656.  In  the  Hearth  Tax  return  made  in  1662, 
under  Eliot's  Court,  Sarah  Griffin  was  assessed  at  one  guinea 
for  seven  hearths  [P.R.O.  Lay  Subsidy  147/627],  and  in  1668, 
in  a  return  of  the  number  of  presses  and  workmen  employed 
in  the  printing  houses  of  London,  Mrs.  Griffin  was  found 
to  <have  2  presses,  I  apprentice,  and  6  workmen.  As  late 
as  1674  books  are  found  with  the  imprint  of  Sarah  Griffin 
and  Bennett  Griffin,  presumably  her  son,  but  after  1660  the 
fashion  in  printing  changed  considerably  :  the  old  blocks  and 
pictorial  initials  disappear,  and  it  becomes  well-nigh  impossible 
to  trace  the  work  of  the  Eliot's  Court  printing  house  with 
any  certainty  or  to  speak  positively  as  to  its  ultimate  fate. 

In  a  second  paper,  something  will  be  said  of  the  various 
ornaments,  initial  letters,  and  devices  used  by  these  printers. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  PRINTERS  AT  ELIOT'S  COURT, 
OLD  BAILEY,  1584-1674 

1584-1586.  Arnold  Hatfield,  N.  Newton,  J.  Jackson,  and 
Edmund  Bollifant  alias  Carpenter. 

1586-1596.  Hatfield,  Jackson,  Bollifant. 

1596-1602.  Hatfield,  Bollifant. 

1602-1609.  Hatfield,  M.  Bradwood. 

1609-1611.  Hatfield,  Edward  Griffin  I  (M.  Bradwood,  Eton). 

1611-1612.  Hatfield,  Griffin,  Bradwood. 

1612-1618.  Griffin,  Bradwood,  G.  Purslowe. 

1618-1620.  Griffin,  Purslowe. 

1621-1638.  John  Haviland,  Ann  Griffin,  Eliz.  Purslowe. 

1639-1656.  Edward  Griffin  II,  Sarah  Griffin  (widow  of 
Edward  Griffin  II),  Eliz.  Purslowe. 

1657-1674.  Sarah  Griffin  and  Bennett  Griffin, 
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*  THE    ENGLISH    HERMIT  ' 

BY  ARUNDELL  ESDAILE 

THE  British  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  copy  of 
the  first  (1727)  edition  of  the  well-known  '  Robinsoniad  ', 
variously    quoted    as    *  The    Hermit ',    '  The    English 
Hermit ',  or  '  The  Adventures  of  Philip  Quarll ',  which  has 
a  variant   title  and  preliminary  leaves,   apparently  hitherto 
unknown,  which  reveal  the  author's  name.     This  copy  is  in 
contemporary   calf   (rebacked),    bearing   the   Montagu   crest 
stamp  and  the  Ditton  Park  bookplate.     The  story  of  the 
issue,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out,  is  curious,  and  seems  worth 
recording. 

The  sheets  of  text  in  the  ordinary  copies,  of  which  the 
Museum  has  two,  and  in  this  (hereafter  called  I  and  II 
respectively)  are  identical.  The  preliminaries,  however, 
differ  widely.  In  I  they  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  Frontispiece ; 
(ii)  Title-page ; 
(iii-vi)  Signed  A3,  4  [5,6],  and  paged  [v]  vi-xi  [xii]:  preface, 

commendatory  poem,  and  errata  ; 
(vii)  Map  of  the  Island  ; 
(viii)  Explanation  of  the  Map. 

The  make-up  of  these  leaves  is  very  curious ;  the  inner 
four  are  regular,  and  the  last  two,  the  map  and  '  Explanation  ', 
are  a  true  pair  ;  the  frontispiece  is  independent  (as  one  would 
expect,  had  it  not  been  that  the  map  is  not)  ;  there  remains  the 
title-page,  and  this  is  a  pair  with  the  first  leaf  of  text,  which 
is  signed  B.  The  last  leaf  of  B,  B8,  or  more  exactly  speaking 
69,  is  a  single  leaf,  whose  butt  is  visible  after  Bi.  I  can  only 
suppose  that  for  some  reason  the  first  title-page  to  be  printed 
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and  the  first  leaf  of  text  were  both  cancelled,  and  that  the 
printer  reprinted  them  together  on  a  quarter  sheet. 

But  this  does  not  bear  on  the  difference  between  the  two 
issues,  with  which  I  am  dealing. 

In  II  we  find  (i)  and  (v-viii)  unaltered ;  but  in  place  of 
(ii-iv)  there  are  four  new  leaves,  of  a  somewhat  rougher  and 
whiter  paper,  containing  a  quite  different  title,  a  dedication 
(there  being  none  in  I),  and  a  different  preface.  The  original 
(v)  and  (vi)  are  sewn  in,  the  butts  of  their  pairs  remaining. 
The  new  leaves  are  very  rudely  printed,  as  if  by  a  country 
jobber. 

When  the  relevant  parts  of  the  two  issues  are  set  out  side 
by  side  we  shall  see  their  differences  more  clearly. 


TITLE 

The  Hermit :  Or,  the  Un- 
paralled  [sic\  Sufferings  and 
Surprising  Adventures  of  Mr. 
Philip  Quarll,  an  Englishman. 
Who  was  lately  discovered  by 
Mr.  Dorrington  a  Bristol  Mer- 
chant, upon  an  uninhabited 
Island  in  the  South-Sea  ;  where 
he  has  lived  above  Fifty  Years, 
without  any  human  Assistance, 
still  continues  to  reside,  and  will 
not  come  away.  Containing  I, 
His  Conferences  with  Those  who 
found  him  out,  to  whom  he 
recites  the  most  material  Cir- 
cumstances of  his  Life.  . . .  With 
a  curious  Map  of  the  Island, 
and  other  Cuts. 

Westminster :  Printed  by  J. 
Cluer  and  A.  Campbell,  for  T. 
Warner  .  .  .  and  B.  Creake  .  .  . 
1727. 
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TITLE 

The  \  English  Hermit,  \  Or  the  \  Un- 
paralell'd  and  Surprizing  Adventures  \  of 
one  \  Philip  Quarll ;  \  Who  was  lately  found 
in  an  Uninhabited  Island  in  the  South 
Sea,  near  Mexico ;  where  \  he  has  liv'd 
fifty  Years  unknown  and  remote  \  from 
humane  Assistance,  and  where  he  still  j 
remains  and  intends  to  end  his  Days.  \\ 

With  an  Account  of  his  Miraculous  coming 
there ...  as  also  of  his  being  accidentally  found 
out  by  an  English  Merchant.  .  .  .  || 

With  his  Conversation  and  extream  kind 
manner  of  |  Entertaining  of  the  said  Persons, 
to  whom  ...  he  gave  at  |  Parting  a  Mapp 
of  the  Island  of  his  own  Drawing,  |  and 
a  Memorial  of  his  Birth  and  Education,  of 
all  |  the  .  .  .  Transactions  of  |  his  Life. .  .  .  || 

Likewise  of  the . . .  Events  happened  in  the 
Island  sinpe  his  being  there,  carefully  gathered 
out  of  the  above  said  Memoirs  in  thr[ee]  | 
Books  by  P.  L.  Gent.  Anno  Domini,  1727.  || 

[Four  lines  of  verse.] 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  title  of  II  gives  the  author's 
initials,  which  in  I  appear  only  at  the  end  of  the  preface, 
omits  all  mention  of  Dorrington,  who  figures  in  I  as  the 
discoverer  of  Quarll  and  the  compiler  of  the  book,  and  further 
has  no  imprint ;  also  that  the  wording  '  The  English  Hermit '  is 
a  return  to  that  of  the  '  drop-down  title '  and  of  the  headlines. 

The  dedication  in  II  is  addressed  '  To  the  most  Worthy 
{ Patriot,  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  Bart., 
1  Member  of  Parliament  for  Hartfordshire,  &c.,'  and  is  signed 
'  Peter  Longueville ',  thus  explaining  the  initials  *  P.  L.', 
which  were  all  that  was  hitherto  known  of  the  author.  Not 
that  it  is  much  gain,  for  of  Longueville  himself  I  have  so  far 
failed  to  learn  anything  whatever  except  what  he  himself  deliber- 
ately or  unconsciously  reveals.  In  the  opening  words  of  this 
dedication  he  definitely  claims  the  authorship.  *  Having  the 
'  good  Fortune,'  he  says,  '  to  hit  on  a  Subject  as  uncommon  as 
*  agreeable,  I  have  Imployed  some  of  the  anctious  Hours  the 
'  Irksomeness  the  tedious  Confinement  my  Indisposition  has 
'  put  me  to  these  six  Years,1  in  Writing  the  following  History.' 

In  the  re-written  preface  which  follows,  Longueville  keeps 
up  the  fiction  of  the  friend  to  whom  Quarll  gave  the  memoirs, 
but  in  the  face  of  this  it  can  only  be  part  of  the  game. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  two  prefaces  further  curious  points 
emerge,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts : 

I  II 

PREFACE  PREFACE 

Truth  and  Fiction  have,  of  Having  Written  and  Published  the  follow- 
late,  been  so  promiscuously  ing  History,  I  fulfill  the  Old  Gentlemans 
blended  together,  in  Perform-  Injunction  to  my  Friend  when  he  gave  him 
ancesof  this  Nature;  that,  in  the  the  Memoirs  out  of  which  I  have  taken  it, 
present  Case,  it  seems  absolutely  and  his  Promise  at  the  receiving  thereof, 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  one  I  must  confess  when  I  first  undertrok  [jiV] 
from  the  other.  If  Robinson  the  Task,  I  had  but  little  Incouragement 

1  This  dates  the  inception  of  the  story  back  to  1721,  or  two  years  after 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

N  2 
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Crusoe,  Moll  Flanders,  and 
Collonel  Jack  have  had  their 
Admirers  among  the  lower  Rank 
of  Readers ;  it  is  as  certain, 
that  the  Morality  in  Masquer- 
ade, which  may  be  discovered,  in 
the  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
has  been  an  equal  Entertainment 
to  the  superior  Class  of  Mankind. 

Now  it  may,  without  the  least 
Arrogance,  be  affirmed,  that,  tho' 
this  surprising  Narrative  be  not 
so  replete  with  vulgar  Stories  as 
the  former,  or  so  interspersed 
with  a  Satirical  Vein,  as  the  last 
of  the  above-mentioned  Trea- 
tises ;  yet  it  is  certainly  of  more 
Use  to  the  publick,  than  either 
of  them,  because  every  Incident, 
herein  related,  is  real  Matter  of 
Fact.  But  because  my  Share  in 
this  Work,  is  no  other  than  that 
of  a  bare  Editor  ;  I  think  it  my 
Duty  to  account  for  the  Posses- 
sion of  this  Manuscript. 

It  was  put  into  my  Hands, 
about  a  Year  ago,  by  Mr.  Dor- 
rington,  an  eminent  Merchant, 
with  full  Liberty  to  publish  it 
when,  and  in  what  Manner, 
I  thought  most  proper.  I  hope 
therefore  it  will  not  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  give  some  account 
of  my  Friend,  as  a  Reputation 
to  the  Work  it  self. 

[Here  follows  a  circumstantial 
account  of  Edward  Dorrington 
and  his  family.] 


to  go  on  with  the  Work,  the  Book- Sellers 
Shops  being  already  crouded  with  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Moll  Flanders,  Colin.  Jacks,  and 
numbers  of  that  Nature,  but  they  having  had 
their  Admirers,  it  may  be  hop'd  that  tho' 
this  surprizing  Narrative  be  not  so  replete 
with  vulgar  Stories,  or  so  interspersed  with 
a  satirical  strain  as  the  above  said,  it  may  be 
accounted  as  useful  as  either,  the  Incidents 
therein  mentioned  being  neither  supernatural, 
Fabulous  nor  Romantick,  but  diverting  and 
Moral.  .  .  . 

...  I  have  as  near  as  I  could  done  them 
[Quarll's  merits]  lustice  still  keeping  to  my 
Original  as  much  as  the,  making  it  a  Compleat 
History  will  permit,  without  AfFecctation 
[sic]  of  lofty  Phrases  or  smooth  Expression 
as  usual  in  Novels  and  Romances,  the  Subject 
having  Merit  enough  of  it  selfe  to  recom- 
mend it. 

Therefore  having  in  a  plain  manner  Per- 
formed my  Undertaking,  I  leave  the  Vener- 
able Hermit  in  full  Enjoyment  of  Happiness 
and  his  Reader  the  Pleasure  of  Tracing  his 
Stepps,  along  the  Serpentine  and  Winding 
Loene  [sic]  that  lead  [sic]  him  theither  [sic], 
whilst  I  wait  my  Friends  Return,  who  Pro- 
mised to  Endeavour  seeing  the  Old  Man 
again  if  those  Dangers  who  [sic]  forbid  the 
very  Attempt  thereof  are  but  once  absent 
and  then  I  will  by  the  means  of  some  honest 
Bookseller  impart  to  the  Publick  whatever 
I  shall  have  heard  of  him. 

N.B.  The  Book  seller  who  Purchased  my 
Copy  having  in  his  Preface,  made  one  Mr. 
Dorrington,  a  Pretended  Bristol  Merchant 
on  whom  he  Fathers  a  Journal  at  the  End 
of  my  first  Book  to  be  the  Author  of  the 
present  History,  in  Order  to  Advance  the 
Sale  of  his  Books,  this  is  to  Certify  that 
I  never  knew  no  such  a  Person,  least  any 
one  be  displeas'd  at  the  Imposition. 

P.  L. 
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Now  here  we  have  two  documents,  one  describing  the 
Dorrington  of  the  title-page  and  text l  in  some  detail,  and 
the  other  denouncing  him  as  an  impostor.  On  this  ground 
alone  we  might  assume  that  they  cannot  be  by  the  same 
hand.  And  that  conclusion  is  supported  by  other  internal 
evidence.  The  author  of  I  was  not  a  remarkably  fine  stylist ; 
in  fact  he  writes  a  rather  ordinary  English-of-all-work  of  the 
day.  But  he  is  incapable  of  the  stumbling  grammar  of  II. 
Again,  II  is  clearly  plagiarising  from  I,  and  that  without 
understanding  him.  It  will  be  observed  that  I,  while  alluding 
contemptuously  to  Defoe's  tales  and  to  Gulliver,  yet  makes 
a  critical  distinction  between  them,  attributing  to  the  former 
a  vulgarity  admired  by  the  lower  rank,  and  to  the  latter 
a  satirical  strain  entertaining  to  the  superior  class  of  readers. 
On  the  other  hand  II,  obviously  writing  with  this  page  before 
him,  omits  to  mention  Gulliver,  but  includes  the  *  satirical 
strain '  among  the  failings  of  Defoe.  This  can  only  be 
unintelligent  paraphrasing  by  a  man  who  does  not  wish  to 
copy  word  for  word,  and  does  not  understand  his  original. 
Naturally  that  original  cannot  be  his  own.  Yet  both  prefaces 
are  signed  P.  L. 

Of  the  two  men  the  author  of  Preface  II  and  of  the  accom- 
panying fully-signed  dedication,  is  of  course  Longueville ; 
that  of  Preface  I  remains  concealed,  but  must  have  been 
a  hack  in  the  pay  of  the  publishers. 

The  style  of  the  text  ought,  one  would  think,  to  reveal 
clearly  which  of  the  two  is  telling  the  truth,  according  to 
whether  it  proves  to  be  that  of  the  professional  or  of  the 
ill-educated  amateur.  But  it  is  neither.  It  represents  a 
distinct  third  grade,  about  midway  between  the  other  two. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  this  by  the  quotation  of 
particular  passages  of  any  tolerable  brevity  ;  but,  putting  on 
one  side  spellings  and  punctuation,  for  which  the  printer 
1  Part  I  is  signed  at  the  end  :  Edward  Dorrington,  November  6,  1725. 
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(whose  errors  are  innumerable)  may  be  responsible,  a  clear 
impression  remains  of  a  rather  vulgar  diction  and  a  decidedly 
clumsy  and  dull  narrative,  crowded  with  unenlivened  incidents 
^(for  example,  the  voyage,  Quarll's  wife's  death  at  sea,  a  chase 
by  a  pirate,  and  the  shipwreck,  are  all  huddled  into  a  page 
and  a  half) ;  but  also  of  a  comparative  freedom  from  the 
preposterous  English  of  Longueville,  as  displayed  in  the 
preface  and  dedication  of  II.  Not  that  specimens  of  it  do 
not  occur ;  there  are  whole  paragraphs  in  his  manner,  and 
every  few  pages  there  may  be  found  such  flowers  of  speech 
as  '  abstrapulousness ',  *  curiousity  ',  '  superovery  '  (?),  *  pri- 
mority  ',  '  discharch'd  ',  *  screek  '  (frequently  =  screech),  or 
(a  favourite  idiom)  '  the  Knight  as  kept  her  '. 

Let  us  reconstruct  the  transaction  as  it  is  likely  to  have 
happened.  Messrs.  Warner  &  Creake,  London  publishers  of 
no  particular  credit  or  renown,  are  offered  by,  or  on  behalf 
of,  an  obscure  individual  named  Peter  Longueville  a  manu- 
script tale,  which  they  see  to  be  in  the  taste  of  the  time  as 
set  eight  years  before  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  to  have  possi- 
bilities of  a  good  sale ;  they  accordingly  buy  it  for  money 
down.  But  they  also  see  it  to  be  written  in  a  style  too 
illiterate  to  be  tolerated  even  by  the  public  which  enjoyed 
(and  used)  Defoe's  unconsidered  vernacular — the  style,  in 
fact,  of  Longueville's  signed  dedication  in  II.  What  would 
such  a  publisher,  dealing  with  such  an  author,  do  to-day  ? 
Pretty  nearly  what  Warner  and  Creake,  as  I  take  it,  now 
proceeded  to  do — hand  the  manuscript  to  one  of  their  hack 
translators  to  revise  for  press.  The  hack  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  imagination  and  also  of  some  indolence.  His 
polishing  of  the  text  was  by  no  means  thorough ;  yet  he  left 
large  parts  of  it  in  a  state  of  correctness  that  Longueville 
could  never  have  attained  to  (Book  II  is  noticeably  worse 
than  Books  I  and  III) ;  in  the  course  of  this  he  added  to  the 
end  of  Book  I  (the  supposititious  friend's  introductory 
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narrative)  a  signature,  *  Edward  Dorrington,'  and  a  date  in 
1725.  When  he  came  to  write  the  preface  he  turned  his 
creation  into  *  a  lie  with  a  circumstance  '  by  providing  him 
with  a  detailed  family  history.  This  was  rash  ;  but  he  did 
not  imagine  that  any  one  would  attempt  to  prove  or  disprove 
its  truth.  Some  of  his  details  are  easy  to  check  ;  for  example, 
a  little  very  elementary  research  disproves,  at  least  negatively, 
the  statements  that  Richard  Dorrington,  Edward's  father, 
was  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  died  in  1708  a  prosperous 
lawyer  at  Bath. 

Dorrington's  name  is  also  introduced  into  the  title-page, 
and  the  sight  of  it  there  when  he  opened  one  of  his  copies  of 
the  volume  (our  I)  was  no  doubt  the  first  that  Longueville 
knew  of  all  this.  Indignant  at  the  substitution  of  the  name  of 
the  *  pretended  Bristol  Merchant '  for  his  own,  he  straightway 
writes  another  preface,  largely  a  garbled  version  of  that 
already  printed,  with,  however,  a  sting  in  the  tail,  in  the  shape 
of  a  denunciation  of  the  bookseller  and  a  declaration  that 
he  *  never  knew  no  such  a  person  '  as  Dorrington ;  and, 
like  so  many  other  novices  in  authorship,  he  offers  to  write 
a  sequel,  to  be  imparted  to  the  public  through  '  some  honest 
bookseller  '  (in  fact,  not  Warner  &  Creake).  He  also  writes 
a  dedication  to  a  patron,  Sir  Thomas  Sebright,  again  claiming 
the  whole  authorship,  and  this  time  signing  his  full  name  ; 
and  he  draws  up  a  new  title-page,  in  which  Dorrington  is 
deleted  and  his  own  initials  appear  ;  he  also  omits  any  imprint, 
which  would  be  unnecessary  in  presentation  copies.  These 
leaves  he  hands  to  some  jobbing  printer,  who  turns  out  a  few 
pulls,  careless  enough,  for  insertion  in  these  copies. 

The  present-day  publishers,  who  deal  in  old  ladies'  dis- 
reputable or  merely  vacuous  memoirs,  employ  a  modern 
counterpart  (female,  I  believe)  of  the  eighteenth-century 
bookseller's  hack ;  but  the  author's  connivance  is  necessary. 
Warner  &  Creake,  having  bought  Longueville's  copy,  no 
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doubt  saw  no  reason  to  ask  his  opinion,  and  simply  took  the 
cheapest  way  to  make  their  purchase  saleable.  Nor  would 
the  law  or  public  opinion  have  condemned  them.1 

1  William  A.  Jones,  in  his  Characters  and  Criticisms,  1857,  vo^  i>  P-  8,  says  : 
'  'Ike  Adventures  of  the  English  Hermit  were  first  published  in  chapters  in  a 
'  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Public  Intelligencer,  shortly  after  the  appearance 
'  of  Robinson  Crusoe.'  I  should  be  glad  if  any  reader  could  verify  this,  as  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  Public  Intelligencer.  Probably  the  serial  publication 
of  the  Hermit  will  prove  to  be  a  reprint  from  the  volume,  as  was  that  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 


THE  ROYAL  MANUSCRIPTS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM  * 

BY  M,  R.  JAMES 

WHEN  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  Sir  George  Warner, 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilson  (not  to  mention  other  able 
assistants)  combine  to  produce  a  '  full-dress '  cata- 
logue of  MSS.,  the  result  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
of  critics.  I  do  not  myself  claim  that  title,  but,  as  one 
who  has  had  occasion  to  examine  many  scores  of  the  Royal 
MSS.  (and  who,  very  possibly,  has  a  larger  general  acquain- 
tance with  the  collection  than  any  one  outside  the  Museum) 
I  unhesitatingly  pass  the  verdict  of  Excellent  upon  the  new 
catalogue. 

Every  researcher  into  the  provinces  of  knowledge  which 
depend  upon  MSS.  has  long  looked  forward  to  its  publication. 
Hitherto  he  has  had  no  guide  better  than  David  Casley's 
single  410  volume,  printed  in  1734  :  now  he  has  three  most 
stately  volumes  of  text  and  indexes,  and  a  fourth  of  plates. 
He  is  informed  of  almost  every  particular  about  the  date, 
aspect,  structure,  history,  contents,  and  decoration  of  each 
book  which  he  can  expect  to  ascertain  without  personal 
inspection.  I  do  not  think  he  can  reasonably  ask  more  from 
a  catalogue. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  word  of  acknowledge- 
ment to  David  Casley.  No  one  who  has  used  his  book  can 
fail  to  know  how  little  it  satisfies  modern  requirements ; 

1  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Old  Royal  and 
King's  Collections.  By  Sir  George  F.  Warner  and  Julius  P.  Gilson.  Printed 
for  the  Trustees  and  sold  at  the  British  Museum.  1921.  4  volumes,  1 1  gs. 
buckram,  13  gs.  half-morocco. 
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but  I  have  always  been  grateful  to  him  for  his  assignments  of 
dates  (fairly  correct  in  the  main,  as  Mr.  Gilson  says)  and 
for  his  noting  of  the  provenances  of  MSS.,  not  a  few  of  which 
would  have  vanished  wholly  through  re-binding  if  he  had 
not  recorded  them.  In  both  these  respects  his  catalogue  was 
superior  to  others  of  his  age. 

If  my  arithmetic  is  correct  (for  there  is  no  continuous 
numbering  of  the  volumes)  there  are  described  in  this  cata- 
logue nearly  2,000  Royal  MSS.,  including  the  Appendix, 
and  446  King's  MSS.  The  latter  are  the  MS.  portion  of 
the  library  of  George  III,  presented  to  the  nation  by 
George  IV,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  recent  date.  The 
Royal  MSS.  proper  have  a  longer  and  more  interesting 
history  which  Mr.  Gilson  tells  us  admirably  in  his  close 
packed  introduction  of  twenty-two  pages.  Edward  IV, 
who  cannot  be  described  as  a  literary  monarch,  is  the  real 
founder  of  the  collection.  His  contribution  consists  in  the 
main  of  large  volumes  of  chronicles,  romances,  and  transla- 
tions of  standard  Latin  books,  written  at  Bruges  or  Ghent, 
and  handsomely  turned  out  and  illustrated,  not  often  in 
first-class  style.  To  trace  the  history  of  the  library  through 
all  the  succeeding  reigns  would  be  merely  to  epitomize 
Mr.  Gilson's  narrative.  The  salient  points  are  these  :  the 
accession  of  some  hundreds  of  books  from  monastic  libraries 
in  the  years  just  before  and  just  after  the  Dissolution, 
managed,  in  a  very  spasmodic  fashion,  through  John  Leland, 
by  Henry  VIII ;  the  '  purging  of  his  Highnes  (Edward  VI's) 
'  librarie  at  Westminster  of  all  superstitious  bookes ',  in  1551, 
of  which  nothing  more  is  known  :  the  purchase  of  John 
Lord  Lumley's  library  by  James  I  for  the  use  of  Prince  Henry 
in  1609,  which  brought  in  over  300  MSS. ;  and  the  similar 
purchase,  about  1678,  of  the  Theyer  library  by  Charles  II, 
which  added  300  more. 

The  three  acquisitions  here  named  account  for  the  great 
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majority  of  the  mediaeval  MSS.  now  in  the  collection  ;  but 
there  is  also  a  considerable  mass  of  *  complimentary  addresses, 
*  New  Year's  gifts,  petitions,  and  the  like  '  which,  as  Mr.  Gilson 
says,  '  come  without  effort '  to  a  royal  library  and  '  prove 
'  a  valuable  historical  record  of  very  varied  interest '.  There 
are  also  isolated  gifts  of  note,  among  which  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  (i  D.  v-vm),  the  offering  of  the  Patriarch 
Cyril  Lucar  to  Charles  I,  holds  the  foremost  place. 

The  library  thus  constituted  had  several  vicissitudes  to 
encounter,  besides  the  purging  under  Edward  VI.  It  was 
in  some  danger  of  dispersion  under  the  Commonwealth,  but 
better  counsels  than  those  of  Hugh  Peters  prevailed.  It  did, 
however,  lose  at  this  time  one  great  treasure,  no  less  than  the 
Psalter  of  Queen  Ingeborg,  now  at  Chantilly.  (The  Belle- 
ville Breviary,  which  had  been  owned  by  Richard  II  and 
Henry  V,  passed  back  to  France  earlier.)  In  1698,  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  Whitehall  library,  some  fine  books 
no  doubt  perished  which  in  the  course  of  nature  would  have 
come  to  St.  James's.  In  1731  the  more  disastrous  fire  at 
Ashburnham  House,  which  spoilt  so  many  of  the  Cotton  MSS., 
did  some  damage  also  to  the  Royals,  but  practically  to  only 
three  shelves  of  theology  and  canon  law.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  read  that  *  the  loss  of  manuscripts  experienced  in  the  last 
'  two  hundred  years  has  been  comparatively  slight '.  One 
does,  however,  not  very  infrequently  encounter  in  other 
collections  volumes  distinguished  by  the  old  Royal  pressmark. 
The  last  and  most  interesting  which  I  have  myself  noticed 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptateuch  in  the  Bodleian  (Laud  Misc. 
509).  Mr.  Gilson  could  no  doubt,  and  I  hope  will,  supply  us 
with  a  list  of  these  strays. 

.  The  succession  of  the  Library  Keepers  is  set  out  in  detail 
in  the  Introduction.  The  earliest  are  undistinguished. 
I  only  mention  Giles  Duwes  (Aegidius  de  Vadis)  in  order  to 
point  out  that  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  possesses  works 
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of  his,  and  transcripts  dealing  with  alchemy  (see  nos.  1380, 
1399,  1400).  The  first  name  of  real  literary  distinction  is 
that  of  Patrick  Young  (Patriciiis  Junius)  who  presided  over 
the  books  for  a  period  of  about  forty  years  ending  in  1649. 
Much  of  his  written  work,  also,  is  to  be  found  at  Trinity 
College.  His  successor  John  Durie  had  many  of  the  best 
qualifications  of  a  librarian  in  theory,  but  in  practice  was 
hampered  by  the  difficult  conditions  prevailing  under  the 
Commonwealth.  Justel,  too,  has  a  certain  name ;  but 
Richard  Bentley  was  incomparably  the  most  distinguished 
man  who  ever  held  the  post  of  Library  Keeper,  and  the  Phalaris 
is,  I  suppose,  the  most  famous  book  which  was  ever  generated 
by  a  library  quarrel.  The  history  of  the  Royal  collection  as 
a  separate  entity  ends  with  the  Act  of  1753  by  which  the 
British  Museum  was  constituted. 

From  history  we  turn  now  to  the  collection  as  it  is  shown  to 
us  in  the  catalogue.  The  old  enumeration,  reminiscent  of 
the  presses  in  which  it  was  arranged  at  Ashburnham  House, 
runs  from  I  A.  i  to  20  E.  x  plus  an  Appendix  of  89  numbers. 
The  arrangement  is  roughly  according  to  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  volumes.  Case  I  contains  Bibles ;  2,  3,  4, 
Psalters,  Horae,  glossed  books  of  the  Bible,  commentaries ; 
5,  6,  7,  8,  Theology,  patristic  and  mediaeval;  9,  10,  n, 
mainly  Canon  and  Civil  Law ;  1 2  begins  with  a  number  of 
the  complimentary  books  presented  to  sovereigns,  and  goes 
on  with  grammar,  astrology,  medicine;  13  and  14  contain 
history,  but  14 A  has  a  number  of  small  occasional  books; 
15  has  classics  (Latin)  and  some  of  Edward  IV's  large  French 
books ;  1 6  begins  with  Oriental  and  Greek  and  continues 
with  French;  17,  1 8  are  English;  19  and  20  again  French. 
Thus  the  number  of  the  case  is  in  most  instances  a  guide  to 
the  general  character  of  the  book.  The  finest  art,  one  may 
add,  of  the  earlier  centuries  must  be  looked  for  in  I  and  2, 
that  of  the  later  in  15  to  20.  There  are  of  course  exceptions 
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to  this  statement:  the  Decretals  roE.  iv  shines  out  from 
among  dull  neighbours  as  one  of  the  most  diverting  of 
mediaeval  picture-books. 

To  myself  a  principal  point  of  interest  in  a  collection  of 
MSS.  has  long  been  the  provenance  of  each  volume.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  plain  stock  books  of  a  mediaeval 
library  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  only  point  of  interest. 
There  are  scores  of  copies  of  the  Glossa  ordinaria  on  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible,  and  very  likely  the  best  service 
they  can  do  now  is  to  tell  us  where  a  particular  type  of  hand- 
writing or  ornament  was  in  vogue.  Turning  to  this  aspect 
of  the  Old  Royal  collection,  namely,  the  monastic  libraries 
from  which  it  was  recruited,  directly  by  Leland,  and 
indirectly  by  Lumley  and  Theyer,  we  find  that  over  70  com- 
munities, monastic  and  collegiate,  are  represented.  Rochester 
is  easily  first  with  about  100  volumes.  St.  Albans,  the  two 
Canterbury  houses,  Bury,  Merton,  Reading,  and  Worcester 
are  the  most  considerable  of  the  other  contributors.  The 
paucity  of  northern  books  is  remarkable  :  Durham  has  but 
one  claim,  and  that  not  certain — on  7  A.  vi ;  Rievaulx 
one ;  Hexham,  Fountains,  Carlisle,  &c.,  nothing.  Of  such 
northern  books  as  there  are,  Harry  Savile  of  Banke  usually 
proves  to  have  been  the  owner.  The  Bury  books,  as  a  rule, 
come  from  Lumley ;  the  Theyers,  who  lived  in  Gloucester- 
shire, drew  largely  from  that  part  of  England.  There  is  an 
interesting  record  (App.  69)  of  Leland's  proceedings  as  a 
collector  of  monastic  MSS.,  in  the  shape  of  a  list  drawn  up 
by  him  and  annotated  by  Henry  VIII,  of  books  which  he  had 
noted  in  the  religious  houses  of  Lincolnshire.  Though  this 
is  extensively  quoted  in  the  present  catalogue,  it  has  never, 
it  seems,  been  printed  ;  I  hope  that  this  may  be  done. 

I  have  naturally  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
question  of  provenances,  and  I  find  (as  I  expected)  very  little 
to  add,  or  to  disagree  with.  To  Lanthony  I  would  confidently 
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assign  two  more  books :  2  C.  x  Claudius  on  Matthew,  on  the 
strength  of  the  script  of  the  table  of  contents,  with  which 
I  am  familiar  from  researches  at  Lambeth,  and  2  D.  v, 
Clement  of  Lanthony  on  the  Acts,  which  I  believe  to  be 
autograph,  and  unique,  and  which  is  no.  108  in  the  Lanthony 
catalogue.  Further,  I  suspect  that  the  interesting  little 
book,  5  E.  xin,  with  its  pressmark  at  the  end  showing  that 
it  belonged  to  a  large  library,  may  be  from  Worcester  ;  and 
for  Worcester  I  also  incline  to  claim  156.  n,  which  Mr.  Gilson 
would  assign  to  Bury.  I  noted  it  many  years  ago  when 
searching  for  Bury  MSS.,  but  rejected  it  because  (a)  the 
letter  R  of  the  pressmark  cannot  be  made  to  suit  the  contents 
(Solinus  and  jjEthicus)  as  it  should ;  (fr)  it  occurs  at  the  end 
of  the  books  as  well  as  at  the  beginning  ;  (c)  I  do  not  think 
it  resembles  Bury  marks  in  aspect. 

Since  I  have  entered  upon  minutiae  of  this  kind,  I  will  here 
note  two  small  addenda.  In  3  A.  vi,  art.  2,  the  verses  beginning 
Clerice  dipticas  are  part  of  the  poem  of  Abbo  of  St.  Germain, 
and  will  be  found  in  Migne's  Patrology  (132)  and  in  the  Poetae 
Aevi  Carolini.  On  14  C.  xn  I  would  note  that  the  sermon 
of  Henry  de  Hercley  on  Thomas  a  Becket,  which  was  once 
in  that  volume,  exists  in  Lambeth  MS.  61,  and  I  think  very 
likely  the  Lambeth  copy  is  the  actual  one  that  was  in  the 
Royal  MS.  It  came  to  Lambeth  as  a  separate  fragment, 
and  the  dimensions  of  it  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of 
1 4  C.  xn1.  In  his  short  Preface  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  seems 
inclined  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  the  lists  of  addenda 
and  corrigenda  in  the  several  volumes.  I  do  not  think  he 
need  :  the  registering  of  the  enormous  mass  of  details  which 
make  up  this  catalogue  is  not  a  task  which  it  is  possible  to 
perform  correctly  or  completely,  as  I  know  too  well.  Time 

1  Is  the  Bloduell  whose  name  is  written  in  I2D.  vn,  the  Blodwell,  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph's,  who  is  buried  at  Balsham  and  gave  books  to  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge  ?  One  of  his  volumes  is  among  Parker's  MSS.  at  Corpus  Christi. 
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as  it  passes  continually  brings  new  elucidations,  and  the 
cataloguer,  when  he  nears  the  end  of  his  task,  is  sure  to  have 
raised  his  standard,  and  to  see  defects  in  his  earlier  descrip- 
tions, which  by  that  time  have  got  into  print. 

But  I  still  do  not  believe  that  Dunstable  is  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  King's  MSS.,  as  has  been  said,  are  for  the  most  part 
of  recent  date,  but  there  is  at  least  one  of  considerable 
artistic  interest,  no.  5,  a  Biblia  Pauperum.  and  of  this  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  sister  copy  exists  in  MS.  164  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  almost  uncoloured,  and 
the  pictures  are  differently  arranged  on  the  page  :  but  of 
the  close  kinship  of  the  two  books  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  catalogue  of  this  kind  is  a  repository  of  numberless 
highly  miscellaneous  facts,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a 
review  of  it  should  partake  of  the  same  nature.  I  need  not 
scruple,  then,  to  be  miscellaneous  in  my  concluding  remarks. 

Many  technical  details  of  each  MS.  are  supplied  here  for 
which  we  are  grateful.  The  only  one  I  miss  is  the  number 
of  lines  in  column  or  page,  which  is  not  uniformly  given,  and 
which  does  sometimes  help,  if  not  to  determine  provenance, 
at  least  to  make  one  realize  the  aspect  of  the  book.  I  should 
also  be  glad  if  in  the  next  catalogue  (may  it  be  the  Cottonian !) 
the  date  of  the  MS.,  the  second  folio  or  dictio  probatoria,  and, 
where  certain,  the  provenance,  could  be  put  in  the  forefront 
of  the  description  of  each  book  instead  of  appearing  in  the 
small  print  at  the  end.  Considerations  of  space  and  economy 
have,  I  daresay,  dictated  the  use  of  solid  paragraphs  ;  but 
incipits  and  explicits  are  easier  to  pick  out  if  printed  in 
separate  lines.  In  connexion  with  the  mention  of  these,  let 
me  applaud  warmly  the  index  of  initia,  which  cannot  but  be 
most  helpful.  I  welcome  also  the  regular  noting  of  the  opening 
words  of  the  second  leaf.  Two  instances  occur  to  me  in 
which  it  is  the  sole,  but  certain  means  of  fixing  the  origin  of 
a  book  :  one  is  a  Canterbury  Bible,  I  A.  vn  (see  addenda)  ; 
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the  other  a  Suetonius  from  St.  Paul's,  150.  in,  which  I 
fancy  I  was  the  first  to  detect.  Prolonged  study  of  mediaeval 
catalogues  ought  to  produce  a  few  more  identifications, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  not  many  which  specify  the 
'  2do  folio '. 

As  to  texts  which  need  editing  or  collating,  there  is  not 
much  that  I  can  say.  The  character  of  the  texts  of  most  of 
the  classical  MSS.  has  been  determined.  The  later  literatures, 
however,  are  coming  in  for  their  share  of  critical  attention, 
and  the  Royal  MSS.  will  make  an  important  contribution 
to  them  as  time  goes  on.  For  myself  I  own  that  did  oppor- 
tunity offer,  I  should  be  very  much  tempted  to  print  the 
mediaeval  ghost-stories  from  Byland  which  are  attractively 
described  in  the  account  of  15  A.  xx. 

To  any  one  of  experience  in  such  matters,  the  brief 
indications  of  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  in  the  illustrated 
MSS.  will  commend  themselves  as  quite  adequate  and  most 
useful.  As  an  addendum  let  me  note  that  the  story  of  the 
lady  and  the  wild  man  in  loE.  iv,  ff.  101-6  has  been  shown 
by  that  admirable  interpreter  of  mediaeval  pictures,  Professor 
Loomis,  to  be  a  chief  authority  for  a  tale  of  which  the  text 
is  lost.1 

It  is  no  far  cry  from  this  topic  to  that  of  the  plates,  125  in 
number,  in  which  both  the  palaeographer  and  the  artist 
will  find  a  great  treasure.  The  English  examples  are  naturally 
and  rightly  in  a  majority. 

Lengthy  as  this  review  may  possibly  appear,  it  is  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  the  magnificent  book 
with  which  it  deals.  I  have  really  nothing  but  praise  and 
gratitude  to  offer  for  it.  It  is  a  real  credit  to  English  scholar- 
ship and  to  the  staff  of  the  great  Museum  which  has  sent 
it  forth. 

1  Modern  Philology,  1917,  p.  175. 
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IRELAND  was  one  of  the  last  countries  in  western  Europe 
to  adopt  the  printing  press,  which  had  been  established 
for  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  first  book,  of 
which  we  have  authentic  evidence,  was  printed  in  Dublin. 
In  1550  Humphrey  Powell,  a  London  printer,  came  to 
Ireland,  and  in  the  following  year  he  printed  in  folio  an  edition 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  mere  reprint  of  the  edition 
which  had  been  published  by  Whitchurch  in  1549.  Con- 
ditions in  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  were  not  favourable 
either  for  printers  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  books  which 
they  printed,  and  the  Press  made  slow  progress  for  many 
years.  Later,  however,  as  the  country  became  more  settled, 
printing  presses  multiplied,  and  many  were  at  work  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  close 
of  the  Williamite  War  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Ireland  enjoyed  a  domestic  peace  such  as  had  been  unknown 
for  centuries.  It  is  true  that  this  peace  was  obtained  by  the 
almost  complete  suppression  of  the  native  Irish  population, 
but  it  enabled  the  Anglo-Irish  to  develop  a  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth,  and  with  these  printing 
presses  sprang  up  throughout  the  country  and  the  output  of 
printed  books  multiplied  rapidly. 

For  the  material  for  these  books  printers  had  not  to  depend 
alone  on  writers  resident  in  Ireland,  though  there  were  many 
such,  for  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  law  of  copyright,  books 
printed  in  England  could  be  reprinted  and  sold  in  Ireland 
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without  restriction.  This  privilege  was  largely  made  use  of, 
and  in  order  to  lessen  their  loss  English  authors  not  infre- 
quently contracted  to  have  their  works  printed  and  published 
simultaneously  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  addition  printing 
in  Ireland  was  said  to  be  more  expeditiously,  more  cheaply, 
and  often  better  done  than  it  was  in  England.  As  a  result 
of  this  Irish  bibliography  has  much  more  than  a  local 
interest,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  few  notable 
writers  in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  whose 
works,  or  some  of  them,  were  not  printed  in  Ireland. 

Though  Irish  printed  books  have  thus  a  wide  interest 
singularly  little  work  was  done  in  Irish  bibliography  till 
recent  times.  James  Ware  had  published  in  1639  ms  &e 
Scriptoribus  Hiberniae,  a  small  quarto  volume  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  pages,  that  was  printed  by  the  Society  of 
Stationers  in  Dublin.  This  work  was  translated  into  English 
with  considerable  additions  by  Walter  Harris,  who  published 
it  in  folio  in  1746  as  a  part  of  his  edition  of  the  Works  of 
James  Ware.  William  Nicolson,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry, 
and  formerly  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  published  his  Irish 
Historical  Library  in  1724  (Dublin  :  Aaron  Rhames,  1724. 
8vo,  pp.  xl,  246  and  10.  4),  which  was  subsequently  reprinted 
in  quarto  with  the  English  and  Scotch  Historical  Libraries  in 
1776  (London  :  T.  Evans).  In  1823  William  Shaw  Mason 
published  A  Bibliotheca  Hibernicana  :  or  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  a  select  Irish  Library -,  collected  for  the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert 
Peel.  This  little  book,  now  rarely  met  with,  of  which  fifty 
copies  were  printed  by  W.  Folds,  contains  a  short  description 
of  some  hundred  and  twenty-five  books  with  a  few  biblio- 
graphical notes.  The  well-known  Typographical  Gazetteer  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Cotton  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  Irish 
work,  though  the  author  was  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
an  Irish  clergyman.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  which  it 
contains  was  done  while  Cotton  was  Sub-Librarian  at  the 
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Bodleian.  In  1867  that  prolific  writer  Richard  Robert 
Madden  published  an  important  bibliographical  work,  The 
History  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature  (London  :  T.  C.  Newby, 
1867.  Vols.  I  and  II,  8vo),  which  contains  a  mine  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  In  1872  Evelyn 
Philip  Shirley  issued  a  catalogue  of  his  library  at  Lough  Fea, 
County  Monaghan,  which  was  privately  printed  at  the 
Chiswick  Press.  This  catalogue  contains  a  list  of  many  works 
relating  to  Ireland  as  well  as  some  bibliographical  notes 
(8vo,  pp.  386).  John  Anderson,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Linenhall  Library,  Belfast,  published  in  1887  a  catalogue  of 
early  Belfast  printed  books  from  1690  to  1830,  which  contains 
important  information  on  the  early  Belfast  printed  Bibles 
(Belfast  :  McCaw,  Stevenson  &  Orr,  1887.  8vo,  pp.  62 
and  III). 

The  modern  development  of  Irish  bibliography  may  be 
said  to  date  from  two  papers  read  by  the  late  Sir  John  Thomas 
Gilbert  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1896  and  1897. 
These  papers  were  subsequently  edited  by  Mr.  E.  R.  McClin- 
tock  Dix,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
in  1904  (Vol.  XXV,  Sect.  C,  p.  117).  At  that  time  Mr.  Dix 
had  already  published  several  papers  of  his  own  on  Irish 
bibliography,  a  subject  of  which  he  was  soon  to  become  the 
chief  exponent.  His  catalogue  of  early  Dublin  printed  books 
from  1600  to  1700,  published  between  1898  and  1912,  is 
a  monument  of  industry  and  accurate  research,  and  what  he 
then  did  for  Dublin  printed  books  he  has  subsequently  done 
for  many  other  Irish  towns. 

Even  purely  Irish  bibliography  is  too  large  a  subject  for 
one  person  to  deal  with  adequately,  and  Mr.  Dix,  the 
enthusiastic  worker  that  he  is,  determined  to  enlist  the  help 
of  others  by  founding  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Ireland. 
The  project  was  warmly  received,  and  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Society,  with  Mr.  Dix  as  President,  was  held  on  I  March 
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1918.  Though  only  three  years  old  the  Society  has  already 
done  some  excellent  work.  A  small  volume  of  Transactions 
has  been  published,  which  besides  containing  several  contribu- 
tions from  Mr.  Dix,  has  an  important  account  of  Irish 
Theatrical  Literature  by  Mr.  James  J.  O'Neill,  Librarian  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  and  an  account  of  the  first 
hundred  years  of  the  Dublin  Directory  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dennan 
of  the  National  Library  of  Ireland.  Both  these  papers 
contain  much  information  of  use  to  students  of  Irish  history, 
information,  too,  that  is  not  accessible  elsewhere. 

Though  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Ireland  now  con- 
sists of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  members  a  much  larger 
membership  is  necessary  if  its  activities  are  to  be  developed 
to  the  full.  Support  is  needed  not  only  at  home  but  in  other 
countries,  and  the  Society  feels  confident  of  its  ability  to 
repay  with  interest  all  those  who  support  it.  The  modest 
subscription  of  five  shillings  a  year  confers  the  full  privileges 
of  membership,  and  Bibliographers  can  feel  that  by  joining 
the  Society  not  only  are  they  helping  forward  the  study  of 
the  subject  in  which  they  are  interested,  but  that  they  are 
also  getting  in  return  much  valuable  information.  Science, 
art,  and  letters  do  not  recognize  geographical  limitations, 
and  though  their  votaries  must  perforce  submit  to  them, 
yet  they  can  appeal  with  confidence  for  the  help  and  good 
will  of  all  peoples.  All  communications  about  the  Society 
or  its  publications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
F.  W.  Poulter,  National  Library,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 
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JAN  VAN  SIBERCH,  or  Siborch,  began  issuing  books 
from  the  first  press  set  up  at  Cambridge  in  1521,  and 
the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  his  start  is  here  cele- 
brated by  Mr.  G.  J.  Gray  in  a  pamphlet  on  Siberch  himself 
and  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Roberts  by  a  general  survey  of  the  work 
done  not  only  by  Siberch  but  by  the  later  printers,  who  were 
really  printers  to  the  University.  To  settle  the  order  in 
which  the  few  books  which  proceeded  from  Siberch's  press  in 
1521  and  1522  were  produced  was  the  piece  of  work  on 
which  Henry  Bradshaw  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  his  paper  on  the  subject,  as  completed  by  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
was  prefixed  to  a  facsimile  of  the  first  of  them  (Henry  Bul- 
lock's Latin  speech  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  visited  Cambridge), 
still  purchasable  from  Messrs.  Bowes  &  Bowes  at  the  modest 
price  of  five  shillings.  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  already  written 
twice  on  Siberch  in  supplement  of  Bradshaw,  here  records 
once  more  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Duff  at  the  Chapter-house 
Library  at  Westminster  Abbey  of  two  leaves  of  an  edition 
of  Lily's  Grammar  in  Siberch's  types  and  a  letter  to  Siberch 
from  Peter  Kaetz,  Mr.  Bowes's  discovery  at  Dublin  of  a 
variant  state  of  the  Galen,  and  the  acquisition  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Payne  of  copies  of  both  states  bound  in  a  single  volume 
which  he  gave  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  with  other  minor 

1  John  Siberch,  the  first  Cambridge  Printer,  1521-1522.  By  GEORGE).  GRAY. 
In  Commemoration  of  the  Four-hundredth  Anniversary  of  Printing  in  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  :  Bowes  &  Bowes,  1921,  pp.  25.  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  1521-1921.  By  S.  C.  ROBERTS. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press,  1921,  pp.  xv,  190.  Price  ijs.  6d.  net. 
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points.  His  pamphlet  thus  has  not  very  much  that  is  new  in 
it,  but  it  brings  together  what  is  known  of  Siberch  in  a  con- 
venient form  and  is  a  highly  suitable  commemoration  of  the 
fourth  centenary  of  his  press. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  begins  with  an  account  of  Siberch  and 
his  activities  which  owes  something  to  Mr.  Gray,  but  also 
contains  some  features  of  its  own,  such  as  the  notes  on  the 
extant  copies  of  the  books  Siberch  printed  ;  but  the  bulk  of 
his  book  is  concerned  with  the  later  history  of  printing  at 
Cambridge.  In  1534  the  University  obtained  a  charter 
empowering  it  to  appoint  three  stationers  and  printers  with 
powers  to  sell  and  print  such  books  as  the  University  approved. 
Five  years  earlier  the  University  had  petitioned  for  the  right 
to  appoint  three  booksellers,  and  Mr.  Roberts  is  no  doubt 
right  in  connecting  this  petition  with  the  charter  of  1534. 
It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  charter  should  also 
be  connected  with  the  Act  subsequently  passed  in  that  year 
which  withdrew  the  special  privileges  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  III  for  the  importation  of  books,  the  reason  alleged 
being  that  English  printers  were  now  sufficiently  expert  to 
print  all  the  books  needed.  It  might  almost  be  guessed, 
indeed,  that  the  addition  of  printing  rights  to  the  bookselling 
rights  asked  for  by  the  University  came  from  the  royal 
initiative  to  help  pave  the  way  for  the  contemplated  Act. 
If  the  University  had  really  desired  printing  rights  it  would 
hardly  have  refrained  from  using  them,  as  it  did  for  forty-nine 
years,  an  attempt  to  set  John  Kingston  printing  at  Cambridge 
in  1576  being  abandoned  at  Burghley's  request,  and  the  first 
printer  to  the  University  only  at  last  appointed  by  grace 
of  3  May  1583. 

Thomas  Thomas,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  though  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  probably  justified  in  calling  him 
'  a  man  utterlie  ignoraunte  in  printinge ',  brought  to  the 
Press  his  own  Latin  dictionary  and  thus  did  much  to  justify 
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its  existence,  and  with  better  health  and  longer  life  might 
have  made  it  a  credit  to  the  University.  His  death  in  1588 
was  a  real  misfortune,  as  the  University  replaced  him  by 
a  London  printer,  John  Legate,  and  thus  inaugurated  a 
system  of  which  Mr.  Roberts  (who  curiously  dates  it  from 
the  Charter  of  1534)  writes,  in  connexion  with  the  reforms 
instituted  in  1696  : 

Under  that  system  the  university  simply  licensed  tradesmen  (who  might 
or  might  not  be  members  of  the  university)  to  print  and  sell  books ;  and  the 
proper  working  of  the  Press  was  dependent  on  the  capabilities  of  the  individual 
printer.  He  might  be  bullied  by  the  London  Stationers,  as  were  Thomas 
Thomas  and  John  Legate  (the  elder),  and  involve  the  university  in  a  long 
series  of  petitions  and  counter  petitions ;  on  the  other  hand  he  might  make 
commercially  profitable  arrangements  with  the  Stationers'  Company,  as  did 
Thomas  Buck,  and  disregard  the  interests  of  the  university ;  he  might  accept 
the  office  with  no  intention  of  printing,  but  simply  in  the  interests  of  a  family 
monopoly,  as  did  Francis  Buck ;  or  he  might  neglect  his  duties  altogether,  as 
did  John  Legate,  the  younger.  Consequently,  the  standard  of  typography, 
the  expansion  of  the  Press  buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  new  type  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  commercial  fortunes  of  the  holders  of  the  patents. 

The  indictment  is  a  severe  one,  and  Mr.  Roberts  himself 
supplies  plenty  of  material  which  could  be  used  in  extenua- 
tion, but  substantially  it  is  true,  and  with  some  such  thoughts 
in  his  mind  the  Duke  of  Somerset  as  Chancellor,  presumably 
at  the  instigation  of  Richard  Bentley,  in  1696,  urged  the 
University  to  do  better.  By  grace  of  21  January  169!  the 
first  Press  syndicate  was  formed,  and  the  management  of  the 
Press  was  confided  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  the  Professors,  and  twelve  other  members  of  the 
University,  with  a  committee,  which  seems  to  have  changed 
every  month,  to  look  after  details  ! 

By  1725,  we  are  told,  *  the  driving  power  of  Bentley 's 
4  energy  and  enthusiasm  was  flagging,'  and  for  the  next 
thirteen  years  '  there  are  no  entries  in  the  Curators'  minute 
*  book  '.  The  chief  cause  '  of  the  failure  of  the  Press  to  fulfil 
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'  the  high  hopes  of  1696  '  appears,  in  the  words  of  Bentley's 
biographer  (J.  H.  Monk), 

to  have  been  the  want  of  a  permanent  committee  of  management,  a  measure 
which,  however  obvious,  was  not  adopted  till  many  years  afterwards.  In  the 
meantime  the  disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
negociations  with  persons  of  business,  were  entrusted  to  the  individuals  holding 
the  annual  office  of  Vice-Chancellor,  who  in  many  cases  possessed  no  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  concern  ;  a  system  which  inevitably  led  to  injurious  and 
almost  ruinous  consequences. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  not  very  communicative  as  to  the  means 
by  which  this  second  unhappy  *  system  '  was  reformed.  On 
the  last  page  of  his  narrative  he  tells  us  that  '  the  government 
4  of  the  Press  by  a  body  of  Syndics  appointed  by  the  Senate 
4  of  the  university  has,  with  certain  important  modifications, 
4  persisted  since  1698,'  but  it  is  not  clear  what  these  *  important 
modifications '  were,  though  we  are  told  that  '  the  constitu- 
'  tion  of  the  Syndicate  has  been  more  than  once  revised — 
'  notably  in  1782  and  1855 — and  the  length  of  a  Syndic's 
'  tenure  of  office  varied  from  time  to  time  '.  There  are  now, 
in  addition  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  fourteen  Syndics,  holding 
office  for  seven  years,  and  a  permanent  Secretary,  first 
appointed  in  1892.  The  importance  of  the  permanent 
Secretary  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  the  better 
fortunes  of  the  Press  since  1737  are  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
the  better  type  of  men  appointed  to  the  office  of  University 
printer.  But  the  management  of  the  press  of  a  great  uni- 
versity is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest,  and  more  details  as  to 
its  history  during  the  last  two  centuries  would  have  been 
welcome. 

If  Mr.  Roberts's  book  is  slightly  disappointing  in  respect 
of  the  history  of  the  management  of  the  Press,  it  has  plenty 
of  interesting  information.  The  story  of  the  struggle  of  the 
University  against  the  Stationers'  Company  is  considerably 
augmented,  and  though  Mr.  Roberts  is  inclined  to  apologize 
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for  giving  so  much  space  to  it  the  details  are  really  important. 
Personally,  I  am  especially  grateful  for  it  as  the  evident 
reluctance  of  the  University  to  set  cumbrous  machinery  in 
motion  to  right  its  wrongs  makes  it  easy  to  understand  why 
such  a  much  less  influential  class  as  actors  might  be  willing  to 
suffer  small  wrongs  rather  than  worry  their  patron  to  right 
them.  Other  important  episodes  are  those  of  the  Bible- 
printing  done  at  the  Press  (or  leased  out  to  Londoners), 
Baskerville's  tenure  of  office,  and  the  experiments  in  stereo- 
typing. Great  gratitude  is  due  for  the  short-title  list  of 
books  printed  at  Cambridge  up  to  the  close  of  1750.  It  will 
be  very  useful,  and  every  additional  year  for  which  it  can 
be  given  will  be  a  gain.  In  fact,  the  only  fault  I  am  inclined 
to  find  with  Mr.  Roberts's  book  is  that  there  is  not  more  of  it. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  it  is  very  well  printed,  in 
a  style  which  shows  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bruce  Rogers's 
engagement  as  typographical  adviser  to  the  Press  during  his 
too  brief  stay  in  England,  and  to  wish  the  Press  every  success. 

A.  W.  POLLARD. 


GOOD  WISHES 

TO  The  Bookman's  Journal  and  Print  Collector.  Under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Partington  this  has  won 
the  affection  of  many  book  lovers  during  its  two  years' 
existence  as  a  weekly,  by  its  lightness  of  touch,  its  modernity, 
and  its  consistent  good  feeling  in  all  cases  where  good  feeling 
is  needed.  It  has  now  become  a  two-shilling  monthly,  and 
starts  with  some  admirable  illustrations  of  work  by  Mr.  James 
McBey,  and  articles  by  Mr.  Shorter  on  George  Meredith, 
by  Professor  Saintsbury  on  Austin  Dobson — '  the  man  and 
his  work ',  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  on  '  The  World  and  the 
Artist ',  by  Mr.  Herbert  Garland  on  that  most  difficult 
problem  Mr.  Voynich's  cipher  manuscript  by  Roger  Bacon 
(which  Professor  Newbold  is  trying  so  hard  to  read),  and  by 
Mr.  Davenport  on  English  gold-tooled  Bindings.  There  are 
also  poems  by  Mr.  De  la  Mare,  and  numerous  reviews.  I  feel, 
a  little  enviously,  it  must  be  nice  to  be  so  modern,  and  hope 
that  all  readers  of  The  Library  will  join  in  good  wishes  to  The 
Bookman's  Journal,  which  is  winning  many  new  readers  to 
the  cause  of  bibliography. 

To  The  London  Mercury.  The  L.  M.  needs  no  praise,  but 
a  word  of  congratulation  may  be  permitted  at  the  beginning 
of  its  third  year,  and  it  also  deserves  our  good  wishes  as 
a  popularizer  of  bibliography  and  a  discoverer  of  good  work. 
An  editorial  note  tells  us  that  in  its  first  year  it  had  *  ninety- 
1  four  different  signatures  to  contributions '  and  that  this 
number  has  now  been  increased  by  sixty  new  ones.  The 
London  Mercury  not  only  has  monthly  *  Bibliographical 
Notes ',  but  also  monthly  '  Book-Production  Notes ',  a  topic 
which  has  not  received  as  much  attention  from  the  Biblio- 
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graphical  Society  as  it  deserves.  We  have  done  well  in 
celebrating  the  fine  work  of  early  printers,  but  we  have  done 
very  little  to  encourage  fine  work  among  our  contemporaries, 
and  Mr.  Newdigate's  notes  should  stir  us  to  do  more. 

To  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly.  Nos.  2  and  3  of  this 
contain  articles  on  Jean  Duvet  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Popham  ;  on 
The  Modern  Woodcut  by  Herbert  Furst ;  on  etchings  of 
Meryon  (by  H.  J.  L.  Wright),  George  Clausen  (by  Frank 
Gibson),  and  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  (by  R.  L.  Allhusen) ;  and 
on  the  work  of  Hendrik,  Count  Goudt  (by  H.  S.  Reitlinger), 
and  Albert  Besnard  (by  Clement  Janin).  The  profusion  of 
illustrations  in  each  number  fills  me  with  hopeless  admiration. 

To  The  Subject  Index  to  Periodicals,  1917-1919.  Issued  by 
The  Library  Association.  Language  and  Literature :  (i) 
Classical,  Oriental,  and  Primitive,  2s.  6d. ;  (ii)  Modern 
European,  5/.  Of  this  I  can  only  say  that  it  raises  subject- 
indexing  to  a  new  power  by  adding,  to  the  vague  titles  which 
writers  in  periodicals  so  often  affect,  beautifully  concise 
notes  as  to  what  the  articles  are  really  about.  The  work  is 
so  good  throughout  that  it  must  be  done  by  a  small  army  of 
specialists,  and  it  deserves  all  possible  praise  and  support 

A.  W.  P. 


JOHN  WICKHAM  LEGG 

DEATH  came  as  a  friend  to  Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  for 
no  one  who  cared  for  him  could  wish  that  he  should 
have  lived  on  in  blindness  and  incipient  mental  trouble, 
and  he  had  done  fine  work  in  two  different  fields.  His  first 
book,  A  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine ,  published  in  1869, 
reached  its  sixth  edition  in  1885  ;  between  1874  and  1887 
he  held  various  appointments  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  gave  the  Bradshaw  Lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 
In  1 88 1  he  commenced  liturgiologist  with  a  paper  on  the 
lawfulness  of  the  Sarum  colours  in  the  diocese  of  London, 
showed  his  full  quality  in  his  edition  of  the  Quignon  Breviary 
in  1888,  found  his  appropriate  place  as  chairman  of  Council 
of  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  in  1895,  and  held  it  till  1915, 
and  on  either  side  of  this  last  date  produced  one  of  his  best 
works,  English  Church  Life  from  1660  to  1833  (1914),  and 
an  edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal  from  three  early  manuscripts 
(1916).  He  joined  the  Bibliographical  Society  about  1900, 
for  some  years  served  on  the  Council,  and  contributed  to 
our  Transactions  papers  on  The  Bibliography  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (x.  15-81),  and  on  An  Agreement  in  1536  to  bring 
out  the  second  Breviary  of  Cardinal  Quignon  (xiii.  323-48). 
At  our  November  meeting  Mr.  Madan  briefly  commemorated 
Dr.  Legg's  services  to  the  Society,  and  the  tribute  was  well 
deserved. 

A.  W.  P. 
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SOME  NOTES  UPON  THE  MANUSCRIPT  LIBRARY 
AT  HOLKHAM  1 

BY  C.  W.  JAMES,  M.A. 

TWO  hundred  years  ago  there  were  nearly  750  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  Lord  Leicester's  ancestor, 
Thomas  Coke.  They  are  in  the  library  at  Holkham 
to-day,  and  their  number  has  been  increased  by  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight.  The  history  of  the  library  begins  with 
the  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  made  by  Lord 
Leicester's  ancestor,  the  famous  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  born  ||||-,  died  1634.  Certain  volumes 
at  Holkham  had  always  been  recognized  as  his,  having 
his  name  inscribed  in  them.  But  three  or  four  years  ago 
there  emerged  from  the  seclusion  of  the  Muniment  Room 
a  precious  series  of  documents,  one  of  which  is  *  A  Cata- 
logue of  all  my  Books,  both  printed  and  MS.'.  It  is  signed 
in  twenty  places  with  the  stately  signature  of  Edward  Coke. 
Appended  to  this  is  a  list  of  his  '  Antiquities  and  Rarities  '. 
Another  document  gives  a  list  of  his  '  Plate,  Pictures,  Tapes- 
tries, etc.'  ;  while  the  third  is  an  instrument  by  which  he 
conveys  to  trustees  '  all  my  Bookes,  Rolles,  Institutes,  Collec- 
'  tions  out  of  the  Records  and  rolles  of  Parliament,  coppies  of 

*  records,  Reports  and  other  collections  and  bookes  whatsoever 

*  as    well    manuscript    as    printed    of    whatsoever    kind    of 

*  learninge  science  or  art  whatsoever  .  .  . '  to  the  intent  that 

1  Read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society,  21  November  1921. 
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his  heirs  male  may  successively  '  have  and  enjoye  the  use  and 

*  the  possession  of  them  as  a  memorial  of  all  my  love  and  care 

*  of  them ',  and  that  '  they  may  remain  and  continue  to  my 

*  posteritie '.    His  desire  is  that  these  possessions  may  be  kept 
in  his  house  of  Godwick  in  some  convenient  place  there, 
unless  it  is  by  licence  of  the  trustees  for  the  time  being.    He 
concludes  with  what  is  almost  an  imprecation  on  any  successor 
who  shall  neglect  or  alienate  his  books.    '  Lastlie,  if  any  that 
'  shall  hereafter  be  heir  male  of  me,  Sir  Edw:  Coke,  shall  .  .  . 
'  endeavour  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  act  .  .  .  whereby  any  of  my 
'  possessions  shall  be  transferred  or  vested  in  any  other  person 
1  .  .  .  then  I  pronounce  such  person  so  endeavouring  to  be 
'  ungrate  and  unthankful  to  such  an  affectionate  loving  and 
'  provident  ancestor.' 

The  Catalogue  is  clearly  written  in  a  clerkly  hand,  on 
eighteen  pieces  of  vellum,  which  form  a  roll  42  feet  in 
length.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1630,  and  it  must 
be  fairly  complete,  but  not  quite  so,  for  there  still  exist 
volumes  which  have  Sir  Edward  Coke's  autograph,  but  which 
are  not  entered  in  the  Catalogue.  Of  1,150  books  mentioned, 
140  are  manuscripts,  classified  under  the  following  heads : 
1  Divinitie  MSS. ;  Popish  MSS. ;  Legal  MSS. ;  Historical 
'  and  State  MSS. ;  MSS.  of  Herauldry '.  Each  section  has  its 
preface.  The  Law  Books,  for  instance,  are  thus  introduced  : 
'  Secondly,  of  the  books  of  the  lawes  of  England  (because 
'  they  are  derived  from  the  Lawes  of  God)  whereof  some  be 

*  MSS.  and  some  mixt  (partlie  in  print  and  partlie  written), 

*  others  in  print,  and  of  these  in  order,  and  first  of  Manu- 

*  scripts.'    But  Sir  Edward  had  more  manuscripts  than  those 
separately  enumerated,  for  we  read  of  '  Manie  Breviaries, 
lady's  psalters  and  manuells '  in  the  Popish  section ;    and 
1  Divers  MSS.  of  writts  and  old  statutes '  in  the  legal. 

Not  all  of  these  manuscripts  are  now  '  used  and  enjoyed  ' 
by  Sir  Edward's  posterity.    We  can  identify  about  sixty. 
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Setting  aside  the  legal  manuscripts,  some  of  which,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  Catalogue,  are  *  quoted  in  the  margent ' 
by  him,  and  some  valuable  collections  of  State  Papers,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Chief  Justice's  manuscripts  that 
remain  are  (i)  '  The  Secreta  Secretorum '  (45 8),1  which 
was  attributed  of  old  to  Aristotle,  an  illuminated  copy  exe- 
cuted, as  appears  from  the  many  coats  of  arms  and  from  the 
evidence  of  a  sister-book  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  for 
Edward  III  just  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 
This  book  has  been  fully  described  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James,  and 
its  heraldry  examined  by  Mr.  Van  de  Put,  in  the  Roxburghe 
Club's  publication  of  the  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Milemete 
(1913).  One  of  the  pictures  shows  what  is  said  to  be  the 
earliest  known  representation  of  a  cannon. 

(2)  Upton's  '  De  officio  militari '  (707),  of  which  Coke 
has  written  in  his  Catalogue  *  The  Book  composed  by  Upton  and 

*  fairely  written,  being,  as  I  take  it,  the  very  original '.    A  note 
at   the  end  of   the  volume  traces  its  pedigree  thus,  '  This 

*  Bouke  was  wrightten  by  Niclas  Upton  a  Canon  of  Saru  and 

*  of  Wells.    A  man  skylful  in  lawes  of  Armes,  in  Civell  Lawes, 
'  in  natural  Philosophy,  and  in  Haroldrye.    He  was  acquaynted 
4  wythe  customs  of  many  natyons  and  wroyghte  this  Book 
'  with  his  owne  hand  and  gave  yt  to  Duke  Umfrey  of  Glocester, 

*  Vncle  to  Kinge  Henry  the  Sixte,  and  lord  protector  of 
i  England.    This  booke  came  to  the  possessyon  of  Harvey  yt 
'  was  Clarenceux  Kinge  at  Armes,  whoes  wyfe  being  one  of 
'  the   pryvey   Chamber   to   ye   late   Quen   Mary,   gave   the 

*  wardship  of  W.  (?)   Lathu,  son  and  heire  to  Raff  Lathu 

*  Esquier,  Lord  of  Upmynster  in  Essex,  at  whoes  house  she 
'  dyed,  and  this  booke  cam  to  ye  hands  of  yt  W.  (?),  who 
'  afterwards  maryed  Anne  daughter  to  Wyllm  Strangeman, 
'  Esquyer,  and  uppon  compensatyon,  with  Mary  Fortescue  .  .  .' 
(and  presently  the  note  becomes  illegible). 

1  The  numbers  are  those  of  the  catalogue  of  manuscripts. 
P  2 
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One  of  his '  manie  Psalters '  has  also  an  interesting  pedigree 
inscribed  in  its  pages.  It  is  a  fine  illuminated  fourteenth- 
century  Psalterium  (28),  and  we  read,  in  a  sixteenth-century 
hand,  '  The  names  of  such  as  were  owners  of  this  Boke  it  was 

*  fyrst   geven   by  the   Duke   of  Buckenhm   to  Sr   Rycharde 
'  Knyghtley '.    Then,  in  a  beautiful  script  : 

*  Sr  Rycharde  Knyghtley,  the  ffather)     off  Fallesley  in 

*  Sr  Rycharde  Knyghtley,  the  sonne  j  Northanton  shyre. 

*  Dame  Jane  Knyghtley. 

'  Benett  Burton,  Anchores,  of  Pollesworth. 

'  Doctor  Matthew  Knyghtley,  of  Cosyngton  in  Lecestershyre. 

*  George  Knyghtley  of  Norff. 

*  Reg.  Rous,  nepos  Georgii  Knyghtley.' 

And  lastly,  in  the  Chief  Justice's  hand  :  '  Edw:  Coke,  miles, 
'  cap.  Justic.  de  banco,  nepos  Georgii  Knyghtley,  et  modo 
'  possessor  hujus  libri.'  At  the  end  of  the  book,  in  a  different 
hand  :  '  thys  boke  is  Doctr  Knyghtleys  and  he  hathe  lande 

*  hyt  to  dam  Benet  Burton  anchores  of  Pollesworth,  desyryng 

*  hr  to  remebr  in  hr  praier  dam  Jane  Knyghtley  that  gaffe 
£  hym  J?is  boke,  hyt  hathe  a  regestr  pynn  of  sylvr  &  claspes  of 
'  sylvr  and  gylde.' 

When  Henry  VI IPs  Commissioners  went  to  Pollesworth, 
they  found  there  '  an  anchores  of  a  very  religious  sort,  one 
4  close  upon  a  hundred  years  old  ',  and  in  the  Augmentation 
records  we  find  that  Benedicta  Burton  received  forty  shillings 
pension.  The  poor  old  soul  had  kept  the  Psalter,  while  she 
had  it,  in  perfect  condition. 

Not  all  of  the  Holkham  manuscripts  can  show  so  continuous 
a  pedigree.  But  we  may  fairly  assume  that  a  good  proportion 
of  the  English  Service  Books  had  come  down  to  the  Chief 
Justice  and  were  his.  He  owned  several  English  Chronicles,- 
still  at  Holkham,  and  among  these  a  thirteenth-century 
manuscript  of  Monk  Symeon's  History  of  the  Church  of 
Durham  (468),  the  existence  of  which  would  seem  to  have 
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escaped  the  notice  of  editors  of  that  work.  It  has  the  short 
continuation  of  Symeon's  history  to  the  Episcopate  of  William 
de  St.  Barbara,  and  also  the  continuation  of  Galfridus  of 
Coldyngham,  but  ends  imperfectly  at  Chapter  113. 

Another  interesting  manuscript  is  a  thirteenth-century 
Latin  translation  of  the  Saxon  Laws  (228),  one  portion  of 
which  Madden  believed  to  be  unique.  It  is  thus  described  by 
the  Chief  Justice  :  *  A  Booke  in  4°  bound  in  bourds  with 

*  clasps  of  the  lawes  before  the  conquest  translated  into  Latin 
4  with  divers  other  memorable  things,  late  the  booke  of  Parker, 

*  Archbp.    of    Canterbury '.      This,   and    a    xiv-xv    century 
Constitutions  of  the  Anglican  Church  (226),  were  given  to 
Coke  by  John  Parker,  son  of  the  Archbishop.     Among  the 

*  memorable  things '  are  a  curious  table  exhibiting  a  concise 
view  of  the  Heptarchy  down  to  William  the  Conqueror  and 
continued  thence  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;    also  a 
genealogical  pedigree  of  the  English  Sovereigns  during  the 
latter  period,  and  of  the  French  branch  from  Louis  X  to 
Henry  VI  of  England.     At  the  end  of  this  is  written,  in 
a  different  hand,  '  Haec  tabula  sic  collecta  fuit  Cantabrigie 

*  per  Matthaeum  Parker  cum  erat  juvenis.     Et  scripta  fuit 
'  manu    sua    propria.' 

Among  several  manuscripts  which  have  elaborate  Dedica- 
tions to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  most  important  is  one  of 
Sir  John  Davies's  famous  poem  '  Nosce  Teipsum  '  (757). 
This  has  five  quatrains  in  eulogy  of  Sir  Edward  which  precede 
those  *  to  my  Gratious  dread  Soveraigne  ',  and  are  written  in 
a  different  hand,  which  Mr.  Alfred  Horwood  took  to  be 
Davies's  own. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Catalogue  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
suspected,  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  a  man  of  letters.  *  Sir,' 
said  Sir  Alex.  Macdonald,  *  was  not  Lord  Coke  a  mere  lawyer  ? ' 

*  Why,  I  am  afraid  he  was ;   but  he  would  have  taken  it  very 

*  ill  if  you  had  told  him  so.     He  would  have  prosecuted  you 
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'  for  scandal.' *  He  actually  apologizes  for  books  that  are  neither 
Divinity  nor  Law.  Thus  :  '  Forasmuch  as  approved  Histories 
'  are  necessary  for  a  jurisconsult,  for  he  that  hath  read  them 

*  seemed  to  have  lived  in  those  former  ages,  histories  shall  follow 
'  in  the  next  place.'     Again,  l  and  seeing  that  Philosophy, 

*  Rhetoricke,  Grammar,  Lodgic,  and  School  bookes  are  hande- 

*  maides  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lawes,  they  shall  follow '. 
Poetry  is  introduced  in  this  way,  *  And  seeing  that  et  prodesse 

*  solent  et  delectare  poetae,  in  the  next  place  shall  follow 
'  Books  of  poetrie '.     But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  learned  man 
who  lived  from   1552  to   1634,  and  could  not  put   Shake- 
speare's  name   in   his    Catalogue  ?     Not    even   one   quarto, 
though  he  could  show  a  copy  of  Machiavelli's  '  Mandragola ', 
which  must  have  looked  strangely  from  its  shelf  at  l  Hugo  de 
Lyra  his  postills ',  and  the  Sermons  of  Bishop  Fisher.     He 
possessed,  however,  a  Spencer  and  a  Chaucer,  and  Poet  Dante's 
Works,  in  print. 

And  what  has  become  of  the  rest  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
manuscripts  ?  Mr.  John  Evelyn,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  says,  *  Our  famous  Lawyer  Sr  Edw:  Coke  purchased 

*  a   very   choice   Library   of   Greek   and   other   MSS.   from 

*  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon,  and  these  came  to  the  possession  of 

*  the  present  Earle  of  Berkeley '.     Now,  we  know  that  there 
were  no  Greek  manuscripts  entered  in  Sir  Edward's  Catalogue, 
and  we  know  also  that  Lord  Berkeley  gave  his  library  to 
Sion  College.    But  the  Librarian  of  Sion  College  informs  me 
that   no   manuscripts   or   printed   books   there  now   can   be 
traced  to  Sir  Edward  'Coke.    Lord  Berkeley,  it  is  true,  became 
possessed  of  a  '  choice  and  excellent  Library  collected  here- 
4  before  by  the  care  and  cost  of  that  pious  and  honourable 

*  gentleman,  Sir  Robert  Coke '  (I  quote  the  language  of  an 
Address  presented  to  him  by  the  clergy  of  London  in  grati- 
tude for  his  gift  to  Sion  College)  (Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  ii, 

1  Boswell,  vol.  ii,  p.  158. 
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p.  503)  '  by  the  bequest  of  his  Aunt  Theophila  Berkeley,  who 
'  was  Sir  Robt.  Coke's  wife '.  But  these  were  clearly 
Sir  Robert's  own  books,  not  his  father's.  Again,  Sir  Robert 
must  have  known  that  his  father  had  made  his  library  an 
heirloom,  for  the  deed  was  in  the  family's  possession  in  1655 
when  it  was  produced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Sir  Robert, 
then,  is  unlikely  to  have  parted  with  his  father's  manuscripts 
to  anybody,  and  we  must  dismiss  Evelyn's  story  as  unfounded. 
But  we  do  know  from  Roger  Coke's  Detection  of  the 
Court  and  State  of  England  that  while  his  grandfather,  the 
Chief  Justice,  lay  dying,  Sir  Francis  Windebank  came  to  his 
house  of  Stoke  with  an  Order  of  Council,  to  search  for 

*  Seditious  and  dangerous  papers ',   and  '  took  away  Coke's 
4  Comment  upon  Littleton  written  in  his  own  hand,  and,  as 
'  he  believes,  51  other  MSS.'  ...  *  In  1641,  "  Such  as  could 

*  be  found  "  of  these  MSS.  were  delivered  up  to  Sir  Robert 

*  Coke  .  .  . ',  but  the  number  of  those  found  is  not  stated. 
And  further,  we  know  from  papers  collected  by  Archbishop 
Tenison,  which  are  now  at  Lambeth,  that  besides  the  more 
valuable  papers  carried  off  by  Windebank,  there  were  many 
others  seized  and  examined  (Johnson's  Life  of  Coke,  vol.  ii, 
p.  323).      Together  with  various  '  antiquities  and  rarities ' 
these  were  contained  in   a  trunk  which  was   *  taken  from 
4  Sir   Edward   Coke's   servant   Pepys '   (Pepys  was   his   most 
confidential  agent  and  secretary)  *  and  brought  to  Bagshot, 

*  by  his   Majesties   commandment,   and    then    broken   up '. 
A  list  of  them   exists  in  a  volume  formerly  belonging  to 
Archbishop  Laud,  now  at  Lambeth.     I  have  examined  this, 
and  I  can  trace  none  of  them  as  existing  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Leicester.    The  Littleton  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
a  few  other  Coke  manuscripts  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
and  other  libraries. 

Though  they  are  not  manuscripts,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
mention  three  of  the  '  rarities '  of  the  Catalogue  by  which 
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the  Chief  Justice  set  store,  which  should  be  at  Holkham,  but 
are  not ;  in  case  any  curious  antiquary  who  reads  this  should 
some  day  discover  them. 

*  A  ringe  sett  with  a  Great  Turkys  whiche  Kinge  Henry 
1  the  8  used  to  wear  and  was  pictured  with  it  on  his  fore 
4  finger.' 

'  A  ringe  sett  with  a  Great  diamond  cutt  with  fawcetts, 
'  given  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  by  Queene  Anne  for  the  dis- 
'  covering  of  the  poysoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  etc.' 

*  A  ringe  with  a  redd  stone  havinge  Queene  Elizabeth's 
1  picture  artificially  graven  on  it.' 

Now,  in  the  list  of  articles  taken  in  the  trunk  to  Bagshot 
we  read :  *  Two  gold  rings,  one  set  with  a  fair  turkeies,  and 
4  the  other  with  a  pointed  diamond  ' — and  in  a  black  box — 
'  one  other  ring  with  a  woman's  head  engraved '.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  these  rings,  and  the 
existing  representatives  of  Chief  Justice  Coke  would  welcome 
any  information  that  could  be  given  as  to  their  present  home. 

II 

There  is  no  record  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
library  during  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  passed 
through  the  hands  of  five  male  heirs,  till  in  1696  it  became 
the  property  of  Edward  Coke  of  Norfolk,  whose  pretty  young 
wife,  Cary  Coke,  took  pleasure  in  a  few  of  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  ;  she  had  them  rebound  aiid  pasted  her  book- 
plate, dated  1701,  inside  their  covers.  Edward  and  Cary 
died  prematurely  in  1707,  and  it  was  their  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
then  aged  10,  who  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  raise  the 
Coke  library  of  manuscripts  to  a  splendour  which  has  had 
few  rivals  in  any  English  gentleman's  house.  Godwick,  the 
earlier  home  of  the  library,  seems  to  have  been  deserted,  and 
for  three  generations  the  books  probably  found  a  home  in  the 
old  Manor  House  at  Holkham.  In  1708  Thomas  Coke's 
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guardians  are  '  cataloguing  and  sorting  the  manuscripts  in 
*  the  Library '  there.  This  boy  collector  of  manuscripts 
lived  with,  and  was  first  educated  by,  one  Mr.  Ellis  at  Isle- 
worth  ;  and  already,  when  he  is  but  13,  he  is  a  young  gentle- 
man, buying  horses  and  a  snuff-box,  and  treating  his  little 
sisters  to  cheese-cakes  and  oysters,  and  the  play.  Then  he 
goes  to  live  with  his  kinsman,  bachelor  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at 
Longford,  in  Derbyshire.  He  has  a  tutor,  Mr.  Wilkins,  who 
writes,  '  The  young  gentleman  is  of  extraordinary  natural 
'  parts,  and  of  great  capacity.  He  has  applied  himself 
'  extreamly  much  in  reading  the  classicks,  Latin  and  English.' 
But  the  lad  delights  more  than  anything  in  cockfighting, 
and  the  worthy  tutor  must  restrict  him  to  one  match  a  week. 
He  is  full  of  impatient  curiosity,  and  writes  to  his  guardian 
to  send  a  saddle,  for  he  wants  to  '  travel  and  see  England  '. 
It  is  July  ;  '  cockfighting  is  out,  and  hunting  not  in  '.  There 
is  no  sport  but  to  shoot  '  sparrows  and  such  little  birds  '.  So 
ardent  is  his  nature,  that  in  1712,  when  the  boy  is  15,  the 
wise  kinsman  sends  him  to  travel  abroad.  Before  he  is  21, 
this  cockfighting  intelligent  Thomas  Coke  has  bought  enough 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books  to  form  one  of  the 
finest  private  libraries  in  England.  That,  I  take  it,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  history  of  the  Holkham 
Library ;  by  far  the  largest  part  of  it  was  bought  by  a  boy. 
He  stays  in  France,  he  stays  longer  in  Italy,  and  he  returns 
to  England  after  five  years  by  way  of  Vienna,  Dresden, 
Leipsic,  Berlin,  Hanover,  Amsterdam,  Brussels.  From  letters 
that  remain,  it  might  be  supposed  that  his  time  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  fencing,  riding,  dancing,  and  *  going  into  society  '. 
But  he  was  fortunate  in  having  as  his  '  Governor '  one 
Dr.  Thomas  Hobart ;  and  since  it  was  undoubtedly  this 
Dr.  Hobart  who  influenced  Master  Coke  to  buy  manuscripts, 
a  word  must  be  said  about  the  man  who  played  so  vital  a  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Holkham  Library.  Hobart  was  a  Fellow 
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of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  1700.  The  College  books  show  that  he  had 
leave  to  go  abroad  on  several  occasions  before  he  had  leave 
*  to  be  away  from  England  for  3  years  to  go  along  with 
4  Mr.  Cook,  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  grandson  '.  That  he  bought 
manuscripts  for  himself  at  Lyons  we  know  from  a  letter 
written  to  Pere  le  Long,  quoted  by  M.  Henry  Martin ;  and 
he  bought  others  in  Italy.  He  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
£100  a  year  for  life,  the  very  income  which,  about  this  time, 
Mr.  Fenton  recommended  to  Mr.  Gay  as  one  which  would 
ensure  him  *  a  clean  shirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  every 
4  day  of  his  life  '.  He  enjoyed  the  pension  only  ten  years 
after  his  parting  from  Thomas  Coke,  for  he  died  in  1728. 
His  printed  books  were  announced  for  sale  in  1730,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Davies,  of  Paternoster  Row,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  library  of  Pepys's  William  Hewer.  His  manuscripts 
passed  eventually  into  the  Mostyn  Library,  and  the  best  of 
them  were  sold  in  1920  at  Sotheby's.  Influenced  then  by 
Dr.  Hobart,  this  cockfighting  boy  of  16  spends  3,000  livres 
on  manuscripts  at  Lyons.  When  he  is  20,  there  -is  a  bill  for 
books  at  Venice  of  2,358  livres,  and  at  Padua  for  4,779.  In 
Holland  his  purchases  cost  him  1,612  Dutch  guilders,  and  on 
his  return  to  England,  aged  21,  there  is  a  payment  of  5,745 
French  livres  for  books.  His  early  harvest  brought  him  at 
least  400  manuscripts,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
bought  a  great  number  of  early  printed  books  as  well. 

Monsieur  Leon  Dorez,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (who 
knows  much  more  than  any  one  else  about  the  Holkham 
manuscripts),  has  already  told  us  in  his  Catalogue  of  twenty- 
one  of  Lord  Leicester's  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  how 
Thomas  Coke  bought  forty  manuscripts  from  the  convent  of 
the  Augustins  dechausses  at  Lyons.  We  have  seen  that 
3,000  French  livres  were  paid  for  these.  Among  them  are  the 
splendid  '  Chroniques  d'Hainault ',  executed  for  the  family  of 
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Berlaimont  Ligne,  and  the  still  finer  *  Chroniques  de  Flan- 
dres ',  executed  for  Charles  the  Bold  and  Margaret  of  York  ; 
a  fine  Horace  and  Persius  (318),  one  of  nearly  twenty  immense 
volumes  executed  for  Raphael  de  Marcatellis,  Abbot  of 
St.  Bavon  at  Ghent,  natural  son  of  Philippe  le  Bon,  which 
are  now  at  Holkham  and  are  interesting  as  evidence  of  the 
conservatism  of  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  later  fifteenth  century, 
who  could  not  brook  that  his  library  should  be  polluted  by 
print.  There  are  a  noble  Seneca  (370),  and  a  still  nobler 
Livy  (344),  both  of  which  belonged  to  Lipsius,  and,  later,  to 
Don  Caspar  de  Haro,  son  of  Olivares,  as  did  others  now  at 
Holkham  ;  a  thirteenth-century  Codex  Legum  Visigothorum 
(212),  which  Madden  believed  to  be  unique  in  England  ;  and 
a  magnificent  copy  of  Azo  upon  Justinian  (206). 

The  large  sum  paid  at  Padua  bought  between  thirty  and 
forty  manuscripts  from  the  Monastery  of  St.  John  in  Viri- 
dario.  Most  of  these  are  fine  books,  and  they  have  this 
additional  merit  that  they  record  the  names  of  their  donors. 
Scardeoni  in  his  *  De  antiquitate  urbis  Patavii '  (Basle,  1560), 
tells  us  about  these  learned  and  judicious  men,  and  about  the 
monastery,  '  ubi  est  Bibliotheca  prae  ceteris  admirabilis '. 
John  Marchanova,  '  philosophus  et  medicus,  ac  poeta  illu- 
stris ',  and  also  an  antiquary,  was  one ;  Johannes  Bapt. 
Lignamine,  Bishop  of  Concordia,  was  another,  Papal  Legate 
to  Spain,  France,  and  Venice.  A  third  was  John  Calphurnius. 
He  had  a  statue  and  a  tomb  in  the  Monastery  Church  with 
a  Greek  epitaph  and  also  a  Latin,  whose  concluding  words, 
I  hope,  Holkham  may  be  said  to  render  true  : 

*  Calphurni  cineres  sunt  hie :  possessor  Olympi 

Est  animus  :  volitat  fama  per  ora  virum.' 
Lastly,  and  perhaps  best,  was  the  excellent  priest,  Peter  de 
Montagnana.    He  taught  in  three  languages  and  could  write 
and  read  others.     His  biographer  holds  it  as  a  miracle  that 
any  one  should  have  collected  so  many  and  such  precious 
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books,  and  he  bequeathed  them  all  to  St.  John  in  Viridario, 
whence  many  have  come  to  Holkham.  His  books  are,  to  use 
Chief  Justice  Coke's  phrase,  '  much  quoted  in  the  margent ', 
and  his  script,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  perfectly  beautiful. 

The  Provost  of  Eton  has  reminded  us  that  the  touchstone 
of  a  gentleman's  library  used  to  be  its  possession  of  Greek 
manuscripts.  Dr.  Hobart  must  have  instilled  this  doctrine 
into  his  pupil,  who  had  already  enriched  himself  with  some 
forty  Greek  manuscripts  when  he  returned  to  England  in 
1718.  And  there  were  many  more  to  come.  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  shall  tell  their  story  as  it  is  written  in  his  Catalogue 
of  the  Holkham  Manuscripts  :  '  By  a  singular  concurrence  of 
'  dates  and  titles  we  were  led  to  conclude  that  a  great  propor- 
'  tion  of  the  Greek  MSS.  at  Holkham  were  once  in  the 
'  Library  of  Julius  Justinian,  Procurator  of  St.  Mark,  a  list 
'  of  which  was  cursorily  taken  by  Montfaucon  in  1698,  and 
'  published  in  his  Diarium  Italicum  (410,  Paris,  1708,  p.  433) 
'  and  repeated  in  Bibl.  MSS.  vol.  I,  p.  483.  All  doubt  was 
'  removed  by  our  ascertaining  that  a  note  had  been  written 
'  by  Montfaucon  himself  in  each  of  the  MSS.,  precisely 
'  corresponding  to  the  notes  he  afterwards  printed.  Mont- 
'  faucon  again  refers  to  these  MSS.  in  his  Palaeographia 
*  Graeca,  p.  xxiv,  and  states  them  to  have  been  80  in  number 
4  "  quorum  plerique  optimae  notae  ".  Before  they  came  into 
'  the  possession  of  Justinian,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
'  that  the  larger  portion  belonged  to  two  priests  of  Crete  of 
'  the  name  of  Morazenus,  one  of  whom,  Joannes,  himself 
'  transcribed  nearly  all  those  which  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
'  1 5th  century.'  Madden  then  gives  some  illuminating 
extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Humphrey  Wanley,  Librarian  to 
my  Lord  Harley  (MS.  Lansdowne  771)  : 

'  Jan   1 8,   lyff  Mr.   Smith  of  Venice  writes   that  the 

'  Giustiniani  will  not  part  with  their  MSS.' 
April,  same  year,  Lord  Harley  sends  Mr.  Andrew  Hey  to 
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purchase  manuscripts  in  France  and  Italy,  and  says,  '  At 
4  Venice,  get  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  Smith's  MSS.,  and  enquire 
'  how  matters  go  about  Giustiniani's  Gk.  MSS.'  Mr.  Wanley 
then  notes  several  occasions  on  which  his  hopes  are  disappointed 
of  seeing  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk's  manuscripts ;  but  he  comes 
at  length  to  the  desired,  and  still  disappointing,  moment. 

1721,  May  1 8.  4 Mr.  Downes  took  me  yesterday  to 
4  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  who  shewed  me  part  of  his  MSS.  with 
4  much  humanity  for  above  3  hours  together,  and  will  send 
'  to  me  to  see  the  rest,  as  soon  as  he  can  have  Leasure.  He 
4  has  bought  all  the  MSS.  of  the  family  of  Giustiniani  at 
4  Venice ;  and  the  case  wherein  the  Greek  MSS.  were,  was 
4  first  opened  yesterday.  He  has  also  assurance  of  300  MSS. 
4  more,  to  be  sent  to  him  soon.' 

More  than  seventy  of  Montfaucon's  list  are  certainly  at  Holk- 
ham, and  the  whole  number  of  Greek  manuscripts  approaches 
1 20.  A  few  more  can  be  traced.  One  Iliad  and  Batrachomyo- 
machia  is  from  the  Strozzi  Library  ;  it  was  collated  by  Mait- 
taire,  as  was  an  earlier  copy  of  the  same,  formerly  Pietro  de 
Montagnana's.  Several  were  in  Bernardino  Trevisani's 
collection  and  were  seen  there  by  Montfaucon ;  a  Carmina 
Sibyllina  (266)  was  bought  in  1689  by  Abr.  Seidel  from  a 
monastery  in  Thessaly ;  John  Calphurnius  owned  one  (276) 
of  the  three  Plutarchs ;  Isocrates  has  4  Marc  Musurus  et 
amicorum  meorum  '  inscribed  in  him.  But,  unless  M.  Dorez 
knows,  the  secret  is  lost  of  the  provenance  of  the  two  Byzantine 
Gospels  of  the  xi-xii  century,  one  of  which  (4)  is  remarkable 
for  its  giving  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  as  well  as  their 
portraits,  a  feature,  I  believe,  unusual,  if  not  unknown  in 
Byzantine  illumination  before  the  fourteenth  century ;  nor 
do  we  know  whence  came  the  Pindars,  the  two  Aristophanes 
(269,  270),  which  Madden  thought  well  deserving  of  collation, 
two  of  the  Greek  Psalters  (19,  20),  the  Hippocrates  (282), 
the  Aesop  (278),  or  the  eleventh-century  Lexicon  of  St. 
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Cyril  (289),  of  which  Madden  writes,  *  It  is  the  most 
*  beautiful  specimen  of  Greek  calligraphy  ever  produced.' 

I  think  about  300  of  Thomas  Coke's  manuscripts  bear  marks 
of  their  former  ownership.  Among  the  more  agreeable 
manuscripts  to  handle,  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  those  who 
once  owned  them,  are  the  '  Libro  della  Natura  '  written  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  own  hand,  which  afterwards  belonged  to 
Giuseppe  Ghezzi,  pittore,  who  says  he  bought  it  *  con  gran 
forza  d'oro ' ;  the  volume  of  sketches  and  memoranda 
attributed  to  the  hand  of  Raphael ;  the  Dante  of  Aeneas 
Sylvius ;  the  Boccaccio  painted  by  Taddeo  Crivelli  for  Alberto 
d'Este;  the  lovely  prayer-book  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and 
Clarice  Orsini ;  a  '  Statuta  '  of  Queen  Elizabeth's ;  Cardinal 
Grimani's  Aristotle ;  beautiful  books  of  Bernardo  Rota,  the 
poet ;  Gian  Filiazzi's  Cicero  with  its  picture  of  Cicero  having 
his  throat  cut ;  books  of  Filippo  Maria  Sforza,  Gonzaga, 
Loredano,  Nicholas  Fortiguerra,  and  other  eminent  Italians. 
And  the  '  wondrous  charm  of  antiquity '  is  surely  felt  by  those 
who  open  certain  ninth-century  volumes,  the  Cicero  that  has 
the  press-mark  of  Cluny,  or  the  Gospels  which  Lutharius  the 
deacon  wrote  for  the  community  at  Schutthorn  about  A.D.  800. 

So  this  remarkable  boy,  Thomas  Coke,  returns  to  England 
with  some  delightful  possessions.  He  has  bought  statues  and 
pictures  and  many  beautiful  '  incunabula '  as  well.  The 
'  300  more  MSS.'  of  which  he  told  Mr.  Wanley  may  have 
come,  I  think,  for  in  1722  £34  was  paid  for  the  freight  of 
4  books  from  oversea  '.  He  has  shown  a  catholic  taste.  Some 
may  think,  perhaps,  that  there  are  too  many  manuscripts  of 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  I  believe  these  contain  legends,  and  variae 
lectiones  which  are  found  refreshing  by  the  more  erudite 
palates  which  can  taste  them.  But  there  are  classics  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  the  Odyssey,  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon,  Theognides,  Sophocles,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Onosander ; 
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several  later  Greek  writers  on  philosophical,  geographical,  and 
astrological  subjects,  whom  Madden  regarded  as  interesting 
and  important ;  Terence  (three  manuscripts)  ;  nine  Virgils, 
of  which  several  are  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;  six  of  Horace,  the  same  of  Ovid  ;  Lucan  ;  Juvenal 
and  Persius ;  Statius  ;  Sallust  (four)  ;  Caesar  (four)  ;  Livy 
(fourteen)  ;  Tacitus  ;  Valerius  Maximus,  Eutropius  ;  Orosius, 

*  a  very  valuable  MS.' ;    a  Propertius,  unluckily  not  quite 
perfect ;    and  various  later  Latin  authors.     Among  orators, 
philosophers,    &c.,    there    are    nineteen    Ciceros ;     Asconius 
Pedianus  ;  Pomponius  Mela  ;   a  fine  Pliny's  Natural  History  ; 
Apuleius   de   Magia  ;     Macrobius  ;     Cassiodorus  ;    Priscian  ; 
Boethius  ;   an  eleventh-century  Isidorus  of  Seville  ;   a  collec- 
tion of  Scriptores  Rei  Agrariae  et  Geometricae,  which  Madden 
considered  of  remarkable  interest,  and  ascribed  to  the  twelfth 
century ;     and    three    cinquecento    collections    of    ancient 
epitaphs  and  inscriptions  found  in  Italy.     These  were  lent 
in  1870  to  Mommsen,  who  wrote  to  the  late  Lord  Leicester  : 

*  By  far  the  most  important  is  the  collection  of  Inscriptions 

*  from  Frioul  and  the  German  and  Italian  districts  near  to 
4  it,  made  by  Giacomo  Valvasone  of  Maniago.    We  had  from 
1  other  libraries  some  of  his  minor  notices,  and  imperfect 
1  extracts  made  by  Muratori  from  your  volume  :   this  seemed 

*  lost,  and  so  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  to  certain  conclusions 
1  about  this  author.     Now  I  have  been  able  to  add  some 
'  inscriptions   hitherto   unknown   to   my   Supplementa,   and 

*  also  to  join  him  (Valvasone)   to  the  long  list  of  forgers. 

*  Happily  his  original  productions  are  easily  found  out,  and 
1  the  main  part  of  his  copies  is  good  and  useful.    The  MS. 

*  is  autograph,  that  is,  written  under  the  direction  of  Valvasone 
'  himself,   and  corrected   by  him,   and  is  certainly  unique. 
'  You   will   have   observed   at   the   close   the   notice   about 

*  Giovanni  da  Udine,  which  my  friends  tell  me  is  of  some 
4  interest  for  the  story  of  that  painter.'    Later  and  Renaissance 
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prose  writers  are  very  well  represented.  There  is  a  Leopold  de 
Northoff,  Origines  Comitum  de  Marca,  which  Dr.  Levison 
of  Bonn  thought  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable,  and 
perhaps  in  the  author's  hand  ;  and,  among  several  less  well- 
known  writers,  there  is  a  History  of  Reggio  by  Guido  Panci- 
rolli,  which  Madden  believed  to  be  the  author's  copy,  and 
which  was  unpublished,  at  any  rate  when  Madden  wrote. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  six  fine  copies  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  two  of  them  fourteenth-century,  and  showing, 
according  to  Panizzi,  '  belle  variante,  buone  e  sconosciute 
lezioni '.  One  of  them  has  remarkable  illuminated  pictures 
on  every  page.  Madden  described  these  as  '  executed  in  a 
very  rude  and  singular  style ',  but  then,  borrowing  his  language 
from  Mary  Bennett,  he  admitted  that  *  perhaps  they  are  not 
wholly  without  merit '. 

The  Holkham  manuscript  of  the  Convivio  is  now  known  to 
scholars.  But  a  specially  interesting  part  of  Thomas  Coke's 
manuscripts  is  the  very  large  collection  of  Italian  chronicles 
of  cities,  Capitolari  and  Commissioni  of  Venice,  and  Ricordi 
or  Relazioni  of  State  affairs,  and  reports  of  different  countries 
made  by  Envoys  to  their  Government.  Many  of  these 
contain  original  documents  of  state,  and  Madden  described 
some  of  them  as  *  very  curious '  and  '  well  worthy  of  attention 
by  historians ',  as  being  inedited  in  his  time.  There  are  more 
than  100  manuscripts  of  this  kind.  Madden  also  thought 
well  of  the  manuscripts  of  '  Synods  and  Councils  and  Con- 
claves, etc.',  particularly  a  twelfth-century  Greek  *  Defini- 
4  tiones  Synodum  Eccles:  Grace: '  which  has  a  double  series 
of  accents  throughout  to  guide  the  voice  in  reading  or 
chanting  the  text ;  a  collection  of  87  original  documents 
connected  with  the  Papal  administration  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century ;  and  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  his  own  handwriting,  is  a  volume  which  all  who 
love  Venice  should  delight  to  look  upon. 
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At  first  Thomas  Coke  is  active  about  his  library  in  matters 
both  small  and  great.  He  lends  some  of  his  Livy's  to  Draken- 
borch,  and  like  his  successors  at  Holkham,  is  at  all  times 
willing  that  scholars  should  make  use  of  his  manuscripts. 
An  early  item  in  the  library  account  is  *  Mousetraps  to  set 
among  the  books  '.  But  gradually  his  love  for  the  manu- 
scripts seems  to  have  waned.  He  marries ;  he  has  to  build 
a  palace  to  contain  his  treasures ;  he  resumes  his  cock- 
fighting  with  enthusiasm  and  keeps  two  packs  of  hounds. 
As  to  this,  however,  we  may  remember  that  Roger  Ascham 
loved  a  cock-fight.  He  becomes  a  politician  and  is  made 
Lord  Lovel  and,  later,  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  cares  for  his 
printed  books  and  clothes  them  in  magnificent  morocco  and 
the  finest  calf,  but  he  leaves  his  manuscripts  coverless  as  they 
had  come  to  him.  But  they  are  properly  arranged  on  their 
shelves  in  the  Library,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
them  forgotten.  Thomas  Coke  dies  in  1759,  and  his  widow 
has  left  many  records  of  the  uncommon  care  she  took  of  her 
possessions.  In  1769  she  sends  her  Hebrew  manuscripts  to 
Dr.  Kennicott,  and  in  1775  an  Inventory,  not  quite  complete, 
of  the  manuscripts  is  made  by  some  one  conversant  with 
manuscripts  and  books.  This  was  afterwards  seen  and  copied 
by  Sir  Thomas  Philipps. 

Ill 

In  1776  the  present  Lord  Leicester's  grandfather,  Thomas 
William  Coke,  succeeded  to  Holkham  with  its  library.  Agri- 
culture, politics,  and  sport  were  the  more  engrossing  occupa- 
tions of  his  life,  and  the  manuscripts  remained  where  they 
were  until  a  memorable  year  dawned  for  them,  1814,  when 
William  Roscoe,  whose  name  is  never  to  be  pronounced 
without  respect  at  Holkham,  paid  his  first  visit  to  them.  All 
of  them  coverless,  and  some  of  them  injured  by  damp  and  the 
worm,  no  doubt  they  looked  poorly.  Still,  they  were  there, 

Q 
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and  several  scholars  already  knew  something  of  the  library. 
Sir  James  Smith  had  written  of  its  delights ;  Roger  Wilbraham, 
F.R.S.  and  Fellow  of  Trinity,  says,  '  For  24  years  I  have 
1  been  hoping  to  see  the  MSS.  properly  examined  and 
'  clothed.'  The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  a  constant  visitor,  but 
it  was  Roscoe  who  persuaded  Mr.  Coke  to  take  the  manu- 
scripts in  hand  ;  they  were  sent  to  him  at  Liverpool  to  be 
cleansed  and  bound  by  one  Mr.  John  Jones,  while  Roscoe 
examined  them  with  the  view  of  compiling  a  catalogue. 
Mr.  Jones  worked  hard  for  eight  years  at  his  task,  giving  up 
every  other  labour,  and  was  only  once  obliged  to  stop,  while 
he  pursued  a  son  who  had  eloped  with  a  young  lady  to 
Ireland.  His  bill  for  binding  nearly  750  volumes  and  repairing 
them  when  required,  was  £1,144,  which  Lord  Spencer 
thought  amazingly  moderate.  Roscoe,  in  spite  of  ill  health 
and  many  financial  troubles,  worked  on  the  catalogue, 
receiving  assistance  from  Dean  Gaisford,  Mr.  Douce,  Panizzi, 
and  others,  until  1825,  when  he  says  he  has  enough  material 
to  fill  a  respectable  volume,  but  '  wishes  for  a  coadjutor  of 
'  distinguished  scholarship,  to  revise  and  prepare  the  Catalogue 
'  for  publication  '.  He  writes  modestly  enough,  '  The  great 

*  variety  of  languages  and  subjects  .  .  .  renders  it  perhaps 
'  impossible  for  any  one  person  (especially  for  one  who  is  an 

*  interloper  and  not  a  professor  in  such  matters)  to  appear 

*  before  the  public  without  committing  errors.'    Mr.  Madden 
is  engaged,  and  begins  his  revision  of  Roscoe  in  March  1826. 
Soon  Mr.  Roscoe  '  is  more  than  delighted  by  the  unrivalled 
'  knowledge  and  industry '  of  his  coadjutor.     But  at  length 
the   child   swallows    up    the   parent.      By   November    1827 
Mr.  Madden's  '  corrections  and  additions '  are  so  numerous 
that   the   Catalogue   would   fill   many  volumes.     Roscoe  is 
perhaps  unwilling  to  *  appear  before  the  public  '  in  any  other 
capacity  but  that  of  the  Catalogue's  chief  editor.     At  any 
rate,  he  advises  Mr.  Coke  that  the  expenses  of  printing  will  be 
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prohibitive.  Mr.  Madden  copies  out  the  whole  ;  it  is  bound 
by  Jones  in  eight  folio  volumes ;  and  it  remains  at  Holkham, 
a  monument  of  Roscoe's  literary  enthusiasm,  of  Madden's 
scholarship  and  industry. 

For  we  know  now  that  this  Catalogue  is  almost  entirely 
Madden's  work.  He  bequeathed  his  Diaries  and  Correspon- 
dence to  the  Bodleian,  with  instructions  that  they  were  not 
to  be  examined  until  1920.  From  an  inspection  of  these 
documents  we  learn  that  Madden,  on  the  first  of  his  two 
visits  to  Holkham,  was  astounded  at  the  quality  of  the  manu- 
scripts. l  They  are  superb,'  he  writes,  '  and  valuable  beyond 
4  any  estimate,  equal  to  most  of  those  at  the  British  Museum 
i  or  Oxford.  But  Roscoe  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  the 
1  Catalogue.  It  would  take  a  year  to  do  it  properly.'  He  had 
not  even  touched  the  Greek  Fathers,  with  whom  Madden 
is  soon  assisted  by  Archdeacon  Glover,  '  a  profound  scholar  ', 
who  had  assisted  Pettigrew  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex'  catalogue. 
For  two  and  a  half  years  Madden  works  on  the  Catalogue,  which 
he  begins  to  find '  very  troublesome ',  at  Oxford  and  the  British 
Museum.  There  are  petulant  entries  in  the  Diary  :  *  Finished 
'  the  Greek  Fathers,  damn  them,  they  have  given  me  more 
'  trouble  than  they  are  worth.'  Madden  was  violently  angry 
at  the  decision  not  to  print  the  Catalogue,  by  which  he  hoped 
to  gain  considerable  reputation,  and  permitted  himself  strong 
language  about  Mr.  Coke  and  the  Catalogue.  He  reveals 
himself  in  his  diaries  and  letters  as  the  victim  of  a  '  Sensibility  J 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  Miss  Marianne  Dashwood  herself, 
and,  while  working  on  the  Catalogue,  he  was  troubled  by 
many  cares,  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  anxieties  about  his 
prospects  of  a  place  in  the  British  Museum.  Now  he  writes 
that  he  is  working  '  con  amore  ',  now  that  he  detests  *  this 
long  and  tedious  business  '.  So  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  his  work  unequal,  and  that  errors  of  detail  are  to  be 
detected  in  it.  Palaeographical  knowledge  has  increased  so 

02 
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much  since  1828,  that  some  of  Madden's  judgements  as  to 
the  date  of  manuscripts  would  now  have  to  be  revised.  But 
his  Catalogue  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
comment,  description,  and  information.  Roscoe  made  use  of 
it  for  a  paper  he  contributed  on  the  Holkham  manuscripts 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
which  will  be  found  in  vol.  ii. 

Thomas  William  Coke  added  seven  manuscripts  of  the  very 
first  class  to  the  library.  In  1816  Mr.  Roscoe  sold  his  library 
and  his  pictures,  and  Mr.  Coke  expressed  his  willingness  to 
buy  whatever  Mr.  Roscoe  would  wish  to  see  at  Holkham.  It 
is  a  subject  rather  painful  to  dwell  upon,  for  Roscoe  made 
out  a  far  too  modest  list  of  books  and  manuscripts,  otherwise 
the  library,  rich  as  it  is,  would  have  been  considerably  richer. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  printed  books,  he  desired  Mr.  Coke 
to  buy  his  extraordinarily  fine  Biblia  Pauperum  and  the 
Mainz  Psalter  of  1459,  for  which  mercy  thanks  are  due  to 
him.  But  he  had  ten  manuscripts  which  should  all  have 
been  transferred  to  Holkham.  Only  one  was  secured,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  It  is  the  exquisite  Bible  which  M.  Dorez 
has  described  as  '  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  executed 
4  in  the  first  half  of  the  XlVth  century,  belonging  perhaps  to 
'  the  Anti  Pope  Clement  VII '.  Roscoe  had  bought  this 
from  one  Mme  Jobe,  of  Rouen,  for  *  between  £60  and  £70, 
'  with  the  binding  '.  He  could  not  advise  Mr.  Coke  to  offer 
more  than  £100  for  it,  but  Mr.  Coke  seems  to  have  been 
desirous  of  possessing  it.  Roscoe  accordingly  went  up  to 
£150,  but  two  Liverpool  booksellers  gave  £178,  like  Dodson 
and  Fogg,  t  on  speculation '.  This  done,  another  letter 
arrives  from  Mr.  Coke,  in  consequence  of  which  Roscoe  goes 
to  the  booksellers  and  induces  them  to  part  with  their  prize 
for  200  guineas. 

In  the  same  letter  in  which  these  facts  are  communicated, 
Roscoe  writes  :  *  I  am  sending  in  a  chest  of  lately  bound 
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*  MSS.  a  very  curious  MS.  just  brought  here  from  the  Con- 
'  tinent,   being  a  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
1  represented  in  figures  as  a  preparation  for  a  Block-book,  and 

*  which  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  I  ever  saw. 
1  My   auctioneer,    Winstanley,    bought   it   from    a    Catholic 

*  priest  who  brought  it  to  him,  for  £28,  and  offers  it  to  me 
'  for  £30,  at  which  if  you  should  take  a  liking  for  such  a  dislo- 

*  cated  set  of  figures  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  it  is  quite 

*  at  your  service.     I  believe  there  is  not  such  another  in  the 
'  kingdom,  if  in  existence.'     This  is  the  delightful  volume 
described  by  M.  Dorez  under  the  title  of  *  Bible  en  Images  ', 
executed  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     It  is  also  referred  to  by  Sir  G. 
Warner  in  his  description  of  Queen  Mary's  Psalter  as  being 
of  singular  interest  artistically  and  otherwise.     No  trace  has 
been  found  of  the  provenance  of  the   magnificent  Virgil  in 
two  volumes,  with  Flemish  school  miniatures,  and  the  text 
dated  1474,  which  we  find  Roscoe  sending  to  Mr.  Coke  in 
1818.      These   volumes    are    still   clothed   in    their    original 
binding  of  stamped  calf,  with  great  metal  bosses.    M.  Dorez 
thinks  that  Roscoe  must  have  sacrificed  many  ancient  bindings 
precious  to  the  eyes  of  an  antiquary,  during  the  process  of 
putting  the  manuscripts  in  order.    He  seems  to  echo  the  lament 
of  the  books  in  *  Philobiblon  '  about  their  '  Vestibus  .   .  . 

*  datis  antiquitus,  violentis  manibus  laceratis  '.     But  I  trust 
Mr.  Roscoe  may  stand  cleared  of  such  an  imputation.     He 
says  distinctly  that  he  found  the  manuscripts  '  deprived  of 
their  original  covers  '  ;  and  in  a  letter  dated  2  February  1815 
he  writes,  '  In  case  the  ancient  binding  is  in  any  tolerable 

*  condition  it  is  better  to  preserve  it  than  to  change  it  for  the 
'  finest  modern  binding,'  and  again,  *  I  am  always  desirous 
'  of    retaining    the    ancient    binding    wherever    it    can    be 
1  preserved.' 

In   1818   also  Mr.   Coke  was  lucky  enough  to  buy   two 
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Gospels  and  two  Missals  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Weingarten  in  Suabia.  The  Gospels  are  Anglo- 
Saxon,  perhaps  of  the  Winchester  school,  the  Missals  are  German 
of  the  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  century.  All  are  in  their 
original  bindings  of  oak  boards,  varying  in  thickness  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  covered 
with  red  leather.  The  upper  covers  are  adorned  with  figures 
of  silver  gilt  in  high  relief,  and  delicate  filagree  work  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  But  they  have  been  so 
admirably  described  and  illustrated  in  M.  Dorez'  Catalogue 
that  it  is  not  needful  to  describe  them  again,  though  their 
history  may  be  touched  upon.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels 
were  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Weingarten  by  the  Lady  Judith, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders.  Her  first  husband 
was  Tosti,  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  brother  of  King 
Harold.  Tosti  being  slain  at  Stamford  Bridge,  his  wife  fled 
to  Bruges,  doubtless  carrying  her  two  British  manuscripts 
with  her.  She  afterwards  married  Duke  Guelf  the  Fourth. 
We  have  but  to  fetch  Monk  Symeon  from  a  neighbouring 
shelf  in  the  library  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
lady  and  her  love  for  fine  manuscripts  and  costly  bindings. 
'  Tosti ',  says  Symeon, '  always  held  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert 
'  in  veneration,  and  adorned  it  with  no  scanty  gifts.  .  .  . 

*  His  wife,  also,  Judith,  ...  an  honourable  and  devout  woman, 
'  exceedingly    loved    St.    Cuthbert    and    contributed    many 
'  ornaments  to  his  Church.'     He  then  tells  the  story  how 
Judith  promised  to  give  yet  more  gifts,  yea,  even  landed 
possessions,  if  she  might  be   allowed   to  enter  the  church 
(which  St.  Cuthbert  had  forbidden  to  women)  and  pray  at 
his  shrine.     How  she  began  by  sending  her  maid,  thinking 
that  if  the  maid  got  in  safely,  the  mistress  might  follow  ;   and 
how  the  poor  damsel  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  churchyard 
when  a  gust  of  wind  attacked  her  and  racking  pains  followed 

*  which  ended  only  with  her  life  '.    How  the  terrified  Countess 
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sought  to  make  amends  with  *  a  richly  ornamented  Crucifix, 

*  and  images  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John  which  she  clad  in  gold 
'  and  silver  and  offered  them  and  many  other  ornaments  to 
'  the  church.'    Did  not  M.  Dorez  pronounce  that  the  covers 
of  her  Gospels  are  of  continental  workmanship,  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  think  that  they  had  been  executed  in  England, 
like  their  contents,  and  originally  intended  for  St.  Cuthbert. 
The  cover  of  the  later  of  the  Missals  is  also  a  reliquary,  with 
the  names  engraved  of  the  powerful  saints  whose  bones  lie 
within,  Our  Lady  herself,  and  also  SS.  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
Peter,  Paul,  James,  George,  and  Oswald.    These  four  manu- 
scripts had  been  looted  from  the  castle  of  Fulda  (where  was 
preserved  the  library  of  Weingarten)  by  General  Thiebault 
in  1806.    He  admits  in  his  memoirs  that,  while  sending  some 
to  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  and  others  to  the  Library 
of  Fulda,  he  kept  several  for  himself.     In  October  1818  one 
Mr.  Phillipps,  an  auctioneer  of  London,  informs  Mr.  Coke 
that  he  has  four  rich  manuscripts  to  dispose  of  at  a  price  of 
£200.     They  come  from  M.  Delahante,  a  dealer  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham  is  sent  to  inspect  them,  and  he  reports 
in   a   few   days  :     *  The   MSS.   are   more   curious   for   their 
'  bindings  than  their  contents,  these  bindings  being  of  em- 

*  bossed  silver,  one  of  them  apparently  of  gold,  but  possibly 

*  only  of  gilt  metal.    They  are  enriched  with  precious  stones 
'  which  are  probably  of  little  value.'    My  friend  Mr.  Douce, 
who  was  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
writes  :  '  The  covers  of  3  of  the  MSS.  are  the  most  interesting 
'  parts  of  them,  the  4th  is  curious  for  its  antiquity,  about  the 

*  9th  or  loth  century.    MSS.  with  such  covers  are  extremely 
'  rare  everywhere,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  any  in 

*  this  country.     They  have  not  more  than  8  or  10  in  the 
'  Royal  Library  at  Paris.'     In  a  second  letter,  Mr.  Douce 
proceeds  :    '  The  MSS.  are  doubtless  worthy  of  being  placed 
'  in  any  collection.  .  .  .     The  paintings  are  rude  and  of  little 
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'  value,  as  being  of  common  subjects.     If  I  was  an  affluent 
4  collecter,  I  should  not  scruple  to  offer  100  or  150  Guineas 

*  for  them.'     It  is  as  well  for  Holkham  that  Nollekens  had 
not  at  that  time  left  his  fortune  to  Mr.  Douce.    Mr.  Coke 
apparently  boggles  at  the  price  demanded.     It  is  but  two 
years  since  he  spent  £2,000  for  pictures  and  books  at  Roscoe's 
sale,  and  bills  are  coming  in  from  Jones  the  book-binder. 
So  Wilbraham  writes  a  fortnight  later,  that  he  will  try  and 
bring  down  Mr.  Phillipps  to  the  terms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coke. 
He  will  be  very  wily,  but  he  urges  Mr.  Coke  to  secure  the 
manuscripts,  '  for  he  has  just  heard  that  Mr.  Heber  is  in 
town,  a  dangerous  rival.'     Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  sent  to 
inspect  and  he  reports  enthusiastically  but  adds :    '  I  did  not 
1  make  any  notes  on  the  spot,  lest  Mr.  Auctioneer  should 

*  thereby  be  induced  to  set  a  higher  value  on  his  treasures.' 
On    20    October    Mr.    Wilbraham    reports    to    Mr.    Coke : 

*  Phillipps  thinks  £200  ridiculously  too  high,  an  idea  which 
'  I  encouraged  very  much,  and  he  promised  to  write  to  the 
1  owner  at  Paris  to  urge  him  to  make  a  further  reduction  of 
'  his  demands.    Mr.  Phillipps  was  very  anxious  to  send  them 

*  down  to  you,  which  I  affected  to  discourage  very  much, 
4  though,  in  fact,  I  was  more  anxious  for  that  measure  than 
'  he  was,  lest  they  should  be  seen  by  Mr.  Grenville,  Mr.  Heber, 
f  or  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  who  would  snap  them  up  even 
'  at  the  high  price  now  asked.     Mr.  P.   told  me  he  had 
'  advanced  £100  upon  the  MSS.  and  the  duties,  carriage,  etc. 
4  come  to  £15  more.     I  pretended  to  think  he  would  have 

*  some  difficulty  in  covering  his  own  advance  and  expenses, 
4  which  he  himself  seemed  to  fear,  and  he  was  pleased  at  my 

*  saying  that  the  most  I  could  advise  you  to  give  would  be 

*  100  Guineas.     The  consequence  is  that  they  will  be  sent 
'  down  to  you  by  the  Fakenham  coach  to-morrow,  and  it 
'  may  be  advisable  that  they  should  leave  Holkham  no  more.' 
They  have  left  Holkham  only  once,  when  they  were  sent  to 
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Mr.  Roscoe  for  purposes  of  his  Catalogue,  and  travelled — 
Judith's  precious  volumes — by  '  Goldby's  waggon  from  the 
George  Inn,  Smithfield '.  Mr.  Dibdin  saw  them  as  they 
passed  through  London,  and  declared  that,  had  he  met 
with  them  abroad,  he  would  have  given  £500  for  them  for 
Lord  Spencer. 

Since  that  year,  so  eventful  for  the  Holkham  Library,  when 
Mr.  Douce  belittled  Early  English  work  as  rude  and  common, 
and  the  inconceivable  haggling  went  on  over  the  price — it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Parisian  dealer  had  consented  to  take  100 
guineas — no  more  manuscripts  have  been  added  to  the 
collections  made  by  Edward,  by  Thomas,  and  by  Thomas 
William  Coke,  except  a  volume  of  household  accounts  kept  by 
Chief  Justice  Coke's  first  wife,  Bridget  Paston,  in  1597.  This 
was  bought  for  £50  at  Mr.  Ord's  sale  in  1829  :  £50  !  the 
price  paid  a  few  years  previously  for  the  fine  copy  of  the 
Mainz  Psalter.  Half  a  dozen  overlooked  by  Roscoe  are  at 
this  moment  being  repaired  and  bound,  and  will  soon  rejoin 
their  ancient  companions  on  the  shelves.  The  memory  of 
the  three  collectors  is  kept  green  at  Holkham,  that  of  the 
chief  collector  especially  so,  perhaps,  in  winter,  from  one 
rather  curious  circumstance.  The  Holkham  farms  used  to  be 
held  by  a  tenure  which  he,  Thomas  Coke,  must  have  highly 
approved — the  payment  at  Christmas  time  of  two  fine 
fighting-cocks  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  In  humaner  days 
this  has  been  commuted  for  a  good  fat  turkey. 


THE  EARLY  CAREER  OF  EDWARD  RABAN,  AFTER- 
WARDS FIRST  PRINTER  AT  ABERDEEN 

BY  E.  GORDON  DUFF  » 

IN    1886   Mr.   Edmond   published   his   very   careful   and 
valuable  book  on  the  Aberdeen  printers.    As  a  bibliography 
it  has  always  been  considered  a  model  piece  of  work,  and 
its  excellence  has  always  appeared  the  more  noteworthy  to 
those  who  understood  the  very  hampering  conditions  under 
which  it  was  conceived  and  carried  out. 

As  inevitably  happens,  no  sooner  was  the  book  published 
than  new  and  important  sources  of  information  came  to 
light,  and  Mr.  Edmond  in  1888  contributed  to  Scottish  Notes 
and  Queries  a  few  short  articles  on  the  later  discoveries.  These 
were  afterwards  reprinted  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Last 
Notes  on  the  Aberdeen  Printers,  issued  in  the  very  limited 
edition  for  private  circulation  of  fifty-six  copies. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Edmond  had  moved  from  Aberdeen  to 
London,  and  his  time  was  fully  occupied  with  his  duties  as 
a  librarian  at  Sion  College,  and  with  outside  literary  work ; 
so  that,  being  far  removed  from  all  the  original  sources  of 
information  and  in  an  entirely  changed  atmosphere,  he  seems 
never  to  have  followed  up  the  various  clues  which  the  newly 
discovered  books  afforded,  or  to  have  worked  further  at 
Raban's  books.  That  he  would  have  done  so  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  unfortunately  that 
opportunity  never  came.  In  the  present  paper  I  have  made 
full  use  of  his  later  discoveries,  and  from  these,  together  with 
other  new  material,  have  endeavoured  to  build  up  the  story 
of  the  adventurous  early  life  of  the  Aberdeen  printer  and 
1  Read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society,  19  December  1921. 
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trace  his  career  before  he  settled  down  in  the  North  for  the 
last  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life.  As  a  lad  he  had  an  eventful 
career,  surpassed  only  by  that  of  an  Aberdeen  lad  and  Scottish 
printer  of  the  century  following,  Peter  Williamson,  who  was 
kidnapped  when  playing  in  the  street,  shipped  off  to  America, 
and  there  sold  as  a  slave. 

In  I §86  all  that  was  known  about  Raban  was  summed  up 
in  Edmond's  introduction  in  one  sentence :  '  Upon  the 
4  authority  of  the  Parson  of  Rothiemay  we  are  informed  that 
'  Edward  Raban  was  an  English  man  by  birth  ;  and  had  we 
'  been  disposed  to  doubt  this  source,  the  matter  is  at  once 
'  set  at  rest  by  the  imprint  of  one  of  his  own  books  in  which 
i  he  styles  himself  Edwardus  Rabanus,  Anglus.  Like  so  many 
'  more  of  his  countrymen  who  followed  the  same  profession 
'  he  came  North  in  search  of  a  suitable  field  in  which  to 
*  exercise  his  craft.' 

The  discovery  of  a  little  book  in  the  library  of  Lord 
Crawford  at  Haigh  Hall  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  Raban's 
early  career.  It  is  a  small  octavo  probably  originally  consisting 
of  72  leaves  but  now  wanting  all  before  Ci.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts  headed  respectively,  4  Raban's  Resolution 
'  against  Drunkenness,'  '  Raban's  Resolution  against  Whore- 
4  dome,'  and  *  Raban's  Resolution  against  Sabbath-breakers.' 
The  author  under  each  heading  begins  with  extracts  from 
Bible  history  and  profane  history,  and  then  passes  to  more 
modern  examples  derived  from  his  own  experiences.  One 
from  the  first  part  is  as  follows : 

I  remember  that  in  the  year  of  Christ  1600,  there  was  no  small  stir  in 
England  (especially  in  and  about  London)  with  mustering,  pressing,  furnishing 
and  sending  of  Captains  and  Soldiers  into  Flanders  to  assist  the  estates  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  sent  out  their  forces  in  the  defence  of  God's  quarrel  and 
their  own,  under  the  conduct  of  the  most  worthy  prince  and  champion,  Maurice 
of  Nassau.  And  at  which  time  also  it  was  my  silly  fortune  to  march  from 
London  with  our  English  Cavellieroes.  But  I  remember  what  merry  days  we 
had  in  London  before  we  took  shipping,  for  we  made  day  and  night  all  one, 
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with  eating,  drinking,  playing,  swearing,  etc.  There  bankrout  voluntary 
Gentlemen,  bankrout  Merchants  and  citizens,  with  runaway  prentices,  hail 
fellow,  well  met ;  he  that  could  not  quaff  off  a  dozen  pots  of  beer  or  a  pottle 
of  wine,  and  swear  an  hour  together,  he  was  not  fit  to  go  in  our  company. 
But  hearken  what  followed  hereupon  :  forsooth  (not  to  dismay  any  good 
soldier)  as  soon  as  we  were  shipped,  the  common  sort  must  bite  in  an  hard 
biscuit,  and  content  himself  twice  a  day  with  a  can  of  ship's  bitter  beer  betwixt 
two  and  two,  and  afterward  betwixt  two  a  biscuit,  and  a  can  of  water  amongst 
four  :  yea  before  we  landed  at  Philippina  our  brave  Gallants  were  glad  to  receive 
the  drops  of  rain,  and  such  water  as  dropped  from  the  ropes  and  sails  of  the 
ship,  in  their  beaver  hattes,  to  quench  their  thirst.  And  this  was  yet  but  a 
beginning  of  sorrows,  for  being  landed  we  marched  forwards  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  this  seance  and  that  fort,  till  we  came  before  Newport,  and 
shortly  after  were  sharply  assaulted  by  Albertus  of  Austenrich,  yet  through  the 
help  of  God  we  slew  at  least  six  thousand  of  the  Spanish  side,  took  many 
prisoners,  and  returned  into  Holland  with  victory. 

Here  we  have  an  interesting  picture  of  young  Raban, 
doubtless  one  of  the  runaway  apprentices,  for  as  he  did  not 
die  until  1658  he  must  have  been  a  lad  in  1600. 

The  war  in  which  Raban  was  engaged  was  the  long  conflict 
between  the  Protestant  states  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the 
rule  of  Spain,  between  William  of  Orange  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  which  beginning  in  1572  continued  for  thirty-seven 
years.  By  1600  both  William  and  Philip  were  dead  and  the 
war  was  being  carried  on  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Archduke  Albert.  Both  sides  were  strongly 
reinforced,  and  at  the  fierce  battle  of  Nieuport,  near  Ostend, 
the  Spaniards  gave  way.  The  Spaniards  under  Spinola  con- 
tinued the  war  vigorously,  but  his  troops  mutinied  and  he 
pronounced  the  subjugation  of  the  United  Provinces  imprac- 
ticable. Spain  was  forced  to  treat  with  the  Dutch,  and 
finally  in  1609  a  ten-years'  truce  was  signed  at  the  Hague. 

The  next  piece  of  autobiography  comes  from  another  book 
printed  by  Raban  at  St.  Andrews  in  1622.  It  is  entitled, 
The  Pope's  New  Tears  Gifts,  Anno  1622.  Containing  a  Dis- 
coverie  of  the  Abuses  of  the  Romane  Clergie.  Written  first  in 
Latine  by  sundrie  Authors  of  their  owne  Profession  :  And  now 
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translated  into  English  by  G.  L.  It  is  a  quarto  of  twenty 
leaves,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  wanting,  and  the  only 
known  copy  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  An  interesting 
fact  about  it  is  that  the  translator  G.  L.  is  almost  certainly 
George  Lauder,  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  Lord 
Lethington,  who  joined  the  English  army,  and,  like  Raban, 
himself  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the 
address  of  '  The  Printer  to  the  Pope  '  the  printer  tells  us 
more  of  himself : 

But  yet  before  I  leave  I  must  tell  your  Holiness  what  were  the  first  occasions, 
even  from  mine  Infancy,  why  I  could  not  settle  my  fancy  in  your  Religion. 
After  that  I  had  served  the  worthy  Estates  of  Holland  full  ten  years  in  their 
tedious  wars,  I  resolved  to  travel  farther  and  see  fashions.  Then  I  took  my 
journey  from  Ryneberke  towards  Colonia  Agrippina,  and  from  thence  forward 
to  Mentz,  Frankford,  Worms,  Frankendale,  Spier,  Strasburg,  etc.,  where 
I  found  company  who  were  bound  to  visit  the  holy  City  of  Rome,  and  I 
resolved  to  go  with  them.  But  when  we  came  to  the  Alps,  I  was  constrained  to 
turn  back  again  with  certain  English  gentlemen  who  came  from  Rome  ;  and 
because  their  guide  was  dead  by  the  way  they  hired  me,  and  I  convoyed  them 
through  all  Germany,  even  to  Hamburg,  visiting  all  the  fair  cities  and  the 
churches  as  we  went.  And  when  we  came  into  a  Papish  Church,  it  was 
delicately  decorated  with  fair  images  and  burning  torches  and  lamps  at  noon- 
dayes  :  but  the  Lutherans  were  nothing  so  brave  :  as  for  the  Calvinists  they 
durst  not  preach  within  three  mile  of  any  town.  Then  again  I  beheld  the 
Papish  priest,  he  ate  and  drank  the  Sacramental  Bread  and  Wine  himself  alone, 
and  gave  the  people  nothing  till  all  was  done,  and  then  he  came  and  sprinkled 
them  with  water.  But  the  Lutherans  were  better  fellows,  the  priest  gave  every 
one  as  much  as  he  took  himself  ;  and  the  Calvinists  dealed  it  amongst  themselves. 

This  extract  takes  us  farther  in  Raban's  career.  Going  off 
as  a  soldier  he  was  in  the  wars  on  the  Continent  for  full  ten 
years.  After  this  he  wandered  about  from  city  to  city  in 
Germany,  and  finally  acted  as  courier  to  an  English  party 
returning  in  a  leisurely  fashion  from  Rome.  Putting  the 
sum  of  all  this  at  twelve  years,  we  know  all  his  occupation 
between  1600  and  1612.  We  have  still  to  account  for  the 
eight  years  between  1612  when  he  was  on  the  Continent  and 
1620  when  he  appeared  as  a  printer  in  Edinburgh. 
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This  period  was  certainly  spent  on  the  Continent,  for  after 
Raban  had  come  to  Scotland  he  speaks  of  himself  in  a  preface 
as  '  a  stranger  to  the  soil ',  and  his  ignorance  as  to  whether  his 
uncle  Peter  was  alive  shows  that  he  had  not  been  in  England. 
He  had  conducted  his  travellers  as  far  as  Hamburg  ;  when 
next  we  meet  with  him  he  is  settled  in  Leyden.  It  is  not 
improbable,  in  the  light  of  his  later  career,  that  when  he  ran 
away  from  London  to  be  a  soldier  he  was  an  apprentice  to 
a  printer.  There  is  at  any  rate  no  doubt  that  he  took  up  this 
trade  during  the  interval  between  1612  and  1620. 

Writing  in  1622  in  his  '  Resolution  against  Drunkenness  ' 
in  the  section  relating  to  Sabbath-breakers,  he  gives  the 
following  instances  : 

It  is  well  known  to  myself  that  within  few  years  there  was  a  servant  man  to 
a  rich  farmer  in  Gelder  Land  who  built  himself  a  cottage  house  upon  the 
Sabbath  days.  And  being  married  and  dwelling  therein,  the  same  house  on 
the  Sabbath  day  was  consumed  with  fire,  himselfe  burnt  and  his  cattle  smothered. 
His  wife  being  in  the  kirk,  came  running  with  her  neighbours  and  might  well 
lament  her  husband,  but  no  ways  help  him.  Yea,  a  master  whom  I  served  in 
mine  owne  science  in  the  fair  city  of  Leyden  had  it  aye  for  a  custom  to  boil 
his  printing  varnish  on  the  Sabbath  days  in  a  garden  house  without  the  city ; 
till  at  last  his  house  took  fire,  and  burnt  the  house,  himself,  and  his  only 
daughter.  He  being  a  rich  man  died  thus  miserable  leaving  none  issue  to 
inherit  his  trash. 

With  this  curious  piece  of  information  about  the  fate  that 
befell  his  master  I  had  hopes  that  we  might  be  able  to  discover 
the  identity  of  that  printer,  that  in  some  history  or  amongst 
the  records  there  might  be  an  entry  relating  to  so  tragic  a 
disaster,  but  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
information  upon  that  point. 

I  wrote  to  one  reputed  authority  in  Leyden  asking  if  any- 
thing was  known  of  a  rich  printer  who  died  childless  between 
1610  and  1620,  and  I  received  a  post-card  with  the  information 
that  only  one  Leyden  printer  died  during  that  period  and  he 
left  a  family.  As  I  had  definite  records  of  at  least  a  dozen 
Leyden  printers  who  died  during  that  period  I  could  not 
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consider  the  reply  to  my  query  satisfactory,  and  I  still  look 
forward  to  obtaining  from  some  source  or  other  a  full  identifi- 
cation of  the  man.  In  those  leisurely  days  any  untoward 
event  became  a  nine  days'  wonder,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  a  '  judgment ',  and 
would  probably  occasion  a  ballad  or  broadsheet,  or  find  its 
way  into  local  chronicles  or  sermons. 

The  eight  years  between  1612  and  1620  are  now  partly 
accounted  for.  Raban  was  working  as  an  assistant  to  a  Leyden 
printer  who  died  during  the  period,  and  he  was  thus  left 
stranded.  Now,  as  an  Englishman,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  seek  work  with  one  of  the  Leyden 
printers  to  whom  his  knowledge  of  the  language  would  be 
valuable.  There  were  several  printers  who  issued  English 
books :  Jan  Claez  van  Dorpe  (1596-1648),  Hendrik  van 
Haestens  (1598-1629),  Jacob  Marcus  (1609-54),  Jan  Paedts 
Jacobsz  (1569-1629),  and  others.  But  of  all  such  presses 
then  at  work  in  Leyden  one  stands  out  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  there  that 
Raban  was  employed,  the  celebrated  *  Pilgrim  Press  '  carried 
on  between  1617  and  1619  by  William  Brewster  and  Thomas 
Brewer. 

William  Brewster  was  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
and  later  entered  the  service  of  William  Davison  whom  he 
accompanied  on  an  embassy  to  the  Low  Countries  in  1585-7. 
From  1594-1607  he  was  *  postmaster '  at  Scrooby,  but 
becoming  involved  in  the  separatist  movement  was  compelled 
to  fly  to  the  Continent.  He  and  his  followers  settled  first  at 
Amsterdam,  but  passed  on  soon  to  Leyden,  and  there  as 
a  means  of  support  started  a  printing  press  assisted  with 
money  by  Thomas  Brewer,  a  wealthy  sympathizer.  About 
1616  Brewster  purchased  his  press,  type,  and  other  material 
and  set  to  work.  In  1617  two  books  were  issued,  Thomas 
Cartwright's  Commentarii  in  Proverbia  Salomonis  and  William 
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Ames's  Rescript™  contracta.  Both  these  books  were  non- 
controversial,  and  contain  imprints  with  Brewster's  name  and 
address.  After  this  all  the  publications  of  the  press  were 
issued  anonymously.  When  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  about 
the  press  two  other  works  were  openly  avowed  by  Brewster  : 
De  vera  et  genuina  Jesu  Christi  religione,  and  Thomas  Cart- 
wright's  Confutation  of  the  Rhemish  translation,  a  bulky  folio. 
These  were  both  issued  in  1618  and,  like  the  two  earlier,  were 
non-contentious  as  regards  the  British  Government.  These 
four  books,  and  two  others  to  be  mentioned  shortly,  which 
at  the  examination  certain  experienced  printers  affirmed 
from  an  examination  of  the  type  to  have  been  printed  by 
Brewster,  are  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  his 
press.  There  are,  however,  beyond  these  a  number,  some 
dozen  or  so,  of  controversial  and  Brownists'  tracts  of  1618 
and  1619  which  may  come  from  this  press.  These,  however, 
still  await  a  careful  typographical  examination  before  the 
question  can  be  settled. 

The  two  books  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  were 
issued  in  1619.  They  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  their  publication  resulted  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Pilgrim  Press.  Both  were  the  work  of  David  Calderwood 
the  celebrated  Presbyterian  apologist.  The  first,  the  Perth 
Assembly,  was  an  attack  on  King  James's  violent  attempt  to 
force  Episcopacy  upon  the  Scottish  nation  at  the  General 
Assembly  which  sat  at  Perth  in  August  1618.  Calderwood 
was  at  this  time  hiding  in  Scotland,  generally  at  Cranstoun. 
Having  written  his  attack  on  prelacy  it  was  sent  over  to 
Holland  to  be  printed,  and  the  printed  copies  were  smuggled 
back  into  Scotland,  packed  in  vats,  as  early  as  April  1619. 
Its  publication  caused  a  great  stir,  and  in  June  the  Edinburgh 
bookseller  James  Cathkin  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  its  publication  and  was  examined  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  King  himself.  He  was  able  to  prove 
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that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  and  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment was  set  at  liberty. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  British  Ambassador  in 
Holland,  had  been  inquiring  into  the  matter  and  wrote  from 
The  Hague  in  July  1619  :  '  I  have  seen  within  these  two  days 
'  a  certain  Scottish  book  called  Perth  Assembly  written  with 
c  much  scorn  and  reproach  of  the  proceedings  in  that  Kingdom 
4  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  It  is  without  name 
6  either  of  author  or  printer,  but  I  am  informed  it  is  printed 
4  by  a  certain  English  Brownist  of  Leyden,  as  are  most  of  the 
'  Puritan  books  sent  over  of  late  days  into  England.'  The 
other  book  by  Calderwood  was  the  De  regimine  Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae  brevis  Relatio.  Concerning  it  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton  apropos  of  Brewer's  examina- 
tion :  '  Amongst  the  books  touching  which  I  have  caused 
'  him  to  be  examined,  I  have  inserted  some,  as  that  "  Ames 
4  "  in  Grevincovium  ",  which  as  he  cannot  deny,  so  he  may, 
( and  doth,  confess  it  without  difficulty :  but  by  that 
'  character  [i.  e.  type]  he  is  condemned  of  the  rest.  And 
c  certain  experienced  printers,  which  have  viewed  the  letters 
6  [i.  e.  type],  affirm  that  all  and  every  one  of  the  books  with 
'  which  he  is  charged,  particularly  those  "  De  regimine 
f  "  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae  "  and  "  Perth  Assembly  "  were  printed 
*  with  them.' 

As  these  two  books  are  so  intimately  associated  with  Scottish 
history,  and  of  such  interest,  I  quote  another  letter  about 
them  in  full.  I  may  add  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  farther, 
that  much  of  this  correspondence  is  reprinted  in  Arber's 
Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  : 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton. 

Right  Honourable.  By  letters  of  I4th  and  I7th  of  this  present,  by  Marten 
the  post,  of  which  I  sent  the  duplicates  by  my  Lord  Lisle,  the  i8th ;  I  adver- 
tised your  Honour  of  all  we  had  here  worth  his  Majesty's  knowledge. 

And,  withal,  I  sent  your  Honour  a  book  intituled  '  Perth  Assembly ' ;  of 
which,  finding  many  copies  dispersed  at  Leyden,  and  from  thence  some  sent 
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into  England,  I  had  reason  to  suspect  it  was  printed  in  that  town,  but  upon 
more  particular  enquiry,  do  rest  somewhat  doubtful. 

Yet  in  search  after  that  book  I  believe  I  have  discovered  the  printer  of 
another,  '  De  regimine  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae,'  which  His  Majesty  was  informed 
to  be  done  in  Middelburg ;  and  that  is  one  William  Brewster,  a  Brownist,  who 
hath  been  for  some  years,  an  inhabitant  and  printer  at  Leyden,  but  is  now, 
within  these  three  weeks,  removed  from  thence,  and  gone  back  to  dwell  in 
London,  where  he  may  be  found  out  and  examined  not  only  of  this  book,  '  De 
regimine  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae  '  but  likewise  '  Perth  Assembly ' ;  of  which  if  he 
was  not  the  printer  himself,  he  assuredly  knows  both  the  printer  and  the  author. 

For,  as  I  am  informed,  he  hath  had,  whilst  he  remained  here,  his  hand  in  all 
such  books  as  have  been  sent  over  into  England  and  Scotland.  As  particularly 
a  book  in  folio  intituled  '  A  confutation  of  the  Rhemists'  Translation,  Glosses, 
and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament ; '  anno  1618  was  printed  by  him. 

So  was  another  in  1 6°  '  De  vera  et  genuina  Jesu  Christi  Domini  et  Salvatoris 
nostri  Religione ' ;  of  which  I  send  your  Honour  herewith  the  Title  Page. 
And  if  you  will  compare  that  which  is  underlined  therein  with  the  other,  '  De 
regimine  ecclesiae  Scoticanae,'  of  which  I  send  your  Honour  the  Title-page 
likewise  ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  same  character.  And  the  one  being  confessed, 
as  that  '  De  vera  et  genuina  Jesu  Christi  Religione ',  Brewster  doth  openly 
avow ;  the  other  cannot  well  be  denied.  This  I  thought  fit,  for  his  Majesty's 
service  to  advertise  your  Honour. 

From  the  Hague,  this  22nd  of  July  1619. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton  having  satisfied  himself  that  Brewster 
was  the  printer  immediately  called  on  the  authorities  of  Leyden 
to  suppress  his  work,  and  in  September  1619  they  took  the 
required  action.  A  warrant  was  issued  by  the  University 
under  which  Brewster's  type  and  books  were  seized.  Soon 
after  this  Brewster  with  many  of  his  associates  sailed  to 
America.  With  the  closing  of  the  printing  office,  Raban, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  an  assistant,  would  have  found 
himself  out  of  work.  The  people  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  had  become  unpopular  and  had  mostly  migrated 
to  America.  The  hue  and  cry  after  the  Brownists  and  all 
connected  with  them  made  England  an  undesirable  place  of 
refuge.  There  remained  Scotland  where  Calderwood  was 
popular,  and  it  was  perhaps  through  his  advice,  for  he  was 
at  the  time  himself  a  refugee  in  Holland,  that  Raban  started 
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to  seek  his  fortune  in  Scotland  as  a  printer.  But  apart  from 
all  this  theorizing,  plausible  and  probable  as  it  appears,  we 
come  now  to  the  strongest  argument  and  one  founded  on 
fact,  namely :  much  of  the  material  used  by  Raban  in  his 
earliest  Scottish  books  is  identical  with  that  used  by  Brewster 
at  Leyden.  A  very  short  examination  of  books  from  the  two 
presses  will  show  that  many  of  the  ornaments  and  initials 
are  the  same,  while  some  of  the  initials  of  both  are  marked  by 
the  same  blemishes. 

In  September  1619  a  certain  quantity  of  type  was  seized 
which  had  been  hidden  in  a  garret  at  Brewer's  house,  and 
this  was  transferred  for  safe  keeping  to  the  University  of 
which  Brewer  was  a  member,  and  which  could  protect  his 
goods.  How  much  of  the  type  was  here  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  custody  of  the  University 
until  May  1620.  What  Raban  possessed  was  not  the  type, 
but  the  initials  and  ornaments. 

One  point  which  specially  wants  inquiring  into  by  some  one 
with  access  to  the  original  books  is  the  resemblance  or  other- 
wise between  Raban's  work  and  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Press  in 
matters  of  small  detail.  Method  of  using  signatures,  catch- 
words, numerals,  and  such  minutiae  should  be  compared,  for 
once  a  printer  has  acquired  small  habits  he  generally  quite 
unthinkingly  and  unintentionally  continues  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  had  been  merely  an  assistant  and 
obliged  to  follow  the  methods  of  his  master,  might  follow 
out  his  own  ideas  on  becoming  his  own  master. 

About  Raban's  earliest  books  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned,  and  two  at  least  require  more  detailed  examination. 
These  are  the  second  and  fourth  quoted  by  Edmond,  with 
the  following  titles  : 

Viri  Clarissimi  A.  Melvini  Musae,  et  P.  Adamsoni  vita  at  Palinodia,  et  Celsae 
commissionis  ceu  delegatae  potestatis  Regiae  in  causis  ecclesiasticis  brevis  et 
aperta  descriptio.  Anno  M.DC.XX. 
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The  second  is 

Parasynagma    Perthense    et    juramentum    Ecclesiae    Scoticanae    ct    A.M. 
Antitamicamicategoria.    Anno  M.DC.XX. 

Both  of  these  are  ascribed  to  the  St.  Andrews'  press  on 
account  of  their  type.  It  would  be,  however,  a  strange  thing 
for  the  *  Printer  to  the  University  '  to  issue  two  books  by 
authors  especially  obnoxious  to  the  '  Ruling  powers  '.  The 
second  book  was  a  particularly  dangerous  one,  consisting  of 
another  version  of  Calderwood's  Perth  Assembly,  whose  first 
publication  brought  about  the  suppression  of  Brewster's 
press  and  a  hue  and  cry  throughout  Scotland,  while  the  piece 
issued  with  it,  Melville's  Anti-Tami-Cami-Categoria  (first 
published  in  1604)  was  a  violent  attack  on  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  passing  resolutions  hostile  to  the 
Puritans  at  the  beginning  of  James  I's  reign. 

The  other  Latin  book  of  1620  which  has  a  full  colophon 
with  place  and  printer  is  the  Paraenesis  ad  Scotos  of  Daniel 
Tilenus,  a  work  deprecating  the  changes  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  attacking  Calderwood  and  his  followers.  This 
last  work  so  pleased  King  James  that  he  invited  the  author 
to  settle  in  England.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a 
printer  should  issue  from  a  university  press  books  which  were 
rigorously  suppressed,  the  work  of  men  who  were  living  abroad 
for  safety.  As  a  new  arrival  in  a  new  country  it  seems 
improbable  that  Raban  would  at  once  endanger  his  position 
by  such  a  risky  undertaking.  It  would  certainly  appear  safer 
to  leave  the  matter  of  the  printer  and  place  of  production  of 
these  books  an  open  question  until  they  have  undergone 
a  very  searching  examination. 

At  St.  Andrews  Raban  continued  for  about  two  years 
issuing  some  dozen  books,  but  some  time  before  July  1622  he 
had  moved  his  press  to  Aberdeen.  The  reason  for  the  migra- 
tion we  do  not  know,  but  it  may  have  been  at  the  instigation 
of  Dr.  Baron  or  Bishop  Forbes.  By  the  end  of  1622  he  was 
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settled  at  the  *  Town's  Arms ',  the  accredited  printer  to  the 
city  and  the  university. 

Having  traced  as  far  as  possible  Raban's  personal  history  up 
to  the  time  of  his  settling  in  Aberdeen,  we  may  turn  to 
another  part  of  the  subject  and  inquire  about  his  family 
history. 

All  that  Edmond  remarked  was,  c  Upon  the  authority  of 
'  the  parson  of  Rothiemay  we  are  informed  that  Edward 
'  Raban  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  we  been  disposed  to 
'  doubt  this  source  the  matter  is  at  once  set  at  rest  by  the 
'  imprint  of  one  of  his  own  books  in  which  he  styles  himself 
'  Edwardus  Rabanus,  Anglus '.  So  far  so  good,  but  unfor- 
tunately at  the  time  Edmond  did  not  know  that  in  another 
book  the  printer  signs  himself,  '  Edwardus  Rabanus,  Anglo 
'  Britannus,  Gente  Germanus,'  which  puts  the  matter  in  an 
entirely  different  light.  The  later  expression  puts  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  Raban  was  born  in  England  of  German  parents. 

The  only  relative  that  he  mentions  in  any  of  his  scraps  of 
personal  history  is  an  uncle  whom  he  somewhat  undutifully 
admonishes  in  his  Resolution  against  Drunkenness :  '  Yet 
'  because  my  father's  brother  Peter  Raban  is  a  parson  at 
'  Melton  mobre  in  Wooster-shyre  of  England,  I  will  be 
'  bold  with  him  (if  hee  be  yet  alive)  even  to  put  him  in 
'  remembrance  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  who  was  the  very 
'  pattern  of  chaste  and  zealous  priesthood.'  As  the  vicar  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  which  by  the  way  is  in  Leicestershire,  from 
1613  to  1659  was  tne  RCV-  Zachary  Cawdrey,  we  may  pre- 
sume, if  Raban's  assertion  is  correct,  that  his  uncle  had  long 
been  dead. 

Another  note  of  Raban's  refers  to  his  German  ancestry. 
It  occurs  in  his  Almanack  for  1625,  of  which  Edmond  had 
apparently  never  seen  a  copy  : 

Kings  and  princes  shall  be  at  stryfe  with  the  Church  :  and  the  Kings  shall 
prevayle.  But  if  our  jocund  Papists  get  anie  disturbance,  they  are  not  the 
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Church  that  is  meant  here.  As  for  my  boldnesse  in  but  touching  the  Beast, 
I  crave  pardon  in  two  respects  :  First,  because  this  was  written  in  the  yeare 
of  their  Jubilie ;  for  it  is  sayde  that  then  they  deale  out  mountains  of  mercic. 
(But  if  their  mercie  bee  for  money,  I  am  to  seeke.)  Secondlie  I  crave  my  pardon 
even  for  Pope  Joanna  her  Holines  sake,  in  respect  she  was  my  native  country 
woman,  and  was  delivered  of  a  goodlie  childe  in  the  streetes  of  Rome,  going  on 
procession. 

Now  according  to  all  early  historians,  Pope  Joan  was  a  native 
of  Mainz,  and  though  we  can  hardly  strain  the  point  so  far 
as  to  consider  Raban  intended  to  convey  that  he  came  from 
that  city,  he  certainly  meant  that  he  was  of  German  origin. 

If  we  may  consider  Raban's  choice  of  printing  as  a  profes- 
sion as  due  in  any  way  to  family  tradition,  we  have  at  any  rate 
some  reason  for  connecting  him  with  the  great  German  family 
of  printers  and  booksellers  of  the  same  name,  the  Rabans  who 
worked  in  Frankfurt,  Herborn,  Wittenberg,  and  Helmstadt. 

Nothing,  as  you  are  aware,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
information  about  continental  printers  of  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  and  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  so 
that  my  information  about  the  German  Rabans  is  necessarily 
very  incomplete.  The  first  member  of  the  family  was  George, 
who  was  printing  at  Frankfurt  as  early  as  1561  and  worked 
there  at  any  rate  until  1578.  He  was  associated  with  the 
brothers  Sigismund  and  John  Feyrabend,  who  issued  a  number 
of  handsome  books  illustrated  by  the  best  German  wood- 
engravers.  From  1582  to  1585  we  find  the  office  owned  by 
Christopher  Raban,  who  moved  in  1587  to  Herborn,  where 
he  set  up  its  first  press.  In  1591  Bechtold  Raban  was  printing 
at  Frankfurt,  but  from  1603  to  1614  he  was  established  as 
a  bookseller  in  Wittenberg,  and  a  book  dated  1616  was  pub- 
lished there  by  his  heirs.  The  last  of  the  name  is  Zacharias, 
who  was  at  Helmstadt  in  1620  and  1622.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  these  German  Rabans,  who  generally  spelt  their  name  with 
an  '  e '  (Raben),  also  frequently  in  Latin  colophons  translated 
it  into  Corvinus  (  =  German  '  Raben  ',  English  '  Raven '). 
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Our  printer  was  not  directly  connected  with  them  in  any 
way,  and  had  no  typographical  relations  with  them.  They 
were  all  distinctly  German,  while  Raban's  printing  material 
originated  in  Holland. 

Edmond's  attempt  to  discover  anything  about  Raban's 
family  and  connexions  through  the  columns  of  Notes  and 
Queries  produced  only  one  reply,  that  *  there  was  a  family 

*  of  the  name  of  Raban,  booksellers  at  Olney,  in  Buckingham- 

*  shire  sixty  or  eighty  years  since  '.    He  added  :   '  I  have  been 
4  unable  to  follow  up  this  information  with  inquiries  on  the 
'  spot  which  possibly  might  disclose  a  connection  between 
'  the  Olney  Rabans  and  our  "  Laird  of  Letters  ",  or,  more 
'  probably,  would  be  fruitless,  for  the  surname  is  not  of  such 
4  uncommon  occurrence  as  I  at  one  time  supposed.' 

Knowing  that  Raban's  parents  or  grandparents  had  come 
over  from  Germany  to  England,  we  have  still  to  find  out 
where  they  were  settled.  Our  only  clue  at  present  is  the 
assertion  by  Raban  that  his  uncle,  Peter  Raban,  was  parson 
of  Melton  Mowbray.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  one  of  that 
name  having  been  a  rector  of  Melton  Mowbray,  but  it  was 
a  very  large  parish  with  four  smaller  churches  attached,  and 
Peter  Raban  may  have  been  curate  to  one  of  these.  One 
point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  name  Raven  is  found  frequently 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  between  1560  and  1640,  some  even 
in  Melton  Mowbray  parish  itself.  I  have  found  one  person 
named  Raban,  a  Deborah  Raban  whose  will  was  proved  at 
the  Lichfield  court  (under  which  Melton  Mowbray  would 
come)  in  1634,  an(^  a  Richard  Raben  in  1569. 

In  Nichol's  History  of  Leicestershire  several  monumental 
inscriptions  are  given  of  persons  named  Raven  living  in  and 
around  Melton  Mowbray,  one  of  them  being  a  churchwarden 
there  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
Lists  of  Denizations  published  by  the  Huguenot  Society 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  one  who  could  be  connected  with  the 
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family,  but  many  of  the  foreigners  who  migrated  to  this 
country  never  took  out  letters  of  denization  at  all,  especially 
those  who  settled  in  country  districts. 

There  is  another  source  of  information,  unfortunately  not 
yet  fully  available,  from  which  we  might  doubtless  derive 
many  new  facts.  This  is  the  immense  mass  of  records  relating 
to  the  various  subsidies  levied  at  different  times  on  the 
inhabitants  of  England.  For  taking  a  subsidy,  full  lists  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  counties  and  towns  were  taken, 
and  opposite  each  person  the  value  of  their  property  was 
given  and  the  amount  due  as  tax.  Foreigners  had  to  pay 
a  double  tax,  so  that  even  if  no  other  information  were  forth- 
coming, this  serves  to  identify  those  of  foreign  birth.  In 
many  cases,  however,  especially  in  the  later  subsidy  lists, 
many  details  were  given,  the  man's  wife  and  family  were 
enumerated  and  particulars  given  as  to  where  he  came  from 
and  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  country.  Lists  of  the 
aliens  living  in  London  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  to 
James  I  have  been  extracted  from  the  various  London  rolls, 
and  published  by  the  Huguenot  Society,  but  we  find  no 
Rabans  in  this  list,  making  it  almost  certain  that  they  lived 
in  the  country. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  are  still  some  sources 
unworked  from  which  we  may  expect  to  obtain  definite 
information,  subsidy  rolls,  wills,  and  parish  registers,  many 
of  which  are  gradually  appearing  in  print. 

We  have  now  been  able  to  trace  in  fairly  accurate  outline 
the  main  points  of  Raban's  career.  As  a  lad  he  ran  away  and 
joined  the  army,  presumably  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
served  for  the  ten  succeeding  years  in  the  Low  Countries.  Then 
after  a  year  or  two  of  wandering  he  settled  down  as  a  printer  in 
Leyden.  In  1619  the  breaking  up  of  the  printing  office  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  That  he  should  have  gone  to 
Scotland,  to  him  an  unknown  land,  rather  than  to  England,  his 
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own  country  and  where  he  presumably  had  relatives,  points  to 
some  strong  motive  for  its  avoidance  ;  and  his  implication  in 
the  publication  of  prohibited  books  once  granted,  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  After  a  short  stay  in  Edinburgh  in  1620 
he  moved  on  the  same  year  to  St.  Andrews,  and  two  years 
later  settled  permanently  in  Aberdeen.  We  may  take  his  age 
at  that  time  to  have  been  a  little  over  forty. 

Forty  years  bring  discretion,  and  we  find  Raban  avoiding 
controversial  books.  In  place  of  tracts  by  the  virulent 
Presbyterians  Melville  and  Calderwood,  he  prints  books  by 
Daniel  Tilenus  their  milder  opponent,  but  he  soon  discarded 
books  of  this  class,  and  confined  himself  to  the  more  orthodox 
business  of  printing  notices  and  school-books  for  the  Town 
Council,  theses  for  the  University  authorities,  sermons  and 
theological  discourses  for  the  divines,  and  almanacs  and 
lighter  pieces  for  Melvill,  the  bookseller.  Raban's  first  wife 
Janet  Johnston  died  in  1627.  By  1637  he  was  married  again 
to  Janet  Ailhous,  who  appears  to  have  survived  him,  but  of 
his  private  life  we  at  present  know  very  little  and  that  little 
only  accidentally.  In  the  preface  to  his  peculiar  compilation 
published  in  1638,  and  entitled '  The  Glorie  of  Man,  consisting 
i  in  the  Excellencie  and  Perfection  of  Woman  ',  he  speaks  of 
having  been  on  the  Continent  during  the  latter  part  of  1637 
and  beginning  of  1638,  but  with  this  exception  he  appears 
to  have  passed  his  life  more  or  less  peaceably  at  Aberdeen. 
In  1639  he  and  his  w^e  were  punished  for  brawling  with 
some  neighbours,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  brought 
before  the  General  Assembly  on  the  charge  of  altering  and 
abridging  the  prayers  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Order.  He  was,  however,  pardoned  and  dismissed  with 
a  caution.  Between  1640  and  1642  he  appears  to  have  got 
into  difficulties.  During  these  three  years  he  issued  only  four 
books,  and  in  1641  was  brought  up  at  the  Town  House  on 
account  of  a  debt  of  sixty  pounds  '  Scots  '. 
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The  death,  early  in  1643,  of  his  friend  and  constant 
employer,  David  Melvill  the  bookseller,  must  have  been  a 
severe  blow  to  Raban,  and  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
his  productions  decreased  rapidly  in  number.  During  these 
fifteen  years  he  only  printed  some  twenty  books,  in  fact  at 
the  end  of  1649  he  gave  up  his  office,  and  in  January  1650  the 
town  appointed  James  Brown  as  his  successor.  Raban  must 
even  then  have  been  an  old  man,  but  he  lived  on  for  another 
nine  years,  dying  at  the  end  of  1658,  and  on  6  December  he 
was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  at  the  '  West  Dyke '. 

Whether  Raban  left  any  family  is  not  known.  Perhaps  new 
discoveries  may  throw  light  on  this  and  many  other  points. 
But  there  is  one  person  of  his  name  that  is  certainly  deserving 
of  mention,  the  Edward  Raban  who  printed  in  France  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1656,  two  years  before  the  Aberdeen  printer's  death, 
a  little  octavo  book  of  twenty-four  pages  entitled  Les 
Antiquitez  de  la  ville  et  cite  d>  Orange  was  issued  at  Orange. 
In  the  Council  book  of  that  city  under  the  date  30  January 
1656  is  a  note  setting  forth  that  the  Council  has  granted  the 
sum  of  36  livres  to  the  Sieur  Raban,  printer  of  that  town,  as 
a  recompense  for  a  little  book  which  he  has  printed  about  the 
antiquities  of  the  said  town,  and  which  he  has  dedicated  to 
the  members  of  the  town  council,  and  has  also  presented 
certain  copies  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  and  given  one 
to  each  town  councillor. 

Beyond  this  book  I  have  so  far  found  no  mention  of  any 
other  by  this  printer.  He  printed  two  editions  of  it  at  Nimes 
in  1660  and  1662,  and  returning  to  Orange  issued  other 
editions  in  1673.  1674,  ^76,  1678,  and  1681. 

The  British  Museum  has  copies  of  three  editions,  the  first, 
published  at  Orange  in  1656,  one  published  at  Nimes  in 
1660,  and  the  third  at  Orange  again  in  1673. 

Brunet  in  his  description  of  the  first  edition  enters  it  under 
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4  Raban  (Edouard)  Ecossais ',  and  I  have  always  been  anxious 
to  know  whether  he  derived  *  Ecossais '  from  the  title  of  the 
book  or  added  it  himself  under  the  impression  that  this 
printer  was  identical  with  the  Aberdeen  one.  The  British 
Museum  copy  of  this  first  edition  unfortunately  wants  the 
title,  so  that  we  are  still  left  in  doubt.  There  is,  however,  no 
reference  to  *  Ecossais '  either  in  the  dedication  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  book,  nor  is  it  upon  the  title-page  of  the 
later  editions.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  an  addition  by  Brunet,  though  he  makes  no  mention 
of  printing  in  Aberdeen  which  one  would  have  expected. 

The  Christian  name  Edward  was  at  that  time  a  very  un- 
common one  on  the  Continent,  though  common  in  England. 
Altogether  it  looks  as  though  this  printer  might  have  some 
connexion  with  his  namesake.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  French  family  of  Raban,  for  I  possess  a  book  with  the  auto- 
graph inscription  *  Ex  libris  Petri  Raban  Veromandui, 
*  acolythi  suessionensis ',  showing  that  this  Peter  Raban 
then  resident  at  Soissons  was  a  native  of  St.  Quentin  on  the 
Somme. 
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CANON  J.  M.  WILSON 
TO  THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER,  19  Nov.  1921 

I  AM  disposed,  in  this  which  may  well  be  my  last  Librarian's 
Report,  to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  account  than  usual  of 
the    opportunities    for    research    which    this    Cathedral 
Library  offers.    I  hope  that  it  may  interest  both  present  and 
future  members  of  our  Cathedral  body.     Our  library  pos- 
sesses four  documents  or  groups  of  documents,  almost  unique, 
and  of  the  highest  interest  to  students  of  history. 

I.  The  Early  Worcester  Manuscripts.    These  are  preserved 
in  one  of  our  showcases.     They  have  been   magnificently 
edited  by  Professor  C.  H.  Turner  at  the  cost  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.     His  preface  at  least  should  be  read.     '  These 
'  MS.  fragments ',  he  writes,  '  are  of  an  antiquity  so  remote 
*  that  perhaps  no  other  Cathedral  Library,  save  only  Durham, 
4  could  produce  their  match.'    They  furnish  almost  the  only 
surviving  proof  of  the  learning  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
pre-Danish   days   of  which    King  Alfred   speaks.     Professor 
Turner's  Introduction  and  Appendices  show  their  value  in 
other  ways.    His  work  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  intimate 
connexion  between  *  paleography  and  history  '. 

II.  F.  24,  Vacarii  Commentarius  in  Justiniani  Codicem. 
This  is  a  manuscript  of  extreme  rarity.    Vacarius  lectured  at 
Oxford  on  Roman  law  '  about  the  year  1149  '  (Lib.  Cat.  by 
Floyer  &  Hamilton).    He  was  silenced  by  King  Stephen,  and 
his  works  were  destroyed  as  far  as  possible.    This  book,  F.  24, 
has  been  lent  since  26  November  1912  to  Professor  F.  de 
Zulueta,  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  placed  in  the  Bodleian 
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for  his  use.  On  2  October  1921  Professor  Zulueta  asks  for 
a  further  extension.  He  writes :  '  I  have  in  the  last  few 
'  months  made  very  considerable  progress,  and  I  really  think 
'  I  shall  have  completed  it  in  a  year  from  now.  At  least 

*  I  hope  so.    I  had  an  Avranches  MS.  of  the  same  work  lent 

*  for  a  few  months  last  year.     This  delayed  me  a  good  deal, 
1  but  also  threw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  matter.    I  hope  to 

*  send  you  my  article  in  a  few  weeks.  ...  It  is  my  chief  work 
'  outside  my  official  duties ;    and  I  think  it  is  one  which  for 
1  the  credit  of  English   Scholarship  should   be  done.   .   .   . 
'  There  is  a  curious  verse  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

"  Qui  hunc  literam  scripsit  a  domino  sit  benedictus 

Baldwinus,  talis  nunquam  vidi  ego  nee  equalis." 
'  I  suppose  two  worse  hexameters  were  never  penned.  .  .  . 
'  We  date  the  MS.  about  1200.' 

The  importance  of  this  work  may  be  learned  from  Vino- 
gradoff's  Roman  Law  in  Mediaeval  Europe  (see  p.  52).  I  have 
placed  in  the  library  this  volume  presented  to  me  by  the 
author  (4.  8. 13).  The  doctrinal  influence  of  Vacarius  left 
a  deep  trace  in  Oxford  4  where  students  of  law  came  to  be 
'  styled  pauperistce,  because  their  principal  text  book  was  his 
'  Liber  Pauperum  ',  a  compilation  arranged  for  students  who 
had  not  the  means  to  acquire  costly  books. 

III.  F.  160,  the  Antiphonale  Monasticum  Wigorniense. 
This  is  now  likely  soon  to  be  published  in  facsimile  by  the 
Abbey  of  Solesme,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dame  Laurentia 
Maclachlan  of  Stanbrook  Abbey.  I  quote  here  from  the 
announcement  of  the  publication.  '  This  MS.  is  of  unique 
'  interest  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  complete 
'  English  Benedictine  Antiphonar  now  known,  and  contains 
'  a  rich  mine  of  hitherto  inaccessible  material  for  the  history 
'  of  the  Monastic  Office  and  its  accompanying  chant,  but 
4  also  on  account  of  its  deriving  from  the  Worcester  Com- 
'  munity.  At  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
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'  siderable  ritual  changes  were  made  in  the  English  Cathedrals 

*  and  greater  Abbey  Churches,  with  a  view  to  bringing  their 
'  practice  into  accord  with  the  observances  with  which  the 
'  conquerors   had    been    familiar   on   the    Continent.      Such 

*  changes  were  extended  also  to  the  Chant,  and  the  diffi- 
'  culties  at  Glastonbury  on  this  score  are  well  known.    Now, 
4  while  almost  all  the  English  Churches  fell  into  the  hands  of 
'  Bishops    and    Abbots    of    Norman    extraction,    Worcester 
'  formed  a  singular  exception.    The  Community  there  seems 
'  also  to  have  remained  almost  entirely  English,  and  although 
'  a    Norman    (Sampson,    a    Canon    of    Bayeux)    succeeded 

*  St.  Wulstan,  he  seems,  from  a  Pontifical  used  by  him,  and 
'  now  preserved  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  to 
1  have  followed  the  English  observances  as  practised  before 
'  the  Conquest.  ...  It  may  be  added  that  the  rubrics  of  the 
'  Antiphonar  embody  a  Customary  which  is  of  exceptional 
1  interest  as  representing  the  rites  and  manners  of  a  Cathedral 
'  Monastery.'      The    manuscript    was    compiled    soon    after 
A.  D.  1218. 

IV.  The  Liber  Albus,  the  letter  book  of  the  Priors  of 
Worcester  from  1301  to  1446,  of  which  the  first  third  has  been 
prepared  for  publication  by  myself  in  two  forms  :  (i)  the 
volume  for  1919  of  the  Worcester  Historical  Society  Transac- 
tions, and  (2)  in  a  volume  of  selections  published  by  the 
S.P.C.K.  I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  work  here. 
But  I  have  placed  in  the  Library  (Add.  MSS.  142)  such 
reviews  of  the  latter  work  as  have  been  sent  me,  and  they 
will  show  the  value  which  antiquaries  and  historians  attach 
to  this  record.  I  will  quote  a  few  words  from  the  Literary 
Supplement  of  The  Times,  July  1920  :  '  The  Liber  Albus 
1  as  now  placed  before  us  proves  to  be  a  rich  treasure  house  of 
1  mediaeval  monastic  lore.'  The  Guardian  writes :  *  Now 
'  that  the  character  of  the  collection,  hitherto  misrepresented, 
'  has  been  made  clear,  it  is  probable  that  many  students  of 
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'  history  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Worcester  for  the  purpose 
4  of  consulting  it.'  The  Contemporary  Review  says  that  *  it 
'  reflects  in  a  wonderful  way  the  daily  life  of  a  mediaeval 
*  Benedictine  Monastery '. 

There  must  be  few,  if  any,  cathedral  libraries  which  can 
show  such  materials  for  research  at  the  present  time,  on 
paleography,  on  the  fusion  of  Roman  with  earlier  native  law, 
on  Benedictine  music  and  ritual,  and  on  monastic  life,  as  our 
library  contains.  Future  workers  in  our  library  are  not 
likely  to  discover  anything  quite  equal  to  these.  But  even 
on  these  lines  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

In  S.N.  i  is  a  collection  of  more  than  fifty  fragments  of 
manuscripts,  of  later  date  than  those  examined  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Turner,  roughly  indexed  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Gordon.  They  would 
probably  repay  detailed  perusal. 

In  F.  87  we  have  the  manuscript  of  treatises  on  English  law 
and  customs  by  Glanvil  and  Bracton,  which  are,  I  suppose, 
only  second  in  interest  to  that  of  Vacarius,  and  have  never 
been  transcribed.  In  Add.  MSS.  68  (S.N.  2)  there  is  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  fragments  of  music,  with  words.  Some 
of  the  music,  I  am  told,  in  these  fragments  is  of  special 
interest ;  and  has  been  photographed  and  printed.  I  am  too 
ignorant  to  describe  it.  But  I  remember  how  in  June  1911 
the  greatest  authority  on  the  development  of  Plainsong  in 
Europe,  Professor  Ludwig  of  Strassburg,  came  to  see  these 
fragments  of  which  he  had  heard,  and  burst  into  joy  and 
song  when  he  saw  them.  Here  too  are  unfamiliar  and  beautiful 
Latin  hymns  worth  transcribing.  I  will  give  one  verse  from 
Fr.  XXVIII : 

'  Sol  in  nube  tegitur,  dies  obscuratur, 
Trepidat  securitas,  virtus  infirmatur, 
Disciplina  ceditur,  salus  excecatur, 
Vita  crucifigitur,  ordo  conturbatur, 
Futurorum  pontifex  Christus  est  bonorum, 
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Qui  semel  introiit  in  sanctum  sanctorum. 
Non  hircorum  sanguine  neque  vitulorum 
Sed  in  suo  reserans  aditum  celorum. 
Sic  extinguit  gladium  nobis  resistentem 
Gladium  versatilem,  gladium  ardentem, 
Et  removit  cherubim  gladium  tenentem 
Dum  latronem  suscipit  Christus  confitentem.' 
This  may  tempt  some  one  to  explore  this  portfolio,  already 
classified   by   Dame   Laurentia,   and   partly   transcribed   and 
annotated. 

In  the  Liber  Albus  itself  the  last  two-thirds  remain  to  be  read 
and  indexed,  and  the  more  interesting  documents  transcribed. 
Even  on  these  lines  therefore  there  is  much  to  be  done. 

In  January  1919  Dr.  Montagu  R.  James,  the  Provost  of  Eton, 
in  answer  to  a  question  what  items  in  our  Manuscript  Library 
should  be  transcribed,  mentioned  twelve  or  more  as  meriting 
further  investigation.  His  list  is  entered  on  the  first  fly-leaf 
of  the  official  interleaved  library  copy  of  Floyer  &  Hamilton's 
Catalogue. 

To  turn  from  the  past  and  future  to  the  work  done  during 
the  present  year,  I  may  mention  that  Q.  93  has  been  lent  to 
the  Bodleian  for  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Singer,  who  is  preparing 
her  volume  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Alchemical 
MSS.  for  the  Union  Academique  Internationale.  The 
manuscript  has  been  returned.  Q.  13  has  been  similarly  lent  to 
Mr.  A.  E.  Little  for  work  on  the  Franciscans.  I  have  been 
able  to  assist  by  transcriptions  Miss  Evett  in  her  examination 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere  in  a  reference  for  the 
portiforium  St.  Oswaldi ;  and  many  others  by  correspondence. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  this  library  is  used  by  those  outside 
us  for  purposes  of  research.  Of  our  own  body  Canon  Lacey 
has  frequently  used  our  library  to  supplement  his  own  for 
historical  purposes,  and  I  have  done  a  little  myself,  and  had 
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the  assistance  of  Miss  Jessie  Cole  (The  Vicarage,  Aston,  Birming- 
ham), who  was  an  assistant  mistress  in  the  Municipal 
Secondary  School  for  Girls,  Worcester. 

It  may  interest  some  reader  of  this  volume  of  Reports, 
and  perhaps  tempt  him  to  undertake  similar  work  in  spare 
hours,  if  I  give  some  specimen  of  the  simple  research  work 
which  is  open  to  any  one. 

F.  19  is  a  large  volume  of  sermons  in  Latin  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  a  Franciscan  friar.  Such  collections  go  under  the 
titles  Fasciculus  Morum  and  Dormi  Secure.  The  latter  title 
is  not  always  understood.  It  means  '  Don't  worry  about 

*  your  Sunday  sermon  :    here  are  plenty  to  choose  from  '. 
Some  of  these  sermons  are  in  English.    I  have  transcribed  one 
from  our  volume  (see  p.  85  of  Add.  MSS.  16),  and  as  the 
Middle  English  in  which  it  is  written  is  sometimes  obscure, 
Miss  Cole  has  annotated  it.     Here  is  a  specimen  :    '  Tanne 

*  god  almightie  spak  to  hym  the  seconde  tyme,  and  seyde, 
( Abraham,   quoth  he,   forasmuche   as   thou  hast  left   thine 
'  owne  land,  and  come  into  this  uncnown  centre  for  the  love 

*  of  me  y  schall  graunte  by  chartier  to  all  thine  eyres  aftur 

*  thee  the  plentuis  land  of  Chanaan  to  inhabit  and  to  dwelle.' 
The  whole  sermon,  from  invocation  to  final  prayer  for  *  al 
'  the  clergise,  al  the  knithhode,  and  al  the  gode  comenalte, 
'  with  al  tho  that  ben  went  out  of  this  world  end  a  way  of 
'  salvation ',  is  of  interest.    So  too  are  the  sermons,  Latin,  on 
the  words  from  the  Cross  (F.  26)  :    *  quia  Adam  hora  sexta 
(  peccavit,  ideo  hora  sexta  tenebre  facte  sunt  super  universam 
'  terrain ;   et  hora  nona  Adam  fuit  ejectus  de  paradiso  et  ideo 
t  Christus   moriebatur   eadem  hora   ...   ex   quo  igitur,   ut 

*  dixi,  homo  isto  die  cepit  seysinam  in  regno  celorum.'    And 
then  follows   in   precisely  legal  language   the   Carta  Nostre 
bereditatis  :    l  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  .  .  .  quod  ego  Jesus 
'  Christus,  films  Dei  Patris  et  Marie  Virginis,  deus  et  homo 
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' ...  in  stadio  pugnavi,  et  adversarium  devici  .  .  .  et  here- 

*  ditatem  meam  recuperavi  .  .  .  cum  heredibus  meis  accepi 

*  habendam    et   tenendam,   in   longitudine   et   latitudine   in 

*  eternum,  &c.'     The  charter  ends  with  the  passage  '  scripta 

*  carta  et  confirmata  et  generi  humane  tradita  feria  6  para- 
'  sceves  super  montem  Calvarie,  publice  et  aperte,  in  eternum 
'  duratura,  a  creatione  mundi  5232.' 

To  transcribe  these  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  research ; 
but  we,  the  custodians  of  this  ancient  cathedral,  ought  to 
know,  and  make  known,  something  of  the  curious  lore  it 
contains.  And  if  such  quaint  use  of  the  Bible  evokes  a  smile, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  men  who  so  interpreted  it 
who  converted  England  and  built  our  cathedrals. 

There  is  a  story  also  '  De  monacho  religiose  et  de  domina 
1  valde  religiosa  :  et  contra  illos  qui  scandalum  faciunt  et 

*  religionem  diffamant.' 

These  sermons  also  contain  quotations  from  English  verse 
of  the  period.  Some  are  found  elsewhere  and  are  published 
by  the  Early  English  Text  Society — such  as  Fol.  166  R, 
Vol.  I,  616: 

'  Chaste  (we)  3oure  childeryn  wyll  thay  ben  3ong 
Of  werke  of  dede,  of  speche,  of  tong  : 
For  yf  36  leten  hym  be  to  bold 
Hyt  wol  3ow  greve  wen  they  ben  olde.' 
The  Ten  Commandments  in  English  verse  are  also  found 
elsewhere  : 

*  Take  non  god  bot  on  in  hevene, 
Nom  no3t  his  name  in  ydyl  stevene, 
Loke  ry3t  wel  thyn  holy  day, 
Thy  fadir  thy  modir  thou  worschop  ay, 
Loke  thou  be  no  man  slear, 
Of  false  wittenis  non  beyre 
Thou  schalt  do  no  lecherie, 
Ne  non  thyfte  of  felonie, 
s  2 
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Thy  neghebor  god  thou  ne  wille 
Ne  wyfe  ne  doubter  for  to  spille.' 

Others,  I  am  informed  by  Miss  Cole,  are  not  published,  and 
may  not  be  found  elsewhere,  such  as  the  English  version  of 
a  Latin  poem  on  the  Sacramental  bread : 
*  Round  in  the  schapyng 
Thin  in  the  bakyng 

Withe  in  the  seying  (in  aspectu  albedinem) 
Swet  in  the  smakyng  (in  gustu  dulcedinem) 
On  on  half  wel  wryte  (dulcis  de  script.) 
On  the  othur  alf  smethy  smith  (lenis  percussio).' 
More  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Add.  MSS.  16  with  Miss 
Cole's  careful  notes.    The  dialect  used  is  that  of  Midland  and 
Southern  England. 

I  will  briefly  refer  to  another  piece  of  work  begun  this 
year  in  our  library  by  Miss  Cole.  In  F.  174,  fol.  64,  is  a  poem 
in  Anglo-Saxon  of  which  no  other  copy  was  known  to 
Mr.  E.  S.  Northup,  Professor  of  English  at  the  Cornell 
University,  who  came  to  Worcester  specially  to  examine  this 
manuscript  in  August  1911.  It  was  transcribed  in  1838  by 
Sir  T.  Phillips,  and  his  transcription  is  in  our  library  (5.2. 13) : 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  translated.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  debate  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  It  is 
incomplete,  and  needs  careful  editing.  Miss  Cole  hopes  to 
edit  it  with  notes  at  an  early  date. 

I  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  in  our  Manuscript 
Library  there  remains  much  that  invites  and  will  repay 
modest  research.  But  there  is  much  else.  Any  one  who 
examines  our  library  of  printed  books,  specially  our  '  select ' 
shelves,  will  be  rewarded  ;  and  there  are  muniments  still 
unread  :  all  our  manor  rolls ;  the  Chapter  Minutes,  which  I 
have  only  partially  read  ;  the  accounts  of  the  Receiver-General 
and  Treasurer,  which  would  throw  light  on  the  various  restora- 
tions of  the  fabric  during  the  last  three  centuries  ;  and  the 
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box  containing  all  the  documents  that  refer  to  the  great 
restoration  in  the  nineteenth  century.  These  are  all  awaiting 
the  Librarian  that  is  yet  to  be. 

I  add  as  usual  the  Report  of  our  Music  Librarian. 

SIR  IVOR  ATKINS'S  REPORT  ON  THE  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

Work  has  been  going  on  quietly  through  the  year.  We 
have  recently  had  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  Music 
Library.  In  the  course  of  cataloguing  the  Part-Books  about 
the  year  1917  I  came  across  a  single  part  of  what  looked  like 
a  fine  and  elaborate  service  by  Byrd,  one  of  our  greatest 
composers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Unfortunately,  a  further 
search  revealed  no  trace  of  the  other  parts,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  service  was  an  unknown  one,  and  inquiries  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  strengthened  this  opinion.  I  gave  the 
matter  such  publicity  as  I  could  at  the  time,  drawing  the 
attention  of  those  engaged  upon  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  Tudor  Music  for  the  Carnegie  Trust,  and  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  Fellowes  had  the  part  copied. 

There  the  matter  rested  until  recently,  when  I  was  more 
than  delighted  to  hear  from  Dr.  Buck  that  the  missing  parts 
had  come  to  light  at  Durham,  and  that  these,  together  with 
the  part  supplied  from  our  Library,  had  made  it  possible  to 
complete  and  prepare  for  the  press  a  service  which  is  said  to 
be  by  far  the  finest  by  Byrd  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  to  be  published  very  shortly. 

ai  October  1921. 


I 

THE   EARLIEST    EDITIONS   OF   THE   «  RIME '   OF 
VITTORIA  COLONNA,  MARCHESA  DI  PESCARA 

BY  E.  MARION  COX 

ALTHOUGH  Vittoria  Colonna  occupied  a  prominent 
/\  position  in  the  literary  and  social  life  of  Italy  during 
JL  JLthe  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  the 
object  of  the  sincere  and  romantic  regard  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  the  recipient  of  almost  extravagant  praise  from  many 
of  her  contemporaries,  her  printed  works  in  their  earliest 
editions  apparently  have  not  received  very  careful  biblio- 
graphical consideration.  Works  which  are  biographical  in 
their  scope  as  a  rule  give  nothing  but  a  few  dates  of  publica- 
tion, and  Gamba  identifies  merely  by  their  dates  several 
editions  published  during  the  life  of  the  poetess,  that  is  to 
say  before  1548,  the  two  earliest  being  dismissed  with  such 
brief  phrases  as  prima  fatta  in  Parma  1538  and  (Puna  di 
Firenze  1539.  There  were  in  fact  four  editions  before  the 
end  of  1540,  all  small  octavos,  and  all  printed  in  Italic  type, 
and  a  detailed  description  of  these  may  have  some  interest. 

The  earliest  known  and  almost  certainly  actually  the  earliest 
printed  is  that  dated  1538  and  published  at  Parma.  It  may 
be  described  as  follows :  '  Rime  de  la  Divina  Vittoria  Colonna 
Marchesa  di  Pescara  Novamente  Stapato  con  Privilegio.' 
The  collation  is  A  to  K  in  fours,  L  three  leaves,  L4  being 
missing  in  the  British  Museum  copy.  It  was  very  likely 
a  blank.  Title  as  above  on  Ai  printed  in  Roman  capitals, 
except  the  last  four  words  which  are  in  Italic.  Ai  verso 
blank,  A2  recto,  '  AI  Dotissimo  Messer  Alessandro  Vercelli 
Philippo  Pirogallo.'  This  dedication  is  followed  by  the 
sonnets,  143  in  number,  and  these  by  the  canzone,  all  extend- 
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ing  to  Lz  verso.  On  the  recto  of  L.3  is  printed,  '  Stampato 
'  in  Parma  con  gratia  &  privilegio.  Nel  MDXXXVIII,'  and 
the  verso  of  this  leaf  is  blank.  The  book  is  printed  in  a  good 
Italic  type  on  paper  of  satisfactory  quality.  The  word 
'  novamente '  almost  certainly  means  '  recently '  in  this 
instance. 

What  appears  to  be  the  second  edition  is  dated  1539,  but 
no  place  or  printer  is  mentioned.  The  typography  is,  however, 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  first  edition  just  described.  The 
collation  of  this  second  edition  is  A  to  E  in  eights,  F  seven 
leaves,  with  '  II  Registro  '  on  Fj  verso.  In  two  copies  which 
have  been  examined  F8  was  missing,  but  it  is  likely  to  have 
been  a  blank.  The  title,  in  large  Roman  capitals  throughout, 
printed  on  Ai  is  as  follows :  Rime  Delia  Divina  Vettoria 
Colonna  Marchesana  di  Pescara,  Di  Nuovo  Ristampate, 
Aggiuntovi  le  sue  Stanza  &  Con  Diligenza  Corrette. 
MDXXXIX.  The  verso  of  Ai  is  blank  and  the  dedication 
and  text  closely  resemble  that  of  the  earlier  edition,  the 
number  of  sonnetti  and  canzone  being  the  same.  The  verso 
of  Fz  is  blank  and  on  F3  recto  we  read,  *  Incominciano  le 
1  Stanze  Aggiunte,'  and  these  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
volume.  This,  like  its  predecessor,  is  a  well-printed  little 
book,  though  the  printer  has  avoided  the  use  of  ornament 
of  any  kind.  The  form  '  Vettoria  '  instead  of  *  Vittoria  ' 
perhaps  indicates  that  Venice  may  have  been  the  place  of 
origin.  There  is  another  edition  also  dated  1539,  very 
similar  to  the  last,  except  as  to  its  title,  which  is  entirely 
different  in  appearance.  The  collation  is  A  to  E  in  eights, 
F  seven  leaves,  and  again  it  is  probable  that  F8  is  blank. 
This  book  is  a  reprint  of  the  other  edition  of  1539,  as  far  as 
the  text  is  concerned,  but  the  title,  though  worded  like  the 
previous  one,  is  printed  within  a  frame  made  up  with  two 
large  classical  figures  at  the  sides,  a  strip  representing  part  of 
a  battle  at  the  top,  and  a  strip  showing  a  ship  and  a  maritime 
scene  at  the  bottom.  The  whole  arrangement  is  clearly  a 
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printer's  makeshift.  The  typography  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  previously  described  volume,  but  there  are  many 
points  of  difference  and  it  suggests  that  of  the  Giunta  heirs 
in  Florence.  The  wording  of  the  titles  of  the  two  editions 
of  1539  is  exactly  the  same,  but  in  the  case  of  the  second, 
some  Italic  is  used. 

Another  edition  of  the  '  Rime  '  appeared  the  next  year. 
It  was  also  an  octavo,  printed  in  Italic,  and  the  title  reads  as 
follows :  Rime  de  la  Diva  Vettoria  Colonna  di  Pescara, 
Inclita  Marchesa.  Novamente  Aggiuntovi  XXIIII  Sonnetti 
Spiritual*  e  le  sue  Stanze  e  uno  Triumpbo  de  la  Croce  di  Christo, 
non  piu  Stampato.  Con  la  sua  Tavola.  Beneath  this  is 
inserted  a  large  wood-cut  representing  a  nun,  or  perhaps 
Vittoria  herself,  at  her  devotions  before  a  crucifix,  and  below 
the  wood-cut  is  the  imprint  '  In  Venetia  MDXXXX  '.  On 
the  verso  of  the  title  there  is  a  wood-cut  of  the  crucifixion. 
The  collation  of  this  volume  is  A  to  G  eight  in  eights,  the 
last  two  leaves  being  blank.  The  title  is  on  A,  and  the  text 
begins  on  Az  recto,  with  Triumpho  delta  Croce,  and  on  G6 
verso  is  printed,  Stampati  in  Venetia  per  Comin  de  Trino  ad 
instantia  de  Nicolo  d>  Aristotile  detto  Zoppino  nel  Anno  del 
Signor  MDXXXX.  This  edition  contains  the  added  matter 
mentioned  in  the  title. 

There  were  certainly  three  more  editions  during  the  life 
of  Vittoria  Colonna,  one  in  1543,  one  in  1544,  and  another 
in  1546,  and  several  more  before  1600,  but  the  four  which 
have  been  described  are  those  which  have  the  most  biblio- 
graphical interest.  They  are  all  very  rare  books,  the  Parma 
edition  of  1538,  as  might  be  suspected,  being  exceptionally 
so,  but  the  two  editions  of  1539  are  almost  as  infrequently 
seen.  The  famous  letter  in  verse  written  by  Vittoria  Colonna 
to  her  husband  while  in  prison  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
in  1521,  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1536,  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy. 


DR.  JOHNSON  AS  A  BIBLIOGRAPHER 

BY  the  generosity  of  Lady  Wernher  the  British  Museum 
acquired  in  1916  three  letters1  of  Dr.  Johnson  relating 
to  the  collecting  of  books  for  the  King's  Library. 
The  third  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  famous  one 
addressed  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Frederick  Augusta  Barnard, 
the  librarian,  dated  28  May  1768,  which  was  first  published 
by  the  latter  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Bibliothecae  Regiae 
Catalogus,  vol.  i,  1820,  p.  iii,  after  he  had  refused  Boswell 
permission  to  print  it.2  It  was  subsequently  repeated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Papers  relating  to  the  Royal  Library, 
&c.,  1823,  p.  ii ;  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1823,  part  i, 
p.  347  ;  in  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  con- 
dition, management,  and  affairs  of  the  British  Museum,  1835, 
p.  386  ;  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  Croker,  1848,  p.  196  ; 
and  in  Dr.  G.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Johnson's  Letters, 
1892,  vol.  i,  p.  142.  All  these  reprints,  it  should  be  noted, 
were  made  from  Barnard's  Introduction  and  not  from  the 
original  letter,  which  remained  in  the  family  of  the  recipient 
until  it  was  presented,  with  the  two  others,  by  his  great- 
grandson,  Major-General  W.  Osborne  Barnard,  to  the  Red 
Cross  sale  at  Christie's  in  1916.  It  is  now  possible  for  the 
first  time  to  correct  a  number  of  mistakes  in  the  printed 
editions,  and  to  supply  a  passage  hitherto  omitted,  in  which 
the  writer  gives  some  rather  striking  bibliographical  informa- 
tion. It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  it  was  withheld  by 
Barnard,  who  no  doubt  found  it  as  difficult  of  explanation  as 
it  appears  nowadays.  The  passage  in  question  comes  imme- 

1  Now  Add.  MS.  39303. 

2  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  G.  B,  Hill,  1887,  vol.  ii,  p.  33  note  4. 
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diately  after  the  sentence  *  These  discoveries  are  sufficient  to 
'  raise  hope  and  instigate  inquiry  ',  which  will  be  found  on 
p.  147, 11.  7-8,  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Hill's  edition  of  the  Letters,  vol.  i, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

'  One  hint  more  may  deserve  to  be  added,  though  it  is 

*  not  very  likely  that  you  will  have  any  opportunity  of  turning 

*  it  to  profit.     It  is  recorded  by  those  that  have  with  the 

*  greatest  diligence  examined  the  first  essays  of  typography, 
'  and   particularly   by  Naudaeus   the   Librarian  of   Cardinal 
'  Mazarine,  that  the  stamp  or  insigne  by  which  Fust  marked 
'  his  editions  were  Horns,  and  I  have  read  an  advertisement  of 
'  a  Book  offered  to  sale  in  Holland  that  was  so  stamped. 
'  For  these  horns  I  have  looked  to  no  purpose  in  the  books 
'  printed  by  Fust  which  are  commonly  known,  yet  since  it 
'  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  are  yet  in  the  world  books 
'  so  marked  I  believe  you  may  consider  them,  if  ever  you 
'  should  find  them,  as  printed  before  1458,  for  those  printed 
4  after  that  year  I  think,  always  want  the  stamp.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  corrections,  made  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Hill's  edition  of  the  letters,  as  being  the  most  generally 
accessible  text : 

Vol.  i,  p.  143,  1.  8.    'a  wantonness '  .  .  .  Delete  '  a  '. 
1.  26.    '  in  England  '  .  .  .  Delete  '  in  '. 
p.  144,  1.  2.    '  in  its  native  soil ' . . .  For  *  in  '  read  '  on '. 
1.  12.    For  '  influence  '  read  '  importance  '. 
1.  26.    For  '  Graevius  '  read  *  Greevius  '. 
1.  27.    For  i  discern  '  read  '  discover  '. 
p.  145,  1.  i.    For  '  In  every  place  '  read  '  Try  every 

place,' 

1.  6.    For  '  connected  '  read  '  collected  '.    (N.B. 
Rightly  printed  by  Barnard,  and  in  the 
Committee  Reports,  etc.,  but  wrong  in 
Croker's  ed.  of  Boswell,  1848,  p.  196). 
1.  15.  For  l  books  '  read  '  loads  '. 
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11.  18-19.    For  '  prevails '  read  '  prevail '. 

1.  20.    'The  word  *  Italy  '  is  actually  omitted  in 

the  MS. 

p.  146,1.  12.    For  'proportioned'  read  'proportionate'. 
1.  20.    For  '  search  '  read  '  searches '. 
1.  24.    For  '  1457  '   (a  kindly  correction)  read 

'  1458  '. 

1.  27.    For  '  is  '  read  '  be  '. 
1.  28.    For   *  1457  '   read  '  1458  ' ;   for  '  nine- 
teen '  r^^  '  eighteen  '. 
p.  147,  1.  8.    After    '  inquiry  '    insert   passage   printed 

above. 
1.  10.    For  l  edition  '  read  i  editions  '. 

ERIC  G.  MILLAR. 


BLANK  LEAVES  OR  ALTERNATIVE  TITLES 
BY  GEORGE  WATSON  COLE,  L.H.D. 

IN  the  Huntington  Library  is  a  copy  of  The  Second  Comedie 
of  Pub.  Terentius,  called  Eunuchus,  1629.  This,  of  itself, 
would  mean  little,  as  Miss  Palmer  in  her  English  Editions 
and  Translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  (p.  104)  records 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (press-mark,  833,  f.  30/2), 
and  '  Another  impression  '  in  the  University  Library,  Cam- 
bridge (Syn.  7.  62.  2492).  The  peculiarity  of  the  copy  in 
the  Huntington  Library  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  two  title- 
pages  printed  on  the  same  sheet  (fl).  In  the  first  of  these 
the  imprint  reads  :  '  LONDON,  |  Printed  by  A.  I.  and  are  to 
4  be  fold  by  Nicholas  Bourne  at  the  j  South  entrance  of  the 

*  Royall  Exchange.     1629.'    The  imprint  of  the  second  title- 
page  reads  :    *  LONDON,  |  Printed  by  A.  I.  for  Philip  Water- 
'  houfe,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  |  fhop  at  the   figne   of 

*  St.  Pauls  Head,  in  Cannin  ftreet  neere  |  London   ftone, 
'  1629.'     The   recto   of  leaf   ^[3    contains   '  The  Jpeakers  of 

*  [this]  |  Comedie  ' ;     its    verso    and    leaf   ^[4,    c  C.    Sulpitius 
'  Apollinaris  |  his  fummarie    argument  \  vpon    the    Eunuch.' 
Both  of  these  leaves  are  printed  in  triple  columns.     The 
volume  collates  as  follows  :   U4,  A-Z4,  Aa-Ff4  ;   Gg4  (the  last, 
probably  blank,  lacking);    total   124  leaves.     That  the  last 
leaf  is  probably  blank  is  presumed  from  the  fact  that  Gg3 
contains  on  its  recto  and  verso  '  Errors  to  be  corrected.'' 

This  copy  is  unusual,  if  not  unique,  as  it  has  two  title-pages 
with  different  imprints  printed  upon  a  single  sheet.  In  an 
examination  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  volumes  printed 
prior  to  1641,  this  is  the  only  example  we  have  met  with  so 
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printed.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  quite  simple.  The 
book  bears  prima  facie  evidence  of  having  been  printed  for 
two  stationers.  The  printer,  when  he  came  to  print  the 
preliminary  leaves,  found  that  he  had  a  leaf  which  otherwise 
would  remain  blank  and  printed  upon  it  the  title-page  with 
the  second  stationer's  name  in  the  imprint,  leaving  the 
binder  to  cancel  one  or  the  other  when  the  quota  of  copies 
for  each  was  being  made  up.  In  this  copy  the  binder  neglected 
to  do  this,  hence  its  unusual  character.  These  title-pages  are 
printed  from  the  same  setting  of  type  with  the  exception  of 
the  imprint.  This  was  easily  done,  as  the  first  was  printed 
on  the  outer  form,  and  the  second,  with  the  imprint  changed, 
on  the  inner  form. 

We  have  just  seen  what  the  printer  did.  Let  us  now 
follow  the  sheets  of  this  book  a  little  further  and  see  what 
was  done  with  them.  When  Bourne  sent  his  quota  of  the 
edition  to  the  binder,  he  would  naturally  instruct  him  to 
carefully  remove  or  cancel  the  title-page  containing  the 
name  of  his  fellow  stationer.  Whitehouse  would  likewise  give 
similar  instructions  to  his  binder. 

This  discovery  raises  several  interesting  questions.  When 
the  bibliographer  finds  a  copy  with  the  Bourne  imprint,  he 
of  course  collates  it  and  decides  that  sheet  A  lacks  the  second 
leaf,  which  he  naturally  assumes  has  been  cancelled,  as  is 
indeed  the  case  ;  but  he  will  almost  certainly  infer  that  the 
leaf  was  blank,  or  contained  a  suppressed  dedication  or  some 
other  printed  introductory  matter,  and  will  so  describe  the 
book,  never  suspecting  that  it  contained  a  second  title-page. 

If,  instead  of  a  copy  with  the  Bourne  imprint,  the  biblio- 
grapher picks  up  one  containing  the  Whitehouse  imprint,  he 
v/ill  find  the  first  leaf  lacking  and  naturally  jump  to  the 
conclusion,  as  he  has  done  in  numerous  other  instances,  that 
the  missing  leaf  was  probably  blank  and  lacking. 

This  discovery  in  the  Huntington  copy  leads  us  to  pause 
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and  think.  Are  we  at  all  absolutely  sure  that  any  copy  of 
a  book  lacking  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  first  or  preliminary 
sheet  can  be  satisfactorily  and  accurately  described  until 
a  copy  has  been  found  which  contains  all  of  the  leaves,  and 
especially  if  copies  are  known  with  differing  imprints  con- 
taining the  names  of  two  or  more  stationers,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  book  here  described  ?  Both  title-pages  are  printed  on 
the  original  sheet  A,  in  neither  has  the  title-page  been 
cancelled  and  a  cancel  printed,  as  is  often  the  case  where  the 
original  title-page  has  been  cancelled  and  another,  printed 
on  a  separate  leaf,  tipped  in  to  take  its  place. 

Finally,  are  we  to  consider  this  a  sporadic  example,  or  were 
the  Elizabethan  printers  accustomed  to  follow  this  hitherto 
unsuspected  practice  ?  I  am  much  interested  to  know  if 
any  one  has  discovered  a  similar  example  of  a  duplication  of 
title-pages. 

In  the  same  volume  and  before  the  Eunuchus  is  bound 
The  First  Comedy  of  Pub.  Terentius,  called  Andria.  This 
closely  follows  the  typographical  style  of  Eunuchus,  but  is 
from  the  press  of  a  different  printer,  though  it  was  printed 
for  one  of  the  same  stationers,  as  shown  by  the  imprint  which 
reads  :  '  LONDON,  |  Printed  by  Felix  Kyngfton  for  Philip 
1  Waterhoufe,  and  are  to  be  fold  at  \  his  fhop  at  the  iigne  of 

*  S*.  Pauls  Head,  in   Cannin  ftreete  neere  |  London-Stone. 

*  1629.'     This  has  but  one  title-page,  which  is  printed  on 
leaf  [1F2],  and  is  followed  by  leaf  1F3,  both  showing  portions 
of  the  watermark.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  leaf 
[11]  was  originally  left  blank  or  contained  a  second  title-page. 


REVIEWS 

THE  DANIEL  PRESS » 

DR.  DANIEL,  as  he  deserved,  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
many  respects  throughout  his  life,  and  the  piety  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wilkinson,  a  Fellow  of  his  own  College,  has  extended  this 
good  fortune  by  building  a  book  in  his  honour,  which  includes 
three  delightful  appreciations  of  the  man  and  his  work,  two 
charming  poems,  and  a  bibliography  which  is  certainly  the 
most  complete,  and  also  among  the  most  literary  and  most 
human  commemorations  that  any  press  has  received.  The 
appreciations  are  by  Sir  Herbert  Warren,  Dr.  W.  W.  Jackson,2 
and  Mrs.  Woods,  the  first  touching  mainly  on  the  place  of 
Dr.  Daniel  in  Oxford  life,  the  second  on  his  success  in 
decorating  the  chapel  and  hall  of  Worcester  College,  while 
the  third  gives  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  his  home  life. 
The  poems  are  by  Mr.  Masefield  and  Mr.  Bourdillon.  The 
bibliography  is  by  Mr.  Madan,  and  though  listeners  to  the 
paper  he  read  before  our  Society  on  the  Daniel  Press  had 
a  foretaste  of  its  charm,  even  that  pleasant  experience  did 
not  lead  his  faithful  secretary  to  anticipate  quite  such  a 
masterpiece.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Madan  discusses  the  difficult 
problem  as  to  what  constitutes  a  private  press  and  reaches 
the  definition  '  a  press  carried  on  unofficially  by  a  person  or 

1  The  Daniel  Press.    Memorials  of  C.  H.  O.  Daniel.    With  a  bibliography  of 
the  Press,  1845-1919.     Oxford,  printed  on  the  Daniel  Press  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  1921,  40,  pp.  [viii]  198.    With  15  plates. 

2  A  statement  by  Dr.  Jackson  that  'Daniel  '  had  spent  some  three  years  in 
'  London  as  Classical  Master  at  King's  College  School,  where  he  had  himself 
'  been  educated  '  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  as  other  information 
shows  that  his  post  was  that  of  Classical  Lecturer  in  the  College,  and  it  was 
there,  not  at  school  that  he  was  for  a  brief  time  a  student. 
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'  group  of  persons  for  his  or  their  private  purposes ',  which, 
it  is  stated,  may  include  l  commercial  profit '.  By  a  curious 
chance  his  secretary  has  also  been  discussing  this  problem  in 
an  introduction  to  a  catalogue  of  the  books  from  the  Kelms- 
cott  and  Doves  Presses  in  the  library  of  Mr.  William  Andrews 
Clark,  and  in  giving  his  reasons  for  not  considering  either  of 
these  admirable  presses  private  arrived  at  a  much  stricter 
definition,  which  is  here  relegated  to  a  footnote.1  His  argu- 
ment ends :  *  the  real  virtue  in  both  printing  and  publishing 

*  lies  not  in  privacy,  but  in  the  vision  of  an  ideal  and  its 

*  attainment,    despite    of    difficulties    and,    it    may    be,    of 
'  pecuniary  loss,  and  this  virtue  is  visible  in  every  book  of 

*  both    these    presses,    whether   we    regard    them    on    their 
1  publishing  side,  or  typographically.'    To  transfer  this  praise 
without  some  qualification  to  Dr.  Daniel's  press  would  be 
inappropriate,  for  it'  was  used  on  many  occasions  with  no 
more  ceremony  than  its  owner  would  have  used  a  typewriter, 
but  its  more  strictly  literary  products  had  the  double  merit 
of  a  really  high  standard  and  a  fragrance  of  friendship  and 
affection  and  the  charm  of  their  printer's  personality  which 
is  entirely  delightful.    Mr.  Madan's  achievement  lies  in  the 
success  with  which  he  has  preserved  this  fragrance.    He  tells 
us  how  each  book  came  into  existence,  often  how  it  was 
received,  and  seldom  fails  to  add  some  human,  and  occasionally, 
some  humorous,  touch.    There  are  literary  appreciations  also 

1  '  A  press  does  not  become  a  private  press  merely  because  it  is  lodged  in 

*  a  private  building.    Printers,  like  other  craftsmen,  have  lived  over  their  work- 

*  shops  and  may  do  so  still.     For  a  press  to  be  private  a  double  qualification 

*  seems  necessary :   the  books  it  prints  must  not  be  obtainable  by  any  chance 

*  purchaser  who  offers  a  price  for  them  and  the  owner  must  print  for  his  own 
'  pleasure  and  not  work  for  hire  for  other  people.     Books  may  be  printed  for 
'  private  circulation  at  any  press,  and  they  may  be  privately  printed  by  any 
'  printer,  if  he  prints  them  for  himself,  and  not  on  commission  or  for  sale ; 
'  but  only  presses  which  do  no  other  work  than  this  can  be  considered  as  really 

private,  and  there  have  not  been  many  of  them.' 
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of  the  less  well-known  boob,  for  Mr.  Madan  has  read  as  well 
as  collected  and  described.  The  one  thing  he  has  not  done, 
as  far  as  this  reviewer  can  see,  is  to  leave  anything  whatever 
for  any  one  else  to  add  to  his  work. 

A.  W.  P. 


THE  BERLIN  LIBRARY  * 

THIRTY-NINE  essays  by  members  of  the  '  scientific  staff '  of 
the  Royal  Library,  now  Prussian  State  Library,  at  Berlin  are 
collected  in  this  volume  as  an  offering  to  its  Generaldirektor, 
Adolf  von  Harnack,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  under 
the  age  limit  after  fifteen  years  of  office.  The  subjects  of  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  Library, 
the  majority  being  concerned  with  its  administration,  and 
the  information  which  they  supply  is  the  more  interesting  as 
the  annual  report  has  been  discontinued  since  1916.  Professor 
von  Harnack  superintended  the  removal  of  the  Library  to 
its  new  premises,  claimed  as  the  largest  of  their  kind  in 
existence,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  cut 
short  what  promised  to  be  a  record  development.  The 
number  of  separate  volumes  contained  in  it  is  now  calculated 
at  about  if  millions,  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent,  in 
fifteen  years.  Its  speciality  has  always  been  German  literature 
in  all  its  manifestations,  and  its  aim  is  to  become  *  the  national 
lending  library ',  books  being  sent  out  to  sister  institutions 
all  over  Germany,  and  as  many  as  10,000  having  gone  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Prussia  in  1913-14.  While  this  is  of  course 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  provinces,  the  system  tends  to  put 
readers  on  the  spot  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  students  of 
Berlin  have  been  known  to  consider  it  something  of  a  grievance 
that  the  books  they  call  for  are  so  often  '  not  at  home '. 

1  FUnfzebn   Jahre   Koniglicbe   und   Staatsbibliotbek.      1921.     pp.    vi.    285. 
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The  grant  for  purchases  amounted  to  Mk.  316,400  in  1914, 
and  has  not  since  been  increased,  but  considerable  sums  have 
been  added  in  the  shape  of  non-recurring  grants  in  each  year 
since  1918,  while  the  help  of  the  Verein  der  Freunde  der 
Kgl.  Bibliothek — a  German  equivalent  of  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund — has  enabled  many  valuables  to  be  acquired. 
The  staff  now  numbers  about  340  all  told,  and  includes 
22  women  among  the  diplomaed  *  Bibliothekssekretare '.  It 
is  significant  of  present  conditions  that  the  amount  spent  on 
salaries,  which  was  Mk.  385,580  in  1905,  stands  to-day  at 
3 1  millions,  plus  Mk.  800,000  for  the  '  Hilfsarbeiter  ',  but  not 
including  doorkeepers  and  the  lower  grades.  It  was  not  till 
1911  that  the  Library  started  a  binding  shop  of  its  own,  and 
even  now  the  pressure  of  the  trade  prevents  it  from  under- 
taking more  than  about  three-quarters  of  the  binding  work 
to  be  done. 

Among  the  more  specialized  papers  is  one  by  Prof.  Voullieme 
on  the  collection  of  incunabula,  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  was  not  separately  catalogued  until  1906  nor  brought 
together  on  the  shelves  until  1909.  Since  then  it  has  made 
great  strides ;  new  items  have  been  added  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  at  the  rate  of  100  per  annum,  and  the  total 
now  stands  at  about  6,100.  A  systematic  attempt  was  made 
about  1910  to  sweep  into  it  the  contents  of  smaller  provincial 
collections  which  have  little  interest  in  early  printing,  in 
return  for  a  moderate  purchase  price,  but,  evidently  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  central  authorities,  this  had  to  be  given  up 
in  view  of  the  strong  local  opposition.  German  printing  is 
of  course  specialized  in,  and  the  Library  now  has  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  all  Cologne  incunabula  known.  Prof.  Voullieme 
reproduces  the  last  page  of  the  Burgundische  Historic  of 
Erhard  Tusch,  '  Getruckt  zu  Strassburg '  in  1477  with  the 
larger  type  of  '  Georgius  de  Spira  ',  a  piece  of  evidence  which 
(as  was  recognized  when  it  came  up  for  sale  at  Sotheby's) 
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renders  untenable  the  theory  advanced  in  the  B.JVL  Incuna- 
bula Catalogue  (vol.  ii,  pp.  483,  &c.)  that  the  Ratisbon 
Breviary  and  the  dozen  or  so  other  books  connected  with 
this  printer  were  executed  at  Speier.  Another  facsimile, 
however,  shows  that  the  Melber,  Vocabularius  predicantium, 
hitherto  left  '  Unassigned  '  and  suspected  of  being  later  than 
1500  (Proctor,  no.  1925,  I  A.  15653),  was  printed  by  Hans 
Schaffler  at  Ulm  in  or  about  1492 — an  interesting  promotion. 
Professor  Schwenkc  writes  on  the  fragments  of  the  earliest 
Mainz  Donatuses,  of  which  the  Library  now  possesses  a  very 
representative  collection  of  fourteen,  including  what  is  taken 
to  be  the  oldest  surviving  piece  of  printing  except  the 
'  Weltgericht '  fragment  in  the  Gutenberg  Museum  at  Mainz. 
Professor  Haebler  gives  us  interesting  information  on  the 
present  state  of  the  great  l  Gesamtkatalog '  of  incunabula 
which  has  been  preparing  for  some  fifteen  years.  The  total 
number  of  editions  admitted  to  the  canon  is  about  38,000, 
but  this  figure  includes  all  the  numerous  dubia  which  may 
just  as  well  belong  to  1501-5  as  to  1495-1500.  Full  descrip- 
tions have  been  made  of  all  incunabula  hitherto  accessible 
to  the  German  cataloguers,  but  the  work  of  co-ordinating 
them  still  goes  on  and  must  be  an  almost  interminable  labour. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  number  of  books  are  known  to 
the  Kommission  only  from  references  in  various  lists  and 
catalogues,  and  under  the  circumstances  this  seems  likely  to 
prove  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Since  the  resignation  of  Professor  Haebler  Dr.  vom  Rath  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Kommission,  with  Dr.  Crous  as  his  second 
in  command. 

A  word  of  mention  is  due  to  Dr.  W.  Doegen's  article  on 
the  '  Lautabteilung '  of  the  Library,  a  very  interesting  new 
departure.  Its  purpose  is  to  collect  phonographic  records 
illustrative  of  music  and  speech  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  it  appears  to  have  made  good  use  of  the  unique  oppor- 
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tunities  afforded  to  it  by  prisoners  of  war,  of  whose  languages 
and  dialects,  ranging  from  Samoan  to  Finnish,  about  3,000 
records  were  made.  Over  200  languages  altogether  are 
represented  in  the  collection.  • 

V.  S. 

THE  EDINBURGH  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY1 

THIS  new  instalment  of  the  Publications  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bibliographical  Society  completes  Vol.  XI,  to  which  it  adds  an 
Abstract  of  Proceedings  for  the  years  1917-20  and  a  list  of 
all  the  papers  printed  in  the  eleven  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1896.  The  three  new  papers  here  printed  are 
all  of  interest.  Under  the  title  The  Aberdeen  Doctors  and  the 
National  Covenant  Mr.  James  D.  Ogilvie  describes,  with 
a  full  bibliography,  the  controversy  which  arose  at  Aberdeen 
in  1638  between  the  opponents  of  the  Covenant  and  its 
supporters.  The  first  pamphlet  issued,  (  General  demands 

*  concerning  the  late  Covenant  to  be  propounded  to  some 
'  Reverend  Brethren  who  were  to  recommend  it  to  us  and 

*  our  people '  printed  by  Edward  Raban,  is  now  only  known 
from  a  manuscript  copy.    For  the  other  eight  entries  of  1638 
references  are  given  in  four  cases  to  copies  in  the  Aberdeen 
University  Library,  for  three  others  to  copies  in  Mr.  Ogilvie's 
possession,   and   in   one   case,   the   original   edition   of   The 
Answeres  of  some  Brethren  of  the  Ministerie  to  the  Reply  es  of 
the  Ministers  and  Professours  of  Divinitie  in  Aberdene  only  to 
Edmond's  Aberdeen  Printers.     A  copy  is,  however,  in  the 
British   Museum   (pressmark   1019.   f.    10/5)   sandwiched    in 
between  the  two  halves  of  The  Answers  and  Duplies  (  printed 
'  by  R.  Y.  (Robert  Young)  His  Majesties  Printer  for  Scotland  '. 

In  the  second   paper  Mr.   James   Cameron  Ewing  gives 

1  Publications  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society.     Vol.  XI.  Part  ii, 
Edinburgh,  Printed  for  the  Society.    October  .1921. 
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(with  a  bibliography)  a  history  of  the  publication  and  inter- 
diction of  Burns's  Letters  to  Clarinda,  a  curious  story  in  itself 
and  of  some  importance  for  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right in  private  letters. 

The  third  paper,  by  the  Society's  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Johnston,  describes  the  career  and  voluminous  writings  of 
William  Mitchel,  tinsmith,  lamplighter,  pamphleteer,  preacher 
and  pedlar  (1670  ?-i74o),  who  called  himself  *  the  Tinclarian 
Doctor  ',  *  because  I  am  a  Tinklar  (southern  English  "  tinker  ") 
'  and  cures  Pans  and  Old  Lanterns.'  Mr.  Johnston  registers 
altogether  74  different  pieces  by  Mitchel,  a  good  many  of 
which  have  been  preserved  by  being  bound  together,  in  three 
instances,  comprising  respectively  16,  13,  and  14  several 
tracts,  with  general  title-pages,  in  others  without  this 
addition.  The  British  Museum  seems  to  possess  altogether 
43  of  them,  which,  despite  their  frequent  human  interest,  is 
perhaps  more  than  any  one  will  ever  read,  though  Mr.  Suther- 
land Ferguson,  to  whom  for  his  helpfulness,  Mr.  Johnston 
makes  acknowledgement,  seems  to  have  made  a  valiant 
attempt  to  do  so. 

A.  W.  P. 
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DURING  the  past  year  the  Society  has  lost  the  help 
of  two  of  its  older  friends  and  helpers,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Bourdillon  and  Dr.  Wickham  Legg.  Mr.  Bourdillon's 
services  to  the  Society  were  commemorated  at  our  January 
meeting  and  briefly  mentioned  in  the  last  Annual  Report ; 
Dr.  Wickham  Legg's  at  our  November  meeting  and  in  The 
Library.  Members  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Bour- 
dillon's fine  collection  of  French  romances  and  their  literature, 
with  the  rest  of  his  working  library,  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  where  it  will  be 
preserved  substantially  intact.  Dr.  Wickham  Legg's  impor- 
tant liturgical  collections,  in  accordance  with  his  generous 
directions,  have  been  mainly  given  to  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Bodleian.  At  its  last  meeting  the  Council  has  had- 
the  pleasure  of  electing  Mr.  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg  to  member- 
ship of  the  Society  in  succession  to  his  honoured  father. 
Mrs.  Faber,  who  in  the  same  way  took  up  our  former  Presi- 
dent's subscription,  has  now  herself  passed  from  us.  We 
have  also  lost  Mr.  H.  T.  Gerrans,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  a  distinguished  mathematician,  who  was  also  a  book- 
lover,  and  Mr.'Michael  Tomkinson,  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club  and  a  successful  collector,  though  not  mainly  of  books. 

Three  members  have  formally  resigned  since  our  last  list 
was  printed  as  '  corrected  to  March  21,  1921  ',  and  one  or 
two  others  may  drop  off,  but  against  these  losses  twenty-four 
entrance  fees  of  new  British  members  were  received  during 
the  year,  and  candidates  are  still  coming  in.  That  we  should 
be  doing  so  well,  despite  the  hardness  of  the  times,  is  one  of 
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several  signs  that  interest  in  bibliography  is  increasing.  The 
net  result  of  our  new  arrangements  is  that  our  subscription 
income  has  risen  from  £488  in  1920  to  £822  in  1921.  Our 
sales  of  publications  to  members  have  kept  up  well,  and 
receipts  from  sales  and  advertisements  have  brought  down 
the  net  cost  of  The  Library  almost  to  the  pre-war  rate  of 
a  volume  of  our  Transactions  of  equal  size. 

Mr.  Plomer's  Dictionary  of  Printers  and  Booksellers,  1668- 
1725,  is  now  all  in  type  and  will  shortly  be  issued.  It  is  hoped 
also  that  the  copy  for  our  late  President's  bibliography  of 
medical  books  to  the  close  of  1480  will  be  in  the  printer's 
hands  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  that  we  may  soon  also 
begin  to  print  a  Bibliography  of  Meredith,  by  Mr.  Maurice 
Buxton-Forman,  which  Mr.  Wise  has  kindly  promised  to  see 
through  the  press,  the  writer  being  domiciled  in  Pretoria. 

Our  American  members  have  materially  helped  us  to 
maintain  our  output  by  keeping  up  their  subscriptions  during 
the  War  and  continuing  to  pay  at  pre-war  rates  when  the 
exchange  went  in  their  favour.  When  it  was  intimated  that 
they  too  are  now  feeling  the  pinch  of  hard  times,  the  Council 
referred  the  question  of  what  the  dollar  subscription  should 
be  to  the  American  Committee,  who  fixed  it  at  $8-50. 
Since  then  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  has  fallen,  and 
the  Council  is  pleased  to  know  that  our  kind  helpers  are 
getting  back  a  little  of  their  own.  American  members  who 
joined  before  I  January  1921,  have,  of  course,  the  same  right 
as  British  Members  to  continue  to  pay  the  old  subscription. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  another  year  it  will  be 
evident  that  full  subscribers  get  the  better  value  for  their 
money. 
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NOTICES 

Miss  K.  Briggs,  Messrs.  J.  Meade  Falkner,  L.  G.  Wickham 
Legg,  R.  A.  Austen  Leigh,  and  Allardyce  Nicoll,  and 
University  College,  Swansea,  have  been  elected  to  member- 
ship of  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  members  of  Council,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Council's  Report  and  the  Balance  Sheet  will  be  held  at 
20  Hanover  Square  on  Monday,  20  March,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting.  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise  has  been 
nominated  as  President  in  succession  to  Mr.  Madan,  and 
Dr.  W.  W.  Greg  as  an  additional  Vice-President.  The  other 
officers  of  the  Society  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  The 
following  will  be  proposed  as  Members  of  Council : 
Dr.  E.  Marion  Cox,  Lionel  Cust,  E.  H.  Dring,  Stephen 
Gaselee,  J.  P.  Gilson,  M.  R.  James,  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins, 
Sir  D'Arcy  Power,  A.  W.  Reed,  Frank  Sidgwick,  Henry 
Thomas,  Charles  Welch. 

At  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  Monday,  20  March,  at  5  p.m., 
there  will  be  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  entitled 
Some  Notes  on  the  History  of  Copyright  after  the  Restoration 
(1662-1774). 

A  case  for  binding  Vol.  II  of  The  Library  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge  to  all  members  of  the  Society,  whose  subscription 
has  been  paid,  with  the  June  number.  Members  who,  before 
I  June,  send  their  copies  of  the  four  numbers  with  a  postal 
order  for  2s.  $d.  to  the  Controller,  University  Press,  Oxford, 
will  receive  them  back,  post  free,  cased.  Members  who 
neglected  to  have  Vol.  I  cased  last  year  can  have  their  copies 
of  the  two  volumes  done  and  returned,  post  free,  for  4^.  6d. 
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BALANCE  SHEET 

From  I  January  to  JJ  December  IQ2I. 


RECEIPTS. 

£      5.  d. 
Balance    (i     Jan.     1921)  + 

£100  on  Deposit       .         .  161     o  i 
British  Entrance  Fees           .  25    4  6 
British  Subs.,  1920      .          .  220 
,,             1921      .          .  520  15  o 
„             1922      .         .  33  12  o 
British  Life  Members  .         .  40  19  o 
Interest  on  Deposit  and  In- 
vestments      .         .         .  1 6    2  o 
Sale  of  Publications  to  Mem- 
bers       ....  124  10  I 
Foreign  Subs.,  1915-20        .  14  14  o 
„             1921     .  26    5  o 
U.S.A.  Subs.,  1918-19          .  18180 
U.S.A.  Subs,  and  Entrance 

Fees,  1921       .         .         .  209    o  6 
Sale   of   3rd    Series   of   The 

Library  .         .         .          .  6  19  4 


£1,200 


PAYMENTS. 

£     s.    d. 

Printing,  Paper,  Casing,  Dis- 
tribution,  and    Insurance 
of  Stock,  less  proceeds  of 
Sales  and  Advertisements 
of  The  Library         .         .     645  19     6 
Rent          .         .         .         .       28  17    6 
Expenses  of  Meetings.         .       13     6    8 
Income  Tax        .         .          .         0196 
Bank  Charges     .         .         .        o  10  10 
Hon.   Treasurer  (for   Petty 

Cash)     .         .         .         .         6  ii     4 
Secretarial  Expenses  .         .         4170 
Cheque  uncleared  in  1920    .          I   n     6 
Return  of  Subscriptions  over- 
paid in  error   .         .         .         33° 
Re-purchase  of  Stock  .         .         310 
Research   .          .         .          .1000 
Sir    John    MacAlister   (Pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of  3rd  Series 
of  The  Library)        .         ,         6194 
Balance  at   Bank  (31    Dec. 

1 92 1 )+£ loo  on  Deposit    .     474    4    4 

£1,200     i     6 


R.  FARQUHARSON  SHARP,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Examined  with  vouchers  and  found  correct. 

ALEX.  NEALE. 
JAMES  P.  R.  LYELL. 
14  January  1922. 


ASSETS. 

£300  2$-%  Consols  @  50^    . 
£IOC  3i%  New  South  Wales 

Bond  (1930-50) 
£100  5%  Exchequer  Bond   . 
Estimated  value  of  Stock  of 

Publications    . 
Balance  of  Account  for  1921 


i 

150 

s. 

7 

d. 
6 

64 

100 

0 

7 

o 
6 

800 

o 

o 

474 

4 

4 

LIABILITIES. 

Estimated  Liability  for  31 
Life  Members . 

Subscriptions  received  in  ad- 
vance .... 

Estimated  cost  of  completing 
and  sending  out  books  for 
the  year 


£    S.     d. 

338      2      O 

33  i*    o 
400    o    o 
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Armada  Book  :  Spanish  MS.  in  Pepys's 
Library,  5-6. 

Atkins,  Sir  Ivor,  his  report  on  the  Music 
Library  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  265. 

Aurispa,  a  collector  of  Greek  MSS.,  36-7. 

Author  and  publisher  in  1727,  paper  by 
A.  Esdaile,  185-92. 

Baker,  Morrant,  his  reprint  of  the  Orders 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  88-9. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  folio  of  1647, 
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Greg,  109-15. 
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Blank  leaves  or  alternative  titles,  paper  by 
G.  Watson  Cole,  272-4. 

Blue-coat  School  (Christ's  Hospital),  and 
its  press,  81. 

Bobbio  MSS.  of  the  classics  long  over- 
looked by  Italians,  37-8. 

Boccaccio  and  the  classics,  20-1. 

Bradshaw,  Geo.,  founder  of  the  railway 
time-table,  137-8,  140-2 ;  first  issue 
described,  142-5 ;  various  editions, 
I45-6S>  Monthly  Guide,  165-9;  Con- 
tinental .  .  .  Guide,  168-9. 
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Press  '  at  Leyden,  244-8. 

Broad,  Thos.,  printer  of  York,  and  the 
Eliot's  Court  press,  182-3. 


Brownists    and    the    '  Pilgrim    Press ', 

245-7. 
Bynneman,  Henry,  his  connexion  with 

the  Eliot's  Court  press,  175. 
Byrd,  W.,  part  of  an  unknown  service  by, 

found  in  Worcester  Cathedral  Library, 

265. 
Caduceus    device    used    by    the    Eliot's 

Court  press,  177,  179. 
Calderwood, -David,   and    the    'Pilgrim 

Press  ',  245-9. 
Cambridge  University   Press,  review  of 

S.  C.  Roberts's  History,  by  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard, 206-9. 
Casley,  David,  his  catalogue  of  the  Royal 

MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  193-4. 
Cassiodorus    and    the    transmission    of 

classical  texts,  13-14. 
Catchwords  as  proof  of  methods  of  type 

setting,  100-5. 
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press,  81. 
Chrysoloras,  Manuel,  and  the  revival  of 

Greek,  21-3. 

Church,  the,  and  classical  texts,  13-14. 
Cicero,  rediscovery  of  his  works,  23,  26, 

29,  32-4,  38. 
Clark,  A.  C.,  paper  on  The  reappearance 

of  the  texts  of  the  classics,  13-42. 
Classics,   Reappearance  of  texts   of  the, 

paper  by  A.  C.  Clark,  13-42 ;    list  of 

authors  and  discoverers,  41-2. 
Coke,  Edward,  his  books  and  MSS.  at 

Holkham,  213-20. 
Coke,    Thomas,    earl    of    Leicester,    his 

additions    to     the     Holkham     MSS., 

220-9. 
Cole,  G.  Watson,  paper  on  Blank  leaves 

or  alternative  titles,  272-4. 
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Colonna,  Vittoria,  Marchesa  di  Pescara, 
paper  by  E.  M.  Cox  on  The  earliest 
editions  of  her  '  Rime  ',  266-8. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  Spanish  ver- 
sion with  curious  date  in  Pepys's 
Library,  10-11. 

Cox,  E.  Marion,  paper  on  The  earliest 
editions  of  the  '  Rime '  of  Vittoria 
Colonna,  Marcbesa  di  Pescara,  266-8. 

Daniel,  C.  H.  O.,  memorial  volume,  re- 
viewed, 271. 

Daniel  Press,  reviewed,  271. 

Dante  MSS.  at  Holkham,  228. 

Dix,  E.  R.  McC.,  paper  on  The  initial 
letters  and  factotums  used  by  J.  Franck- 
ton  .  .  .  of  Dublin,  43-8  ;  facsimiles, 
45-8. 

Dorez,  Leon,  his  catalogue  of  the  Holk- 
ham MSS.,  222,  225,  233-5. 

Dorrington,  Edward,  and  The  English 
Hermit,  190-1. 

Dring,  E.  H.,  paper  on  Early  railway 
time-tables,  137-73. 

Duff,  E.  Gordon,  paper  on  The  early 
career  of  Edward  Raban,  afterwards  first 
printer  at  Aberdeen,  239-56. 

Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  Publi- 
cations, reviewed,  276. 

Edward  IV,  the  real  founder  of  the  Royal 
Library,  194. 

Eliot's  Court  printing  bouse,  1584-1674, 
paper  by  H.  R.  Plomer,  175-84 ;  list 
of  printers,  184. 

English  Hermit,  The,  paper  by  A.  Esdaile, 
185-92 ;  two  issues  compared,  186- 
90. 

English  verse  among  Worcester  Cathedral 
MSS.,  263-4. 

Esdaile,  Arundell,  paper  on  Author  and 
publisher  in  1727,  '  The  English  Her- 
mit,' 185-92. 

Franckton,  John,  printer  in  Dublin, 
initial  letters  and  factotums  used  by, 
43-8  ;  facsimiles,  45-8. 

Freeling's  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way Companion  .  .  .  1836,  the  earliest, 
140. 

Furnivall,  F.  J.    his  edition  of  Vicary's 


Anatomy  and  the  Orders  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  89,  91. 

Fust,  Johann,  note  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  his 
printer's  mark,  270. 

Galley  in  Elizabethan  printing,  paper  on 
The  use  of,  by  R.  B.  McKerrow,  97-     • 
108. 

Gaselee,  S.,  note  on  the  Ulricb  and  Afra 
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